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THE 


SMOOTHEST 


TOBACCO 


Look forthe Big Red Can 


The very next time you 
buy tobacco, ask the clerk for 
Velvet, the kind everyone 
says is “the smoothest. 

In the big, red moisture-proof 
Velvet can there are two full 
ounces of pure, clean smok- 

_ le from _ carefully 

lected miiddle leaves of 
choice Burley that have been 
aged for two long years. 

urry-up, patent pro- 

_cess can produce to 
like Velvet. It requires time 
and pai ing care to give 


tobacco such ripe, low 


pe 
Seatectton a teed 
vet you'll get a bi 

can of “the msaethedt” Se 
bacco you ever smoked. 

lf your dealer hasn’t it, 
oon Sin 30 get 0 Soe 00 
from his jobber. No need [J 
to write us. 


- PAIR PLAY FOR ALL 
























































epublic Fence & Gate Co., 
Republic $t., North Chicago, Ill. 
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What makes a perfect apple? Pyrox 
makes a perfect apple by protecting 
fruit and foliage from codling moth 
and other leaf eating insects besides 
acting as a fungicide. It makes the 
fruit hang on a week or ten days longer 
in the Fall which gwes better color, 
waxiness and keepitig quality, giving 
the fruit that ‘‘finish’’ which brings the 
top market price. Apples at $7.50 per 
barrel this season were some apples, 
but many who sprayed with Pyrox real- 
ized this price. Wise growers are order- 
ing early. Ask the Bowker Insecticide 
Co., of Boston, for book on spraying. 





100 different styles and heights of f 
Box 203 4KITSELMAN BROS. MUNCIE, IND 








” B CYCLONE WOVEN WIRE FE 
87 Witison Ave. 
See Our Guarantee 
of Advertisers on 
the Editorial Page 








Free Trial . 


FREIGHT PAID 


We will send you any one of our 44 year 
famous Quaker City Feed Mills and if 

mill is not entirely satisfactory at en 

of trial, you can return same at OUR EXPENSE. 
Sold direct from factory to user. 23 styles, rang- 
ing from hand to 20 horse power, to select from. 


Quaker City Feed Mills 
make and save big money wherever used for grinding corn 
and cob and all kinds of small grain separateiy o# mixed; 
tabl> meal, SHUCK and KAFFIR CORN, fine, medium 
or coarse ; also grind soft and wet corn. Mur free trial aad 
guarantee absolutely ectyou. Wealso handle Engines, 
Cutters, Shellers, etc, Send for FREE CATALOG. 
. A, oy 
Phila. Pa., Dept. ¥. 3701 Se, 
Ashiand Ave., Chicago, til, 


Settlers’ Disasters at the South 


A SUCCESSFUL FABMERB IN ALABAMA WARNS 
AGAINST LAND BOOMERS—INVESTIGATE 
BEFORE YOU BUY—SITUATION ACUTE IN 
PLACES—WHAT W, F, MEDER SAYS 
“The south has nothing to gain-and 

much to lose by unscrupuious efforts 
made to attract sgttiers from the north 
and west. There are great opportuni- 
ties throughout our southern states, 
but the best of these can be exagger- 
ated, while the poorest opportunities 
may result in great hardship to the in- 
experienced. The extreme cold weath- 
er at the east, north and west during 
the past three months has been a time 
for southern land boomers. [mmigra- 
tion into the south from those sections 
thas been unprecedented in vol- 
ume. 

Some of these new settlers have 
gone to the south well informed. be- 
fore moving their families thither, they 
personally investigated several locali- 
ties ahd. finally selected that which 
seemed best adapted t their needs, 
but did this only after carefully con- 
sidering the disadvantages and draw- 
backs as well as the good conditions. 
But where such precautions have not 
been taken, some of these new settlers 
find conditions so utterly at variance 
with anything they were led to expect 
or what they have had experience 
vith, that not in a few cases they have 
met severe hardships. 

Concerning the wild lands of the 
south, as well as the effort to recuper- 
ate the older lands, intending settlers 
should know the truth, the whole 
truth and nothing but the truth, and 
not permit themselves to be misled 
by unscrupulous schemers. If unable 
to visit the section in person, they 
should write to the governor of the 
state and ask for information that con 
be relied upon.. He will see that offi- 
cial data are furnished that usually can 
be depended upon. In the absence of 
such information, results may be as 
Gisastrous in certain sections of the 
south as results were when it was at- 
tempted to settle the semiarid regions 
of the west without either irrigation 
or dry farming. 

In some parts of Baldwin county, 
Ala, between Pensacola and Mobile the 
situation seems to be acute. “At Foley, 
Baldwin county, there were two sui- 
cides last week, one being ground to 
pieces under a train; over_100 so-called 
farms are thrown on the market by 
deluded buyers who have sunk their 
all. One man brought his family to 
this section from California; in three 
weeks he was on his way back again, 
$2500 poorer. Another, at a favorable 
season, paid $2000 cash for a farm, 
then returned to Ohio, sold his prop- 
erty up there, moved his family down 
here, saw what he really had on his 
hands, and at once turned back with- 
out unloading his car, $3500 poorer. 
Another paid $5000 cash, then a year 
later moved here, and now is packing 
up to go back. Many are unable to 
raise money to get away, although 
they came well supplied; needless to 
mention those who came-~-with nothing 
and have nothing now.” 

The truth about this section seems 
te be set forth in W. F. Meder’s ad- 
dress before the Alabama live stock 
association at Montgomery February 
8 He says: “The rough land is worth 
here only $15 to $40 an acre, but be- 
fore it can. be made productive it 
should be cleared, broken, fenced and 
fertilized. However, some land com- 
panies omit on purpose talking about 
clearing the lands so that the prospec- 
tive buyer, after they sell him, has an 
idea that he will make lots of money 
on rough land right away. These 
people from the north, after investing 
what money they have with them, lose 
it all and return back where they 
came from with an opinion that is not 
favorable for the south. It takes 
money to start in a new country. 

Mr Meder says it costs $15 to clear, 
but others say twice that, In fact, some 
settlers, after having paid $30 per acre 
for rough land, find the clearing cost 
$30 per acre, fencing $250 for the 40- 
acre tract, buildings at least $1000, so 
that before one can get settled and 
raise anything his outlay for a 40-acre 
farm is $3650 at least. Mr Meder em- 
phasizes that the great trouble there 
is incompetent labor and insufficient 
capital. He says no one should take 
up a 40 there with less than $2000, 
and others say $5000. When an expe- 
rienced man like Mr Meder, who 
farms right in that country, utters 
such a caution, it is high time that 
the same be given the widest pub- 
licity. 
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American Agricut-urig, 


The Best Roof 


your consideration— 

worth your Up to date, however 
patent roofing has been invented that ¢. 4 
give the service and satisfaction of slate = 


Sea Green and P 
Roofing Slat.’ 


is pataure’s own and the one reliable ro. {i,>;,... 
home, barn, factory or out-buildings whe:),./ 7°" 
be old or new. ner these 

It costs no more than artificial imitations—), 
agence’ Sro-hronde—never becomes wate; pore g 
never dries out, splits, intine 
repalr, =: iP warps or needs repainting or 

@ best roofing is none too good f. 

kind that mever wears out is the kin. pope. 
Specity that Sea Green or Purple Slate be used un ie 

ectually solve your roofing problemas for {\). }, is you 
of your natural life. ee 


Tell us Where to Send This Bookigs 
of practical, timely and helpful hints that will save 
Money in the final selection of new roofing for th. } yes 
dairy, granary or any other building on your farm. s;, ply.ai 
and mail the coupon below. Upon receipt, your co, .0 
forwarded—without cost or obligstion—by return mali," 


t The American Sea Green Slate Co. 


ne, barn, 


(Roofs that never wear out) 
112 Clark Street, Graenvilic, N.Y, 


pescuessse Sign and Mail this Coupon Today:=««sere, 
American Sea Groen Siste Co 
112 Clark Street, Granvilie, N.Y. 
Send whe Book “‘Roofs’’ and name of nearest 
Roofing Slate to this address: 


dealer in 











have the wheels to ft your wages. Get eur 
feee catalog of instrustions. 


Havana Metal Wheel Co. 
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a these 
wantages--12 
for itself in fuel saving 
beg time. 4 ino 
: tion. 3rd, Greatly reduced bulk. 
bay ith, Easily ble; mounted any- 
‘where, 5th, ery engine part and 
horse power guaranteed. 6th, Ab- 
solutely frost proof. 7th, Positively 
aly snetine with pu 
° th, Swrall pulley 
alow engeninse 


costetaine fot w 
Setar ag cesten Snaine Werks 
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Different than all 
others and better be- 
cause of the double 
gears, big oil boxes, 
drop-forged wrist pin, 
removable _ bearirgs, 
center lift. No ade 
Strain, no noise. Big, 
heavy and powerful. 4, 6, 
8, 10,12,14,16,18, 20 h. 

3. for cata- 
log. Abo feed mills, pump 
ee WE) jacks and gasoline engines. 
STOVER MANUFACTURING CO. 
200 Samson Ave., Freeport, Ili. 











Just ou, 

L Patented. Now Unetul Combination 

riced. Agents aroused. Sales easy. Eve 
foals, Here are 15 toolsin ene. Essex Co., N.Y. 
io * Mechanic 

snap 

confidential terms. Ten-inch sample free if 
THOMAS MFG. CO., 5846 Wayne 


TRY THE SMITH FREE 


We want « SMITH STUMP PULLER 
on every stump or tumbered farm m the 
country. It has a cost record of 7F F 
? stump where the stump: rua from | 1 
feet through: it wil cles irom | '0 ; 
‘ day, joi the work men mite to 
dey for our crtalogue ond FREE TRIAL OFFER. . 
W. SMITH GRUBBER CO, 20 Saath Str. La Crescent, How 
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Trade Mark Registered United States Patent Office. 


CULTURIST 


FARM—MARKETS—GARDEN—HOME 
“Agriculture is the Most Healthful, Most Useful, and Most Noble Employment of Man’’—Washington 
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Market Hogs in the South and East 


Forage Crops the Cheapest Hog Feeds—Much Pork Shipped East, Though It Can Be Easily and Cheaply Raised— 
Hog Farming Worth While for Land Building—Good Crops for Spring Litters—-Carrying Pigs Through the 
Summer—lIndividual Lots Are Important--By A. L. French of Rockingham County, North Carolina 


HE soils of the southwest produce in 
abundance corn, cowpeas, soy beans, 
wheat, oats, rye, herd’s grass, Ber- 

J muda grass and many other crops 
that afford the very cheapest hog feeds. Still 
in the face of this fact my state is importing 
not less than $3,500,000 worth of hog prod- 
ucts each year; and what is true of North 
Carolina is true of nearby, if not all, 
states of southeastern United States. 

Nothing in my judgment could be said 
against this practice of bringing in hog 
products, in case they can be purchased at 
less than the cost of this production at home; 
or even if other crops could be produced in 
our territory that would yield more revenue 
an acre at the same expense for labor and 
leave the soil in as good condition when the 
crop goes marketward. But with my many 
years of working with the soii, I have never 
yet found a crop that will pay a greater net 
profit in land and labor than will a rightly- 
handled hog crop when the dressed product 
commands the price that has been paid for 
the past three years. 

The greatest need of the great scutheast 
is a more fertile soil. When 1000 bushels of 
corn, wheat or rye 





the hogs, Others depend on blackberry bushes, 
and other varieties of briers, thistles, thorns 
and pines, that many of our farmers think 
necessary to grow in the land devoted to per- 
marent pasture. Our permanent pasture, with 
its dense sod, furnishes more or less hog food 
every month during the year. It provides suc- 
culence and much feed at times during the 
winter when the other fields growing over 
crops of rye, crimson clover, etc, are so soft as 
to be injured by the tramping of the animals. 

When the pigs are weaned in the spring 
and are forgetting their mothers, because of 
an abundance of tender rye and clover pas- 
ture with a slop twice a day of skipstuff, the 
mothers are slipped through the gate into this 
ever-present, permanent pasture, there to be 
dried off preparatory to breeding again for 
fall litters. At times, during the late summer, 
when heavy rains cause the pea and soy bean 
fields to become soft, causing loss to the crops 
and damage to the land by the tramping of 
the young shotes, another part of this same 
pasture, well fenced, is waiting to receive 
them and provide grazing until the land settles 
in the regular feeding grounds. Corn is the 
greatest hog feed, and it has even been my 


And the boar is never discarded because of 
age in case he remains a sure breeder. Mated 
while in good flesh, on a succulent pasture 
ration, supplemented with needed grain, and 
living an outdoor life, except for the last week 
of the frequent period, the old sows are 
healthy, strong and vigorous, the first condi- 
tion necessary to the starting of a profitable 
hog crop. 

Fifteen weeks from the time of mating, 
the sows are placed in individual hog lots, 
each sow having a small house, where she 
is left in quiet until the pigs are a week or 
10 days old. She then goes with the other 
nursing sows on to a pasture, where the graz- 
ing plants are not so tall as to keep the pigs 
wet a large part of the time. With the spring- 
favored lot, crimson clover and rye is gen- 
erally the first crop turned on. The pigs, 
as they develop, go from a short pasture into 
one where the plants have attained more 
growth and are supplied with about a half 
feed of grain, consisting of corn and ship- 
stuff mixed about half and half. 

Early in May, as the crimson clover and 
rye begin to become woody, crimson and red 
clover are resorted to for grazing, and these 

clovers run the 





goes in the market in 
the raw state, from 
$220 to $300 worth of 
plant food leaves the 
farm from which. the 
crop is sold. When 
the grain is. fed to 
hogs and the finished 
product is marketed, 
only $55 to $75 of 
plant food is sold. 
When a hundred tons 
of clover, soy beans 
or pea hay leave the 
farm, some $800 
worth of plant food 
and a vast-amount of 
organic matter, the 
soil’s greatest need, 
go with the gship- 
ment. 

When the crops 
are grazed by hogs, 
the products sold 
carry only about $200 
worth of plant food 
and practically no 
vegetable matter. In 
our practice we have 
found that the fin- 
ished products return 
to the farm as much, if not more, cash than 
do the raw products sold as such, taken one 
year with another. With the legumes and 
Winter cover crops left out.of the farm prac- 
tice entirely, our business assumes the hope- 
less condition that conies with a soil steadily 
decreasing in productivity. So much briefly 
for why we grow good hogs on Sunny Home 
farm. 

A good permanent pasture I deem to~be of 
the utmost importance where the cheapest 
meat products are to be produced. With us 
the permanent pasture consists of some blue 
stass, more herd’s grass, much Lespedeza 
(Japan clover), quantities of clover. On 
Sole farms timethy and nothing else supplies 


profitable. 
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Berkshire Boar Owned by A. J. Lovejoy of I 


This is one of the Berkshires which has made Mr Lovejoy famous as a hog breeder. 
For over 30 years this breed of hogs has held its place in Mr Lovejoy’s mind as very 
He is still raising them and finds they are in great demand as breeders. 
They are vigorous, hardy, prolific, mature reasonably early and can be fattened at almost 
any age. They produce the best of pork for home consumption or packing house. 
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shotes until the mid- 
dle of June, when a 
field of rye in which 
clover had been sown 
in February is in the 
rough stage. The 
going of the shotes 
into the matured rye 
is the signal for full 
speed ahead toward 
hogdom. Toward the 
last of August a field 
of early sown Whip- 
poorwill peas is well 
podded, and from the 
rye field to this pea 
field the shotes 
march back and forth. 
When the early- 
planted corn is past 
the roasting ear 
stage, the hogs are 
started on a light 
feed of snapped ears, 








chief dependence as a concentrate, but is never 
fed alone. I always add the finishing touch 
by means of a succulent, nutritious pasture 
ration in which the legume plants predomi- 
nate. From the foregoing, it will be gathered 
that I, for the south, believe in the production 
of two litters a year. At mating time I wish 
the sows to be in strong condition, and this 
necessitates the feeding of a liberal grain 
ration while the pigs are nursing. Thin sows 
cannot be depended upon to produce good, 
large litters of big, strong pigs, no matter how 
good they may be individually. A good, big 
sow, weighing 400 pounds or more, never gets 
too old to stay on our place, so long as she 
produces net less than 14 good pigs a year. 


llinois 


the feed being in- 
creased as the corn 
matures until the 
hogs during the last 
six weeks of their 
lives are _ getting 
about all they will 
consume, The fattening hogs are never con- 
fined in a pen of any description, having a 
shed for protection in wet, stormy weather. 
Their feeding is all done in the fields, where 
the manure being dropped is ready to help 
the succeeding crop along without expense 
for hauling and spreading. 

The fall crop of pigs are run through the 
winter on rye, crimson clover, turnips, grass 
from the permanent pastures, and a light feed 
of corn and shipstuff, and after May 1 are 
handled with the spring crop and in the same 
manner, except that they receive their corn 
feed in the late summer from the crib and 
are ready for market about 60 days before 


the spring crop. 
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C. E. Thurston of New York Addresses Poughkeepsie Meeting of New York State Fruit Growers’ Association— 
Describes Method Recently Extended to Eastern Apples and Pears and Likely Soon to Include Small Fruits-~ 
Shows Advantages to Both Growers and Dealers—Compares with Consignment Plan 


DO NOT claim that selling fruit 
at auction is the only perfect way, 
but I do claim that -it is the one 
best way at present. It is not a 
new proposition by any means, as foreign 
lemons, oranges and grapes have been dis- 
posed of by this method in New York for 
over 50 years. It is only comparatively 
recently, however, that the- sales of fruit, 
including bananas, California and northwest- 
ern deciduous fruits, California and north- 
western boxed apples, Arizona, California, 
Florida and Porto Riéeo oranges, lemons, 
grapefruit, pineapples, ete, have been sold 
by this method, and more recently still Hud- 
son river and New York state apples are 
taking their regular turn in the sales. 

We have today commodious and comfort- 
able salesrooms not only in the auction com- 
pany’s building, but on several of the rail- 
road piers. There is ample floor space to 
display the goods to be offered for sale, and 
comfortable accommodations, both in sum- 
mer and winter, for the buyers. 

{I will endeavor to describe to you a sale 
of a car or more of apples and barreled pears. 
The grower in the first place when ready to 
Joad or has his car loaded, providing it is 
coming by rail, should prepare 2a manifest 
of the car, stating the number of barrels of 
each variety and grade, also the number and 
the initial of the car, as well as the railroad 
over which it is to be shipped, mailing this 
manifest, together with a copy of the bill 
of lading, to his New York representative. 
It is very important in order to establish 


claims when such may be necessary that both 
car number and initial be plainly stated. If 
the goods are shipped by steamboat, give the 


name of the steamer or of the line. If this 
manifest is mailed promptly, it enables the 
receiver to be on the lookout and trace the 
afrival of the goods. It also enables the 
receiver to have a catalog prepared for the 
use of the buyers. 

This printed catalog is prepared in exact 
accordance with the manifest as furnished 
by the shipper. When the goods are opened 
for display, the buyers, numbering anywhere 
from 50 to 200, attend the sales, mark up the 
various lines according to their judgment of 
the quality and price they are willing to pay. 


Advantage of Selling by Catalog 

The great advantage of selling by catalog 
is that there are usually about 15 lines on 
@ page, and as the auctioneer sells the choice 
of the page, there is usually a difference of 
opinion among the buyers as to which is the 
best. ime or mark. The result is that we 
secure a competition of say 15 or 20 or more 
buyers, who may consider line No 10 choice 
of.that page, and all of the rest of the buy- 
ers who may be bidding on line No 8 or line 
No 1 at the same time. When, however, the 
highest bid has been realized, and taken as 
an example, that is, say $4, and the buyers 
choose line No i0, there is immediately keen 
competition among many of the several buy- 
erg to secure line No 8 or line No l, or any 
other tine’ that they consider equally good 
at the same price. 

Referring back, however, to the prepara- 
tion forthe sale: When the agent receives 
his manifest, he immediately calls up the 
railroad or steamboat people to ascertain if 
that particular lot of goods will arrive that 
morning, and being assured that it will, he 
immediately sends his trucks to the pier to 
take therefrom either the entire shipment, 
or, as we term it; “parts of marks.” If the 
shipment is a small one, the entire lot is 
carted to the warehouse of the auction com- 
pany. 

If, however, it is a.straight car of one, 
two or three varieties, several barrels of each 
variety or mark are withdrawn from the pile 

carted to the warehouse, They are then 


See i 


lined up; that is,sa blue chalk mark is put 
on the barrel, showing the catalog number, 
Where there are 20 barrels or less of one 
variety or mark, only one or two barrels are 
opened, usually one -barrel on the ‘face- and 
the bottom of the second barrel. Where, 
however, there are 100 barrels or more in a 
lot, usually five are opened, two on the face, 
two on the bottom and one barrel partially 
emptied from the bottom into a basket. This 
gives the buyers ample opportunity to 
examine the face or plate of the barrel, the 
quality of the bottom of the barrel, and the 
interior of the barrel that has been partially 
emptied. 

The established terms of sale are: “Sales 
of fruit are not made by sample, but sold 
strictly as is, no allowance being made for 
any cause whatsoever. Buyers taking all 
risks.” 

Like all good rules, however, this has 
one exception, and that is, if the fruit is 
marked and sold as one variety, but turns 
out another, which does occasionally happen, 
the buyer is not compelled to take that par- 
ticuiar lot, but it is resold for account of the 
shipper at the earliest possible moment. It 
also occasionally happens that a barrel will 
be me-ked, say “Spy,” and contain two-thirds 
or more Spy in the barrel, but will have 
been filled up with Baldwin or some other 
variety. This particular barrel then comes 
under the exception, and growers should be 
careful when such is the case to mark that 
barrel “Spy and Baldwin” or “mixed varie- 
ties." This then avoids any comeback, and 
the sale is final. 


Buyers Pay for Delivery 

Another important point in connection with 
the selling of goods at auction, namely, the 
goods are sold “as is,” and where they stand 
regardiess of whether it may be on the Bar- 
clay street, Chambers street, Franklin street, 
Debrosses street, or any other pier or ‘col 
storage warehouse, or in the warehouse of 
the auction company. 

Delivery is: made at the buyer’s expense. 
Outside of the actual commission charges 
there are no additional charges of cartage, 
cooperage, or other expenses charged to 
grower or shipper. 

Sales of various fruit at auction begin 
early in the morning and are practically con- 
tinuous up to 4 or 5 o'clock in the afternoon, 
five days in the week, Monday to Friday 
inclusive. The usual hour for the sale of 
barreled apples and pears, however, is 11.30 
a m, thereby giving ample time to secure 
parts of marks of goods that arrived that 
morning, and have them properly displayed 
for the inspection of buyers. 

We use the term “parts of marks” instead 
of saying “samples,” because if we sold goods 
by sample, the law would compel us to 
deliver each and every barrel exactly the 
same as sample on whieh they were sold. 
This yor know is almost a physical impossi- 
bility in the fruit busimess. Undoubtedly, 
among our best growers and packers the 
goods run fairly even, and average up equally 
well, but if a buyer was buying on sample, 
and afte the sale was over, decided that he 
had paid. teo much money, he could then 
repudiate the sale by claiming that seme of 
the goods were not equal to sample. 


Hew Sales Are Conducted 


To return again to the salesroom. After 
the buyers have marked up their catalogs, 
the salesroom. f have seldom been in the 
the saiesroom. I have seldom been in the 
the salesroom when there were Tess than 50, 
and I have frequently seen over 300 in 
attendance. 

When we first preposed to sell California 
fruits at auction, we were met with the objec- 


- 


tion of both growers ‘and shippers that the 
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buyers in the salesroom would form a pool. 
that one man would do the buying, or as the, 
expressed it, “steal the goods,” and would 
divide them up among the others. This 
however, is an utter impossibility. Our bi 
ers consist of peddlers, hucksters, retail dea). 
ers, New York jobbers and brokers who b 
for out-of-town dealers. The nationaliti.-< 
include Italians, Greeks, Germans, Enelis 
Irish, Americans and Hebrews. 

We have buyers in the same sale who hav: 
paid as high as $7.50 for a box of pears, 0: 
50 pounds of fruit, and we have other buyers 
particularly the peddlers and hucksters, who 
will buy anything, no matter in what con- 
dition it’may arrive, as long as they see a 
opportunity of selling it. The fruit auction 
room is open to anyone who desires to pu: 
chase as long as his credit is establish: 
or he has the cash with him to pay for th 
goods. 

One of the very many advantages of seli- 
ing geods at auction which the Californi 
northwestern and Florida and other shipp: 
have fully realized is that under the old pla 
when goods were consigned to a commiss 
house to sell at private sale; the salesman 
that commission house could be dealing wi 
only one customer at a time. Naturally tha 
salesman would endeavor to realize as muc! 
money as possible or the price that, in | 
judgment, the goods warrant; but no matt 
what price he might ask for the fruit, buyers 
usually claim they can buy equally good fruit 
from one of this salesman’s competitors a: 
25 cents or 40 cents a barrel less. The result 
would be that rather than lose the sale hi: 
self and-allow the custimer to go to his com- 
petitor, he would either lower his pric: 
split the difference. The natural result 
that in purchasing consigned goods, the bu: 
ers are always trying to beat down the price 


Advantages of Auctioning 


On the other hand, when goods are sold at 
auction, the competition is keen. The fruit 
is sold to the highest bidder, regardless 
whether he be a push-cart man, a 
dealer or a jobber. The result is that th: 
buyers are boosting or making the markei 
and helping to raise the price of the goods 
As an example, we might have a fancy lin 
ef Baldwin apples. Among the numerous 
ether bidders there would be two retailers 
or other buyers, whose places of business 
were near each other,.and whose trade was 
practically the same. Jones would bid up 
to $4, and Brown seeing that Jones’ bid was 
$4, would go 5 or 10 cents higher, feeling 
that while the value of the goods was only 
$4, the fact that he could get them and that 
his competitor would not have any of that 
particular mark that day, would make the 
goods more valuable to him. 

Supposing, on the other hand, this same 
lot of Baldwin were being sold at private 
sale.. Jones would happen to come into the 
store where they were being sold, and the 
salesman would ask $4 a barrel fer them. 
The fruit. might suit, but he would, nine 
times-out of 10, say that he could buy equal) 
as good at $3.75.. In the meantime, Brown 
might have. gone to another dealer for his 
supplies, and purchased some Baldwin there, 
which would suit his trade fer $3.50 a barrel. 
The consequence would be that uniess the 
salesman accepted Jones’ offer of $3.75, bh: 
would have to wait until another customer 
appeared, and then knowing that he could 
not get over $3.75 from Jones, he would ask 
the second eustemer only $3.75. 

This is not theory. [ft is actual fact. | 
could cite numerous instances where a sil'- 
ilar variety and quality of goods sold at auc 
tien and private sale, shipped at the saie 
time, realized better tesults through tie 
auction system. 

Another great advantage of selling g00'* 
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DISTRIBUTION OF FARM PRODUCE 





at auction is that the returms are very 
prompt. | York state apples and: pears are 
ysually sold at 11.30 a m, and the account 
sales, copy of the price printed catalog, the 
paid freight voucher and a check for the net 
proceecs are mailed to the shipper that very 
same night. A further advantage is as 
explained before there are no further charges 
or incidental expenses other than the actual 
commission. I have seen account sales ren- 
dered to a shipper on a basis of $2 a barrel 
at private sale’ The commission would be 
10%, or 20 cents, the cartage 6 cents, and 
the cooperage 2 cents, a total of 28 cents’ 
expenses, or in reality 14% on the gross sale. 
In other words, the grower would receive 
pack $1.72 less the freight raid. When goods 
are sold at auction, the commission of 10% 
covers all charges excepting freight, and the 
grower would receive $1.80. 


Commission vs Atiction System 

Chere is still a further great advantage. 
While there are a great many honest and 
upright commission men, there are unfortu- 
nately some who may not return the full 
value or price they received for the goods. 
it is an utter impossibility to act dishonestly 
to the grower when goods are sold at auc- 
tion. The sales are open. There are prac- 
tically 200 people who know the price that 
each line sells at. The catalog shows the 
marks of both the shipper and the variety. 
The auction company must and does keep a 
complete record of the name of the buyer, 
and it is possible at any time to trace down 
a sale. It is necessary for the auction com- 
pany to render the buyer an invoice, stating 
the line number and the price. It would, 
therefore; be an impossibilty to render an 
account sales for less money than the goods 
actually sold for. 

On the other hand, where goods are sold 
at private sale, and there are so many dif- 
ferent receiving stations, it is necessary for 

dealer to have a staff of several sales- 
men, at least one man for each receiving 
station. Undoubtedly, the dealer endeavors 
io secure reliable, honest salesmen, but as a 
great deal of this business is done for cash 
on the barrel, it is not an impossibility for 
a salesman to sell 10 barrels at $3 a barrel 
and receive $30. When he returned to the 
office, he would hand in $25 as the result 
of that particular sale, and this amount of 
#25 would be the amount credited on the 
growers’ account sales. I do not claim that 
this happens frequently, but I certdinly do 
know that it has happened. 

It is generally believed that when the goods 


are put up at auction they must be sold at 


that time. This is not a fact. If the weather 
has been bad, and the attendance at the sale 
is light, if the’ receiver’s idea of the value 
of the goods is, say, $3 a barrel, and the high- 
est bid obtainable on that sale is $2.50, it is 
the receiver’s right to say ‘“‘No privilege,” 
which means that only one lot not exceeding 
20 barrels will be sold at that price. The 
balance of the car may be withdrawn and 
held over for the next sale or put into stor- 
age. The withdrawing of goods, however, 
is the exception rather than the rule. 

As a rule, the auction sales are so regu- 
lated that the supplies are seldom, if ever, 
excessive. The receiver inquires among his 
friends in the trade how the fruit is moving, 
and makes up his mind the day before as to 
the quantity he intends to offer. If fruit is 
going out lively at good prices, he usually 
crowds the sale, putting in all he can secure 
for that offering. If the trade complain that 
trade is poor and fruit moving slowly, the 
receiver using his best judgment offers only 
that fruit which must be sold quickly. 


Auction System Permanent 

The auction system has come to stay. I 
know that many commission men are opposed 
to it, and I know where they have written 
urging growers not to permit their goods 
to be sold at auction, as this system was 
injuring the market. Personally, I believe 
that the auction system will not injure any 
man who is legitimately engaged in the fruit 
business. He has protection in the fact that 
he knows what quality, variety and price his 
nejghbor or competitors are paying. He 
knows that if he purchases equally good fruit 
at the same price, he cannot be undersold, 
and that both dealers will make a legitimate 
profit. If he is a wholesaler, he knows that 
he cannot charge more than a fair profit for 
handling the goods as the’ sales are open. 
If he does charge too much profit, retailers, 
jobbere or hucksters will soon get on to the 
fact and will patronize the auction sales 
themselves. 

There is one-point in connection with sell- 
ing goods at auction, or even at private sale, 
and that is to put up goods in the very best 
possible manner, and establish a _ brand. 
Make at least three, if not four, grades of 
your apples, Extra Fancy, Fancy, Choice 
and Standard, and mark them respectively 
XXXX, XXX, XX and X. Adopt the specifi- 
cations for grading apples now in effect in 
Washington and Oregon. : 

My reason for asking the establishment of 
a brand is that when buyers have once pur- 
chased that brand, and found the packing 
and grading to be honest and strightforward, 

















Infteresting Plate of the Ever-Popular Bartlett Pears 


Aside from the fact that it bears early, regularly and abundantly, the Bartlett 


bear is justly popular on account of its size, beauty and excellence. 
When introduced to this country its name was lost. 


Berkshire, England, about 1770. 


It originated in 


Since it was cultivated and disseminated by Enoch Bartlett, it became universally known 


as the Bartlett. 


It ripens better here than in England, and will mature in the cellar, 


even when picked before full size is reached. 








they will come to the next sale with the 
intention of -buying more of the same fruit, 
as it has pleased them and their customers. 
Take for an instance that this buyer happened 
to be a large retail dealer. You would be 
surprised to know how these dealers watch 
the lines bought by their competitors. If 
Brown notices that Jones is buying a certain 
mark of fruit from day to day, he imme- 
diately endeavors to get some of that same 
mark for his needs. The result is that com- 
petition is even more keen to secure that 
particular mark with the result that prices 
realized are more satisfactory to the shipper. 


Openings for All Fruits 


I have confined my remarks to the selling 
of barreled apples and pears. There is, how- 
éver, a splendid opportunity to build up a 
box trade. A shipper in this room has sent 
Kieffer pears of identically the same quality 
to be sold at auction. Part of this fruit was 


put up in barrels in the very best possible 
manner, the other part in boxes, carefully 
wrapped after the California. style. My 


understanding is that the cost of barrel and 


packing was approximately 22 cents a_ box, 
and by actual weight it took 3% boxes to 
make one barrel. It, therefore, cost the 
shipper 77 cents to pack 3% boxes, as against 
50 cents to pack one barrel. His barrels 
sold from $2.75 to &3, with an average of 
$2.87. Deducting the cost of barrel and 


packing, his net returns were $2.37%. 

His boxes sold for #1.25. Taking 3% boxes 
to make barrel deducting the cost 
of box, paper and packing of 77 cents, his net 
returns were at the rate of %3.60% a barrel. 


It was very late in the season when this was 


one and 


attempted, but I believe by working along 
these lines, a reputation for this box fruit 
ean be established that will be highly sat- 
isfactory to the shipper. 

I have also omitted mentioning the sale 
at auction of berries, cherries, currants, 
plums, peaches and other “mall deciduous 
fruits grown in this state. A movement is 
on foot, however, to establish sales of this 


description. I believe if proper support and 
encouragement can be obtained both 
the steamboat people and the growers, a very 
large percentage of small fruits will soon be 
sold by this method. 


from 


I have no hesitation in saying that when 
the anction for small fruits is firmly estab- 
lished it will save the grower considerable 


money in the way of cartage expense, .which 
he now has to pay; net returns on all varie- 
ties of fruit will be higher, the sales will be 
well patronized and the market will be 
cleaned up daily, the fruit thereby going into 
immediate consumption, and the buyers being 
in a position to attend the next day’s sale 
and purchase heavily. In my opinion, the 
auction system for selHing small fruits will 
be of immense benefit, as it will certainly 
have a tendency to increase consumption. 


Various Types of Soils are grouped and 
divided according to their composition. Peat 
is a soil containing 35% or more of organic 
matter. It may sometimes be mixed with a 
little sand or silt. A peaty loam contains 
from 15 to 35% of organic matter with much 
sand or silt and a little clay. When the com- 
position is from 15 to 35% of partially decom- 
posed organic matter, containing much clay 
and some silt, it is called muck. A clay soil is 
from 15 to 25% of clay and usually contains 
much silt and some sand, while a silt loam 
contains more than 50% of silt and less 
than 15% of clay with some sand. Loam soil 
is from 30 to 50% of sand mixed with a large 
proportion of silt and containing but little 
clay. A sandy loam is from 50 to 75% of 
sand and a fine sandy loam this same propor- 
tion of fine sand mixed with much silt and 
a little clay. Soils with more than 75% of 
sand are elassed under the general term of 
sands. Gravels are soils of more than half 
gravel and stony loams are soils plentifully 
covered with stones more than an inch in 
diameter. Varying amounts of organic mat~ 
ter are found in all‘types of lands. This is 
produced from decaying vegetabie matter. 








The Man with the Hoe 
Wants a Good Fertilizer 


For the land’s sake 
give him BOWKER’S 


“~ 


Don’t do a good job with the hoe, anda poor one 


with the fertilizer. 


As long as you must hoe, why 


not have the best possible crops to show for it? 
Thorough cultivation coupled with the right fertilizer, 
and encugh of it, will increase the production and 
profits of any farm. 


We havea brand to -fit every crop and every 
pocket book, and every bag of fertilizer we ship is 
backed by forty years of experience, prompt service, 
the best materials, the best facilities. 


We want agents wherever we are not now represented. 
Write today for prices and terms; this may mean a good 
business for you if you act at once, 

Write anyhow for our illustrated catalogue and calendar, 
We want you to know Bowker's before you buy your spring 


fertilizer. 


BOWKER 


Address, Department B 


FERTILIZER COMPANY, 
60 Trinity Place, New York. 


Original and largest manufacturers of special fertilizers. 
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Full of New Ideas 
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eggs as well a on breeding and feeding. 


Profitable 


By M. G. KAINS 
Poultry Editor Orange Judd Weeklies 


Poultry Production 


HIS book shows how poultry can be made 


more profitable. 


Ample discussion is given 


to practical breeding, selection, and improve- 


ment of business poultry, feeding for growth, for 
market, for eggs, etc. 


From cover to cover the book is written with 
the one aim of aiding the poultry raiser to make the most money from the 
farm flock; hence special emphasis is laid on marketing both poultry and 


as a guide in the hands of actual farmers rather than feather fanciers. 


The essential features of so-called systems of poultry raising, such as 
Philo, Corning, Rhode Island egg farming, South Shore soft rooster rais- 
ing, and co-operative buying and selling of poultry supplies and products, 
are presented so the reader may know and adopt such leading practices of 


the poultry world as may fit his conditions. 


In short, the volume is intended 


Improved methods of hatch- 


ing and rearing are discussed clearly and concisely as are other important 
topics, such as the location of yards, houses, fixtures, and handy devices, 
business breeds, maintaining health in the flock, fattening ducks, geese, 
turkeys, guineas, fowls, etc. 


Handsomely Bound in Cloth 


This book contains 288 pages, is 


handsomely 


bound in green vellum cloth, library style, 


5x74 inches, printed on fine paper from clean, new type, and is beautifully illustrated, both in the text 


and with half-tone inserts on heavy coated paper. 


It is given with a subscription—not sold—and this 


edition was prepared ww oe for our sabscribers. It surpasses anything that has ever been put out in 
» and is a credit to any library.. The regular edition sells for $1.50. 


st to Any Subscriber 


connection with a subscription offer. 
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~ Soil ieoncteliog for Eaasdasde 


Cc, W. BURKETT 


Much interest is centered about the 
use of commercial bacteria for inocu- 
lating the soil. Inquiries come to me 
continually concerning this matter, I 
have just been looking over the ad- 
vance sheets of the new book on Fer- 
tilizers and Crops by Dr L. L. Van 
Siyke of the New York experiment 
station, and published by Orange 
Judd company. I desire to quote from 
this book because he covers the mat- 
ter so clearly. He says: 

Can the use of nitrogen-fixed legume 
bacteria be. made a practical means of 
furnishing nitrogen to crops in place 
of nitrogen compounds obtained from 
commercial sources? That this can be 
done has been satisfactorily demon- 
strated. In many cases the special 
kind of bacteria needed is. present in 
soils. This is true where a given leg- 
ume has been grown successfully for 
For example, in the central and 
eastern states the bacteria peculiar to 
the clovers are common in most culti- 
vated soils, because these crops had 
been generally grown for a long time, 

Similarly, alfalfa in the western and 
coWpeas in the southern states can be 
grown often without making any special 
effort to supply the soil with the re- 
quired material. On the other hand, 
alfaifa in the eastern states commonly 
requires an artificial supply of this bac- 
teria on soils where it is grown for the 
first time, and the same is true of soy 


eans. 
it has been demonstrated that 


when failure to grow the legume crop, 
this is due to the absence of the nitro- 
gen-fixing bacteria characteristic of the 
particular crop. Good crops can be pro- 
duced as the result of furnishing the 
soil with the required organisms sup- 
plying the sail with bacteria known as 
inoculation. This can be accomplished 
in different ways; among which- are the 
following: By the use of soil contain- 
ing desired bacteria and by use of spe- 
cial preparatjons or pure cultures. 


Soil and Commercial Bacteria 

The above defines the two ways by 
which, the land may be indculated. 
During several years back I have 
used both soil and pure cultures for 
different crops. I am satisfied that 
many failures with leguminous crops 
have been due both io a lack of bac- 
teria inthe soil and to a condition of 
the soil that is unfavorable to the de- 
velopment of the bacteria. In the 
case of milk, if it be pasteurized, 
cooled, and bacteria kept out, it will 
remain pure and sweet for a long 
time. You see, the bacteria have been 
destroyed, and until they are re- 
vived or admitted. to 
cannot cause the milk to sour or de- 
cay. In the case of milk we look up- 
on these bacteria or germs as bad fel- 
lows. With bread, on the other hand, 
the yeast plant is both useful and 
necessary. So, too, are the bacteria 
growing on the legume roots. They 
make it possible for the plant to util- 
ize the nitrogen of th@ air and thus 
to increase its weight in yield. 

The important consideration when 
either soil or a commercial culture is 
used for inoculation is to have the 
soil. in which the legume is seed- 
ed in a condition to favor the devel- 
opment of the bacteria. In other 
words, the soil must be such as will 
make the bacteria comfortably at 
home when ‘introduced. This means 
it must be reasonably well aerated; 
that it "must contain a reasonable 
amount of vegetable matter, and 
above all, that it be liberally supplied 
with lime>so as to neutralize the acids 
in the soil. Bacteria cannot grow in 
an acid soil. It must be sweetened by 
lime, It would make no difference 
whether pure soil or artificial cul- 
tures were used; if the soil is sour 
the good effects would be destroyed. 
I think that those who have tried 
the commercial cultures, or even soil 
inoculation, and have gotten no sat- 
isfying results, will find an explana- 
tion of failure right at this point. 

Objections to Use of Soil 

If soil containing the bacteria de- 
sired is easily available, the problem 
is easily solved, but so frequently !t 
is not available, and to ship such by 
freight or express would make it so 
expensive as to be impracticable. 
Here is where the pure cultures come 
in. They can be sent by mail, and if 
the soll is right and the cultures han- 
dled rightly, provided the cu**ures are 
rightly made, the result- will be the 
same. 

Another thing: Many. farmers. dis- 
itke to use soil, because it is such au 


the milk they. 


easy way to get soil eens ana 1, 
seeds admitted to the land. 
All things considered, the pra tical 
use and value of the commercial } : 
teria have been proved. Th, sie 
great possibilities for pure cv tithe 
every farm where new legumes se 
be tried, until the soil becomes tp, be, 
oughly inoculated by continuous use 
I cannot refrain from : 
again, however, that satisfactory Pee 
sults will follow only the 
farmer gets his soil in a condition 
that will make the bacteri: mfort. 
ably at home on that soil. This 
soil or commercial bacteria 
the rest in making the yield 
able. So inrportant and far-r hing 
is the problem. connected with pbett, r 
legume -crops. that I think it worth 
while to do a bit. of experimentins 
with the commercial cultur that 
every farmer may know himself ig jt 
is possible to increase his yields py 
means of this aid.’ The cost i: 
and it is worth while to make 
even with the garden, legumes 


The “Valuation” of Fertilizers 


The so-called commercial 
any manure or fertilizer does ; 
the agricultural value or crop p: 
ing power of its plant food. s 
commercial value is. interesting 
ecmparative purposes. It is bas: 
on the price at which the 
elements can be bought at who 
for spot cash in carload lots 
cultural chemicals, 

For instance, last ~year nit: 
nitrate. and ammonia salts 
cents ‘per pound, soluble phos 
acid 4% cents; and potash 4 
cents. On this basis, 100 po 
moderately rotted stable 
ordinary cattle contains about 
pound of: nitrogen, the sam: 
of phosphoric acid and about 
tenths . af a pound of potas 
quantity of these/three elem: 
give it-a commercial value 
per ton. But every farmer kno 
for some crops and most so 
manuré will so increase the : 
crops that its agricultural v 
crop-producing power, is a good 
more than its commercial valu 
$2.88 a ton, 

So, too, in the 
fertilizers, ‘“‘The 
and cannot show 
ef fertilizers, but only one it 
largest item: to be sure—of t! 

That item is “simply what 
cost the farmer to buy the 
amount of plant food as the 
fertilizer contains, at freight 
unmixed in raw materials 
quality. Other items are grind 
mixing, bags, freight, agents’ 
sions, as well as other items, 
factory charges, losses and pro 
fact, one must add $10 or mo 
valuation to approximate wh 
be, in most cases, a fair selli 
This is the way in which the ‘ 
cut station again explains the 
which it illustrates thus: 

“Fertilizer A costs $35, and t 
food in it has a valuation 
Fertilizer B costs $32. and 
food a yaluation of $22.25. Th« 
for converting the raw mate! 

a uniform mixture and del 
are $8.75 in A, and $9.75 in PB 
A about 33.3% of the valuatio 
plant food in-it, and B, 43.9 
which we call percentage (1 
between cost and valuation. Assum®= 
the substantial accuracy of ti 
of plant food and that the 
phosphoric acid and potash are ¢ 
valuable in both brands, it : 
that A is a better purchase thax B. 
For while the difference bet St 
and valuation (i e, the cost 0! 
facture and selling) is only >! 
in B than in A, in the latter it is about 
44% of the value of the raw mater’ 
and in the former only about »’ 
How Fertilizers Compare 

Bearing in mind the above expiah 6 
tion, the many analyses of fertill en 
reported by the Connecticut ee 
fer ast year afford the followin 


BUSINESS NOTICE 


owkers 

“For the Land’s Sake use Bow 
fertilizers; they enrich the earth and 
those who tilt it.” 
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ons. The table shows the 
ae of brands analyzed for each 
manufacturer, also best and poorest 
mparison between valuation and re- 
oe price to the farmer. Thus out of 
wt brands in first line of table the 
oe sation of one came within $7.26 
oe ton of its selling price, and the 
videst difference was in a brand that 
gold at $15.26 above its valuation. The 
game explanation applies to the rest 
of the table. 


Cost of Fertilizer Above Its Value 



















No Best Poorest 
bral ds Name mfr showing showing 
g Am Agri Chem Co.......++«.- $ 7. $15.26 
10 as “ Bradley Brands . 15.17 
3 “ “ Great Eastern....... 1k. 14.05 
ri e “ North Western. - 10.8 13.36 
eo “ Packers’ Union 12.21 
é “ Quinniplac .... 13.55 
3  Read.....++.0+- 16.41 
3 Wheeler ..+-+++++05 Of 13.47 
5 ‘ Williams & Clark... 12.86 14.57 
10 Armour, Baltimore..... 7.47 11.76 
6-7 Berkshire Fertilizer Cc 6.00 14.43 
4 Bowker Fertilizer Co. 5.14 17.37 
“8 Buffalo Fertilizer Co.. es 9.21 13.04 
6 E. D. Chittenden & Co....... 8.23 14.94 
2 E. B. Clark Seed Co.... -- 4.88 6.77 
14 Coe-Mortimer Co... 7.87 17.21 
) '" H. Eldredge.... 12.95 13.77 
7 Essex Fertilizer Co -. 13.98 16.77 
4 L. T. Frisbie Co...... -- 9.55 13.32 
10 Lister’s Agri Chem Works..... 8.98 13.52 
2 E. Manchester & Sons.......- 4.26 -92 
15 Mapes Formula & Guano Co.. 8.76 17.46 
16 National Fertilizer Co........ 6.29 15.84 
6 New England Fertilizer Co 83 15.17 
5 Niantie Menhaden Co ee . 11.48 
6 Olds & Whipple... .........«. 9.37 
5 Parmenter & DISET << occecvcse a: 15.05 
9 Rogers & Hubbard........... a 15.69 
0 Rogers Mfg Co....-e-cccsvess 3. 13.09 
Sanderson Fert & Chem Co.... 2.68 13.58 
C. M. Shay Fertilizer Co...... 1.46 7.42 
M. L. Shoemaker & Co....... 8.42 9.81 
Swift’s Lowell Fertilizer Co... 8.84 15.16 
Wilcox Fertilizer Co......+0« 5.87 15.74 
Treat Seed Oats for Smut 
During the last three or four-years 
nothing new has been developed in the 
way of improving upon the formalin 


method of treating seed oats for smut. 
This is undoubtedly the easiest and 
simplest. Secure one pound of com- 
mercia! formalin at any drug store 
and dissolve in 50 gallons of water. 
Spread the seed out on the barn floor. 
With a sprinkling can, distribute this 
sclution, using about one gallon for 
every bushel of grain. Shovel the oats 
over until thoroughly wet and leave 
the grain in a pile for two or three 
hours, then spread out thin so it. will 
dry. After the moisture has evapo- 
rated, the grain can be sacked and 
held until needed for use. 

The process. is so simple and so 
easily applied that every bushel of 
small grain whether it. be oats, spring 
wheat, barley, etc, should be treated 
even though the farmer ig pretty well 
convinced that smut spores are not 
present in his own seed. It does not 
require much smuttéd seed to result 
in a loss of 5 to 10% of the crop. Any- 
one can figure for himself what this 
really means, 

3e sure that the formalin is up to 
full strength. Formalin is a 40% solu- 
tion of formaldehyde; which rapidly 
loses its strength if it is not kept in 
tightly corked bottles. Dishonest deal- 


ers also dilute with water so that the 
effectiveness of the formalin treatment 
is often seriously impaired, Secure 


your formalin from a source which, to 
your mind, is a guarantee of its full 
strength, then it will be  pos- 
sible to absolutely prevent the pres- 
smutted grain at harvest 


ence of 


time, 





Seed Clover Carefully 


The standard method of seeding red 
clover in the corn field is to sow 12 to 
15 pounds per acre when the oats crop 
g0es into the ground. The oats seed- 
ets have an attachment by means of 
which the cloverseed can be applied 
as desired If the season is marked 
by a reasonable amount of precipita- 
tion, and if the oats are not seeded 
too thick, this method answers very 
weil, In fact, it is the most satisfac- 





tory for the average farmer. There 
may be exceptions, but as a rule, one 
year with another this method is 


standard, 

With the best cloverseed selling for 
$12 to $16 per bushel, it is exceedingly 
Mportant that a catch be secured. 


Rainfall, of course, is beyond control 
of the man who does the seeding, but 
there are other things to consider for 


lack of rainfall is not the only reason 
for failure te secure a good stand of. 
red clover. Do not forget that a sour 
Soil will not grow clover, for the bac- 
teria which thrive on the roots mak- 
«> Satisfactory growth possible can- 
mh develop in an acid soil, The first 
ia then, to do is to determine 
ane o. or not the land intended for 
re er is acid. This can easily be done 
Foe eae in the hand a pellet of 
thi the size of a baseball, Breaking 

® apart, place a piece of red litmus 


iad between the broken edges and 





®w it to remain for five or 10 min- 


STARTING FIELD CROPS RIGHT 


utes. If the litmus paper becomes 
pink the soil is acid. Should this be 
true, the best way to remedy the 4iffi- 
culty is to apply 1000 pounds per acre 
of limestone ground to the fineness of 
a kernel of wheat. Being an alkali 
substance this corrects the acidity, or 
as it is more generally termed, sweet- 
ens the soil. 

Possibly also the lack of vegetable, 
matter in the soil makes it difficult to 
secure a catch of clover. The best 
way to correct this, of course, is to ap- 
ply stable manure as heavily as pos- 
sible up to eight or nine loads_per 
acre. This not only furnishes the re- 
quired humus, but adds plant food to 
the soil, and as a rule, makes the seed- 
ing of clover a success in almost every 
instance. 

Then, if the oats are cut a little bit 
on the green order se that the upper 
portions will be removed in time to 
give the clover plants an opportunity 
to develop, the outcome is more likely 
to be a complete success. 

All these things are worth bearing 
in mind. As was stated in the begin- 
ning of this article, cloverseed is en- 
tirely too high to take any chances 
this coming season, 

The old-fashioned method of seed- 
ing clover is to sow during the latter 






ROOFING 
Mineral Surfaced— 
Needs No Painting 


PCV ESr TeiInG 
about Amatite 
appeals to the man 
with common 
sense. He can see 
its superiority at 
once—the real 
mineral surface 
which never needs 
peeing; the two 
ayers of Pitch 
which is the great- 
est waterproofing 


















We can make Amatite better 
and cheaper than anyone else on 
account of our ater facilities, 
and consequently we sell it at a 
surprisingly low figure. 

Simply the fact that it needs no 
painting is enough to make aman 
sit up and take notice—especially 
the man who has spent time and 
money in painting and tepainting 
smooth surfaced roofings. 


Write to-day for further infor- 
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part of February or early in March on material known; /| mation. 

winter grains, particularly winter the two layers of : 

wheat. The freezing and thawing dur- heavy Tarred Felt | Barrett Manufacturing Company 
ing the late days of winter and early — all these con- Bow York Chi Philadelphia Boston 
spring usually results in the seeds go- tribute to the popu- - ie Clove Pittsburgh Cincinnati 









Seattle 





- City Minneapolis N 
ing down from one-fourth to one-half larity of Amatite. aw B, Eng. a 
an inch. Here they germinate, and if 


the season happens to be one of fre-! — 









quent rainfall this method gives ex- ~~ 
cellent results. If, on the other hand, 
there happens to be a drouth during 
the spring the root systems of the 
elover plants are so near the surface 
that they cannot withstand a very se- 
rious shortage of moisture. For this 
reason seeding clover on winter grains 
is not as popular as it used to be. If, 
at the same time, the field can be top- 
dressed with a light coating of stable 
manure, the chances of success with 
clover are greatly increased. 

At this stage of our agricultural de- 
velopment it does not seem advisable 
to seed clover without a catch crop. 
It takes entirely too much time, and 
the land might just as well be 
working. 








SPARK’ S VICTOR 


A great labor saver. 


distributor. 

quantity. Guaranteed ri 
or aw back. Write 
descriptive circular. 


Price $12.50 
Delivered 





SPARK’S VICTOR PERFECT FEED 
Fertilizer 
a Distributor 


force feed commercial fertilizer 
Distributes any 


Hartsville lmplement Co., Hartsville, S.C 





A Yield of 12 tons of silage may 
easily be obtained from one acre of 
corn. Allowing 30 pounds of silage as TILE DRAINED LAN 
a daily ration, one acre of corn will 


furnish four cows with silage for 200 
days. 


the value. Acres of swampy land reclaim: 


\ Jackson's eets every requirement. 








Pipe. 
for what you want and prices. J 


D IS MORE PRODUCTIVE {siz :¥'st7e2 


Round Drain Tile m: e also make Sewer 
Red and Fire Brick, Chimney be encaustic Sidewaik Tile,etc. Write 
MN H. JACKSON, 70 Third Ave., Albany, K.¥ 








Per Acre 


From My Grandpa’s ad lel 
Globe Onions 


Write for 
My FREE Book. 
Tells how you can 
make a fortune with 
only a few, acres 
raising ONIONS the 
Gilbertson way. 
Write me 
today. 
——— 













gaised by one of my customers the GILBERTSON 
WAY. You can do this just as well as he. If you 
will write for my FREE Book TODAY, I will tell 
you how. I will tell you how I have averaged, for 
ten years, $15,480 net profit per year from 40 acres! 
On ordinary Iowa land. I will tell you how I 
also raised the value of this land, at the same 
‘time, from per acre to $1,200 per acre! I will 
pay all your expenses to Mason City and return, 
mo matter where you live, if I don’t prove to your 
6atisfaction every claim I make! 


A. O. GILBERTSON, Krop Krank 


Here’s the point—there is no good réason why vox 
can’t clear $400 to per acre, every year, instead of 
only $40 to $50 per acre, no matter where you live! I 
will prove to you that you can/ I will tell you 
how you or your boy can take only 5 acres, if 
you don't want fo try more, and make $7,000 net 
profit this year! No matter what you know about 
onions, I will tell you how_you can do just what I 
say you can, with GRANDPA’S PRIDE GLOBE 
ONIONS, raised the Gilberison Way/ And IT won't 
charge you one cent for this information. Don’t turn 
over this page before making a note to Write Todayf 


BOX 769, MASON CITY, JOWA 














= 
Water on Tap Everywhere 


e) If you have a spring, a brook, or a well, you can have water 
on tap in the barn, in the barnyard, in the kitchen or bathroom 

everywhere you need. It will save you, your wife and 
0 your men time, strength and hundreds of steps every day. 
j 






You Can 
Have 

















Get a Goulds pump and you can keep your tank 
in the attic filled with little effort. That’s because 


¥j7 GOULDS Pumps 


are equipped with carefully bored and polished cylinders; valves 
and working parts that fit—the whole pump designed to give the 
ian 2 best possible service and to /ast. 
Sea We make hundreds of different styles to meet every farm condition. 
‘ Let us, with our sixty years’ experience, solve your water problem. 
The whole subject of water supply for the farm is taken up in our 


ay FREE BOOK—“Water Supply for the Home” 


Tells the difference between pumps, bow to select the right one, how to ° 

it in, etc. You'll find it interesting and very valuable. Send for it to- 

ther you think you are going to buy a pump now or not, Find out. 

THE GOULDS MFG. CO., 87 West Fall Street, Seneca Falls, N. Y. 
at “Largest manufacturers of pumps for every service” 
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STUCK UP” 


that are stuck up against a hill- 
a pnd be cultivated with an ordinary 
elding cuiti 


That is just where the 
KRAUS kar CULTIVATOR 
foot lever: whic A slight pressure on the 

lever which controls the entire ma- 
chine, holds it parallel with the row by horse 
power. Works equally well on the level. 
and shovels move sidewise simulta- 
meously. like it for dodging in 
ctooked rows or avoiding end hills. Made to 
every ment. 4, 6 or 8 shovels 
or Spring. Hee, 8 or 10 Spring Tooth 
HIGH OR LOW WHEEL 


Pivot Axle, Pivot Gang or 
Hammock Seat. Simplest 
im constructio 


in operation. 

substitute, 

as Good. 

descriptive catalog. It tells 
of 105 styles to select from. 
Also 2 Horse Walkers and 
Garden Tools. 


THE AKRON CULTIVATOR CO. 
DEPT.12 AKRON, © 


. 





and 
m , A no po erior. 
Pm Ber 


sat srg gfe pais ea ~ 


mold ie vents ik 
References—J. tote» pal.) 20 conte Pe A ae 
Prot. Jarvis of the Con. Sestronaral ts son. 
is nothing better. 


They will tell you there 
-The J. T. ROBERTSON CO. Bex X, Manchester, Cons. 


“CASH TALKS” B52: 


The Fertilizer Materials Supply Co. 
Arron FERTILIZER MATERIALS ‘Shier 


sr genes Fertilizers for general purposes, and 
Special Mixtares of any grade made up to 
order, undet buyer’s supervision 


80 Wall Street, New York *Phone 3958 John 








Brown’s_Auto Spray 


No, 1 fitted with Auto Pop Nozzie—mos 
and thang outit. Cap 








GALL’S NURSERIES, Perry, Ohio 


Have a Large Stock of the finest 
Fruit, Shade and Ornamental Trees. 


Spray Pumps, Spraying Solutions, 
and Gasoline Engines. Deal Direct, 


Prices Low. Send for Price List. 
eae Trees Soney beck it 


ares es 
Goulds Spray Pump: 


D.C. Kantian, 35 W. Philadelphia St., York,Pa. 


When You Write to an Advertiser 
Always begin your letter with the words: 
“I saw your adv. in the old, reliable 
A, A” You will find it will bring you 

ply Lay «Sn orca treat. 
' ment. Our advertisers are glad to send 

catalags to and P answer questions for cur 
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FRUITS AND 
Big Yield of Strawberries 


t. & THPPT, CHAUTAUQUA COUNTY, N ¥ 


I planted 1% acres with strawber- 
ries; 14% acre was grown for the fruit, 
and one-fourth acre of strawberry 
plants, the latter to be used for setting 
new plantations. The land is stony, 
but the soil is very rich. it has a 
southeastern slope and is partly pro- 
tected on the west, but is not protected 
on the north. I think this is the best 
kind of location, as the nerth wind 
sweeps over the field and the cold air 
does not settle on the berries, causing 
frost. Until rather recently the land 
was timbered, but after being cleared 
was cultivated in corn for a few years, 
then seeded to clover and used as hog 
pasture for three years, and afterward 
as a feed lot for hogs for three years 
more. 

For the berries the land was first 
broken with a disk plow 4 inches deep 
the-last of February. Soon afterward 
the ground was gone over eight times 
with a spring-tooth harrow. At every 
harrowing the harrow went down as 
deep as the previous time or deeper 
than the ground had been plowed, 
thus pulverizing the soil thoroughly 
and leaving no clods or pieces of sod 


| underneath, 


The plants were set out in early 
April 3% to 4 feet apart. A lire with 
knots was used to lay off the rows. 
The roots were arranged in fan-shape 
and extended straight down in the 
ground, not being doubled or turned 
back, The crown of each plant was 
set just level with the top of the 
ground, and the soil packed firmly 
around it. The plants were well rooted 
Aroma that had been grown between 
the rows of a new berry bed that had 
not fruited, They had been grown on 
land similar to that on which they 
were planted, 

Soon after setting cultivating was 
begun by running an eight-shovel cul- 
tivator once each way. This was fol- 
lowed up the same day with the hoe, 
dressing up and pulverizing the soil 
around the plants. This was continued 
after each rain as soon as the ground 
was dry enowgh to work. By the time 
the plants had been cultivated three 
times they had begun to make run- 
ners, so they could not be cultivated 
except in One divection, A common 
four-shovel cultivator, stirring the soil 
as déeply asit had been broken, threw 
plants. This was 
also followed with the hoe, placing ali 
the runners in the direction we wished 
them to go, and covering them with 
enough dirt te them to root 
and form new plants. 

By letting them alone for 12 days, 
er until July 25, there was a row con- 
sisting of a solid mat of plants 1 foot 
wide. The spaces were now much 
narrower, so >that ad one-horse culti- 
vator was used, going twice between 
the rows and cultivating only just deep 
enough to hold the mcisture and cover 
the runners very lightiy. About Sep- 
tember 1 ther were sitivated for the 
last time, going one time between the 
rows. By this time the rows or plants 
were about 32 inches in width, 

The following is a record of the re- 
the 1% acres of plants 
that were grown for their fruit. The 


enable 


| yield of berries amounted to 383 crates, 


which sold at a. average price of $2.23 
each, From the one-fourth acre used 
plants to the 
value of $124 were sold. In brief, this 
is the final record: 

Record of the 


883 crates berries at $2.28 
One- dearth acre plants 
Total 
Cost crate material 
ing berries 





Hot Beds sive Cold Frames 


C, E, DURST, UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS 


Hotbeds have artificial heat and cold 
frames have not, otherwise they are 
alike in construction. Hotbeds should 
be as nearly level as possible east and 
west, and have a pitch of-6 te 8 inches 
to the south. A bed of standard size 
for family use is 6x22 feet, and the 
cost of material for same ought not 
to exceed $12. This ought to last for 
many years. 

The excavation should be made 
larger than the frame and be 1 toe 2 
feet deep, the frame being set upon 
the. manure filling and propped up br 
pusts so as to protrude about one- 
baif its width above ground. Fill with 
fresh horse manure and tramp down 
so’ that it wilf reach to about the low- 
er edge of the frame. Then put on 4 


ot ae FE F% Hote P 
VEGETABLES 
to 6 inches of soil made up of 
parts of good garden or rotted 
soil, two parts of compost and one 
part sand. Sow the seeds In drills, 
keeps beds securely covered, air dur- 
ing warm days and apply water when 
needed, wetting the ground thoroughly. 
When the plants are about 2 inches 
high and have put out their first pair 
of true leaves, they should be shifted 
to cold frames, where they can be 
given more room. Not only is the crop 
of tomatoes, eggplant, lettuce and rad- 
ishes made distinctly earlier by this 
method than when the seeds are 
planted in the open field, but a surer 
stand will result and the plants have 
a start that will enable them to better 
withstand Insect enemies. 


*PROF B. L. WATTS, PA STATE COLLEGE 





It is considered rather unsafe to 
use asparagus seed more than one 
year old. Seed may be planted in the 
fall, aithough spring is preferred. 
The drills should be 15 to 18 inches 
apart, and covered with about 1 inch 
of soil. Some ‘growers drill an early 
maturing variety of radish over the 
asparagus to mark the rows. The as- 
paragus seed requires fror- four to 
six weeks to germinate, so the rad- 
ishes do not interfere in the least 
with the asparagus plants. 

The asparagus nursery skould be 
Biven clean tillage during the entire 
summer. Some growers prefer lift- 
ing the plants in the fall, choosing 
only the strongest for planting in the 
permanent plantation. If the grounr 
is prepared early in the spring the 
Plants need not be lifted until plant- 
ing begins, but the safer course is to 
take the plants up in-the fali and 
store them in a cool, moist ceNar or 
pit. 

Experiments at the Pennsylvania 
state college indicate that too much 
care cannot be exercised in the selec- 
tion and planting cf asparagus roots, 
This is-one of .1e main arguments for 
growing one’s own plants. If the 
plants are purchased at about $4 per 
1000, it is net likely that many will 
be discarded, while if grown at home 
and there is a surplus of several 
thousand, the grower will not hesi- 
tate te select the strongest. 

it is important that thinning be 
practiced in the nursery with a view 
to growing the best plants. This 
should be done when the plants are 
about 2 inches high, and they should 
be thinned to an inch or two apart. 


Oo-operative Marketing—The prin- 
ciple of co-operation is no new dis- 
covery, but is one of the fundamental 
laws of the universe. We have always 
been conscious of its continuous ap- 
Plication in all the realm of nature, 
The farmer conforms to its require- 
ments in tilling his soii and producing 
his crops, yet he has not applied it to 
the business end of his occupation. 
He has noticed that it is the domi- 
nating influence in all business enter- 
prises as well as in all political af- 
fairs, but for some unknown reason 
has refused to apply it in marketing 
his produce. He seems perfectly will- 
ing to hand this part of his business 
over to an alien and pay him. Whery 
ally for his work. In other words, 
he is satisfied to take 41 cents for 
what the consumer pays a doHar— 





*[W. H. Ingling, Manager Monmouth 


County (N J) Farmers’ Exchange. 


Buckwheat is not cut in the old- 
fashioned method in this section.. No 
one who has used a self-binder on 
buckwheat will ever try the old meth- 
ods again. The binder cuts cleaner, 
shells tess and leaves the grain in 
better conditions to dry than the old 
ways of cutting. Our practice is to 
have a boy follow the binder and 
stand two sheaves together by their 
tops. This method gets rid of the most 
disagreeable part of buckwheat har- 
vesting and the grain is cured in much 
better condition for hauling to the 
barn, It will also withstand storms and 
especially wind, better.—[J. W. Neilson, 
Clearfield County, Pa, 


i have bought and managed several 
run-down farms, but I have never 
fai‘ed to make them double their pro- 
ductivity in five years. It’s all in 
choosing crops adapted to the soil 
and feeding the land on a business 
basis.—{Horace Roberts. 


—— 


*Hxcerpts from address before 
Pennsytvania horticultural society, 
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fear ag as aga have, Preven 
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Y bores Pas 


Py rage mixtures, Douglas pimps 
by expert engineers and built by 
skilled nea #6. Every pump is tested and 
true. ¢ name 23 Of @ pump stands 
for the utmost in reliability and dura)i\; ty. 
We're the oldest pump concem in the 
conse, bas our et, ly mod. 
ree generations of farmers have 
— with entire — 
matter what yer sel 
—whether bucket pump, ete » 
pon sprayer you are certain of the utm 
in quality. Sg have proved theit efficiency 


wherever used. 


Ask for 1912 Catalog and 
Name of Nearest Dealer 


Our latest catalog contains much valuable form 
tion on the right outht to ae and wi +? 
spray, ma’ to use, ete: Lasbeonsen ois 


§e's yours for th ant r 
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Y an Sizes 
‘or All Uses 


Engine suited to a 
work. meskes, Barret, 
Buveket, Gerret, 
Sprayers, etc. Free 
° 
catalogue describes en- 
tireline, Write for it. 


FIELD FORCE PUMP CO., 10 11th St. Elmira, ALY. 
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Growing Wheat Fair Promise 





B. W. SNOW 

under ordinary conditions March 
1 is entirely too early to undertake a 
report on the condition of growing 
wheat. This is particularly the case 
she present season, when the entire 
wheat belt has been favored with an 
aousual snow covering. Many of the 
gheat states on March 1, 1912, were 
ynder a heavy coating of snow. In 


ome localities this-blanket has been 
in evidence since late in 19il. It is 
worse than foolish to attempt an es- 
timate of the status of the growing 
erop under th conditions. 

In some parts of the wheat belt, on 
the other hand, the snow has melted, 


ese 


and while anything like an accufate 
judgment conce rning the vitality of 
the growing W heat is impossible, there 


igsome basis for forming an opinion. 
With this in mind and with the data 
secured from our corps of crop repor- 


ters, American Agriculturist is of the 
ypinion that the growing crop of 
winter W heat seeded in the fall of 
1911, to be harvested in 1912, is in 
fair condition. 

In the great winter wheat state of 
Kansas, for example, weather condi- 
tions have been unusually favorable. 
True, much of the crop was sown 


late, but rains were frequent all over 
and 


the state during the fall snows 
have been more abundant than in 
many years. Furthermore, most of 
the sn had disappeared by March 


land the general opinion is that Kan- 
sas wheat is in prime condition. The 
same is true of the crop in Nebraska, 
a winter wheat state of considerable 
importance; of Iowa, Minnesota, Wis- 
onsin and Michigan. 

On the 6ther hand, unfavorable 
conditions in the way of late seeded 
rop, and covering of ice during the 
winter have ‘led reporters to believe 
that the Indiana crop is in bad cone 
dition, and that the Illinois crop is 
far from satisfactory. Reports from 
Oklahoma, Missouri and Ohio force 
the conclusion that the growing wheat 
plant is not very satisfactory in those 


states, 


Grain Stocks Much Reduced 


Farm reserves of grain have been 
whittled down sharply. It could not 
well be otherwise with an extremely 
cold winter, and heavy drafts for 
feeding cereals, such as corn and 
eats. Amounts on hand of wheat,. 


orn and oats are all materially small- 
er than on March 1, 1911. So impor- 


tant is the situation, however, that 
the Orange Judd crop reporting 
burea taking a little additional 






FIELD AND 


time to verify the valuable returns 
from our correspondents in produc- 
ing sections and this authoritative 
statement will appear in these col- 
umns next week in full, 


Peaches Badly Hit in Missouri 


R. L. HILL 








Few peaches probably will be grown 
in Missouri this year, according to W. 
H. Chandler, instructor in horticulture 
at the university of Missouri agricul- 
tural college. Reports from over the 
state show that there are practically 
no live buds on the trees. 

In the state’s greatest fruit district, 
near Koshkonong in Oregon county, 
the temperature was 15 below in Jan- 
uary, when 10 below usually is fatal to 
buds. In the other peach districts in 
the regions of St Louis, Kansas City, 
Hodllister and St Joseph, the tempera- 
ture was even lower. 

W. W. Chenoweth, secretary of the 
state board of horticulture has re- 
ceived letters from several fruit men 
in south Missouriy Of the hundreds 
of peach buds exansined only a few 
were alive, and then it was 1 or 2% 
only. 

“The only district that has escaped 
so far,” says Mr Chandler, “is a small 
section in southwest Missouri,.includ- 
ing Neoshoo in Newton county. In this 
section there are still enough buds for 
acrop. There may be a vigorous old 
tree, here and there, that has enough 
live buds for a crop, or possibly a few 
hardy seedlings may have survived. 
Practically all commercial varieties 
are killed.” 

Cross Fertilization in Orchards—In- 
vestigations at the Virginia experi- 
ment station show that pear orchards 
tend to self-sterility, and that in gen- 
eral orchards shauld be planted with 
reference to cross pollination, In 
three years’ tests, 8000 Kieffer pear 
blossoms and 10,000 Bartlett pear blos- 
soms were hand-pollinated, results 
showing that cross pollenation by in- 
sects is not general. The Anjou, Law- 





rence, Duchess and Kieffer varieties 
proved satisfactory pollenizers for 
planting with Bartlett, although in 


some seasons the Kieffer and Bartlett 
did not bloom at the same time. In hand 
pollenizing nearly 3000 Golden Drop 
peach blossoms showed no benefit from 
cross pollenation with St Johns, Late 
Crawford or Lewis. The self-pollenized 
fruits were perhaps a trifle superior. 





IT have been held back 10 years 


figuring out some way to cultivate 
under low-headed trees. I now do it 
with a gasoline engine. I had one 


built, but didn’t get it out in time to 
do very much cultivating with it, 
though most of the apple crop was 
hauled with it. We are going to put 
a gasoline engine in and clean the 
sround from tree to tree up to 24 
feet.—[H. J. Case, Wayne Co, N Y. 














The Enticement of the Sunflecked Sugar Bush 


Dinner at camp—first outin 
g of the year! 
While yet the snow lies deep and 
Beto Winds are chill, 
re the birds come back with songs 

of cheer, 

Comes 
hil 


/ SUsar-making time to Maple 


Hide the potatoes in the ashes gray. 
ee ,imones ham in slices thin 
neat, 


Bh Ree. 
rpen 2 stick—we'll broil some ham 


And feast’ like pioneers in our retreat. 


me gleam among the maple 


The aaook goes dashing by with noisy 
SI re 
im the nes, Steet their neighbors in 
e 


i. 1 ¥ dri ’ 
day eae falls the clear sap all 








Go to the pail, you'll find some dough- 
nuts there, 
ve P potatoes from their ashy 


ed. 
Pickles—are they upon our bill of fare? 
O yes, and syrup, apple pie and bread. 


The camp is full of steam, but never 
We'll sit beside the furnace while we 
Table “and chairs and plates are left 
Down in thé valley far below our feet. 


Sit on a bucket or a biock of wood, 
Close to the furnace’s busy snap and 


roar, 
When has a dinner looked or smelled so 
4 ? 
Fa]l to; and eat till you can eat no 
7 more, 





{Mary Currier Rolofson. 
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is of high vitality, testing with us from 95 per cent to 
98 per cent and will produce profitable crops if given a 
fair chance. We offer the product of 300 acres of the 
finest Seed Corn we have ever had in our Seed House 
and varieties that we have proven by field test on our 
own 1600-acre Seed Farms to be the best kinds for the 
Middle and Eastern States. If you want to grow the 
largest possible amount of fodder for the silo, plant 
Dibble’s Mammoth White Dent; grows 14 to 20 feet 
in height, rank and dense as a young forest, enor- 
mously productive. R. B. Anderson, Guilford, Conn., 
writes: ‘Stalks 12 to 22 feet high filled a 300-ton silo 
from 11 1-2 acres. Call it ‘King of Ensilage Corn.’ "’ 























Where seasons are short and frost comes early, use 
for husking, Dibble’s Mammoth Yellow Flint, the ear- 
liest, most productive, rankest growing large flint vari- 
ety grown. Ears 10 to 15 inches long, stalks 8 to 10 
feet high, a 100-day corn. And for the silo, Dibble’s 
Early Yellow Dent, the best extra early, large growing, 
yellow dent we have ever tested. Ears 8 to 10 inches 
long, stalks 8 to 12 feet high. G.W. Sharp, Erie Co., Pa., 
says: “‘Matures easily in 80 to 90 days.”’ John C. 
Mapes, Chester, N. Y., reports that he filled a silo 
14x30 ‘feet from 6 acres. 


































Dibble’s Improved Leaming. 10 days to 2 weeks ear- 
lier than the common Leaming of commerce and the 
best standard main crop variety for ensilage or for crop. 
Matures with us in 100 to 110 days, stalks 10 to 15 feet 
high, and we have frequently put into our silos 30 tons 
ensilage to the acre that would have husked 125 bushels 
well-ripened ears. F.S. Parmelee, Putney, Vt., says: 
“Improved Leaming grew 15 to 16 feet high, with many 
Stalks having four ears.’’ 

























Ask for samples. Test them yourself. 


Dibble’s Farm Seed Catalog, telling all about our 
high-grade Seed Corn, Potatoes, Oats, Barley, Alfalfa, 


Clover and Grass Seed, with two new books, ‘Dibble 
on the Potato”’ and “‘Dibble on Alfalfa,’’ Free. Address 


EDWARD F. DIBBLE, Seedgrower, Box A, Honeoye Falls, N. Y. 


HEADQUARTERS FOR PARM SEEDS 


MONEY! 


Get More Of it— Read 


‘AStreakofGold’ 


Galloway’s Latest 
and Greatest Book 


ET me send you “A Streak of Gold.” 
It’s the greatest book ever written 
about Manure, its cere, its value, 
how to get the most money out of it. It’s a book that 
will put Golden dollars in your pocket if you'll Je it. It 
will prove that you have a veritable gold mtne on your 
farm—if you will only ‘ake advantage of it. It tells what 
our most eminent soil experts have found out—what 
, our experiment stations have discovered and what 
thousands of farmers have proved on thousands of farms, every- 
where. It Pe you these facts and figures in simple, every-day 
language that you, your boy, your hired man, your wife—can all 
read, understand and appreciate and use to boost your profits. If 
after Ppa get the book you don’t find its teachings of real value to 
you, I will redeem the b: and pay you one dollar for it if you are 
a farmer with manure to haul. Send me your name and let me 
send you your copy of “A Streak of Gold,” absolutely free. 































































With “A Streak of Gold,” I'll mail 

— my 1912 Galloway Manure 

ader Book and my special 

y iP offer to 10 or more men in every 
eq % Township—an offer that is clinching the spreader 
- Ms 4) business for Galloway wherever it becomes known. 
ae! mSend me your name right car AT es 


van / The William Galloway Company 
} = Galloway Station towe | 


















have medicinal value. Eai them and be healthy. Grow your oWn roots— 
it's easy. Six varieties of strong, thrifty one and two-year-ola roots. They 
will please you. Special prices on iarge orders. Free catalog of Ornamen- 
tal Trees, Fruit Trees, Small Fruits. Vines, California Pavet. Spray Pumps. 


ASPARAGUS 


ROOTS ARTHUR J. COLLINS, Box 0, MOORESTOWN, WN. J. 


Be Suré To Say When You Write Our Advertisers “I Saw Your Adv in thisJournsl.” Ow 
advertise *s like to know which paper they get the most orders from. 
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Becre & Mansur Corn and Cotton Plant- 

' ers, Disc Harrows and Hay Loaders 
9 Planters, Model B Disc 
at oer 2 Le, — 


age eo oaatten and seine adaee 
Deore Dealers Give Both. 
Tell us what tool 

















GARTONS = 


60 to 90 Bushels Per Acre 


Gartons new breed of oats—‘‘President”— 
s the heaviest yielding oat known, L£vren gone 
han our famous “Regenerated gwetie® 





¥ d 

immense yield—sound, fall 

jonally thin skin—superior milling 

Write ola bet Gartess free Book of the Farm.” 


~~ Here is Ssortane Ac Astoni Offer 
}— RA 10 cents agate See an rtment of 10 different 
reed, Field Seeda, including 
x saruple, packet a. of esident Oats and a coupon 


* Gaceamnomer 











Seed Co. 
Sugar Grove, i. 


D SEEDS 


I ier ae a a of new 
sorts free. with ever 
and test. ‘eturn if 
. K.—money refunded, 
Catalog FREE 
Over 700 illustrations of vege- 
cee and flowers. Send yours 


aes vamirwans, 
AY, Illinois 
ONION SEED fisniscn 
GERMINATION 
rom Blob raion Globe Danvers fi.2s 

ort Pyolow lobe Ohio Yellow G be, 

th, Southport 

fed 3. i % per pound, 











Red a Bl. 40, 

al ~“ag Fancy Yellow, rte 2, White, 

Write for Seed Catalog and Free trial pkt. of New 
fnkhuizen Glory Cabbage. 


J. AUG. DRAKE, Seedsman, 
110 Main Street, Chester, New Jersey 


CLOVER *" 


PORE. 





ing this 
Far ahead of anything you 
Write before advance. 
566 CLARINDA, IOWA. 








jhe Oy FIELD SEED 
es will (con our customers. 


ou that we pom 


a8 Sc Red, ‘Mammoth, Als 
etch, Tage, ete. Weite ‘today 
0. M. SCOTT & SON, 20 MAIN ST., MARYSVILLE, ome 








FRU iT! Choicest Western New York = tsi 


poet te TE aes 8 = Pree. 
WURSERIES, 575 Blossom Road, ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
See Le Guarantee 











order I- 
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~ Making Asples B Bear ‘Anaually 


DR J» H. FUNK, BERKS COUNTY, PA 


The varieties of apples found-to be 
the most reliable annual bearers at 
the. Paragon fruit farm are. Stay- 
man Winesap, Paragon, Nottingham, 
Heiges, Nero and Highfill, All fruits 
are naturally annual bearers. This is 
the law of nature to reproduce an- 
nually. When they fail te do so, 
there is some cause. 

It may be that the variety is not 
adapted to the locality; this is one 
reason why, so many orchards in 
Pennsylvania are unproductive. A va- 
riety that is-a winter apple and is 
well suited to northern New York be- 
comes & summer apple in southern 
Pennsylvania ‘and is rare? y profitable, 
such as the Baldwin, Greening, etc. 
All fruits mature earlier by bringing 
them southward, and later by plant- 
ing them farther north. Altitude will 
to some extent overcome part of the 
trouble. Soil variation and lack of 
fertflity contribute to their lack of 
productiveness, but of all the causes 
there is none that has a more direct 
bearing than overbearing. 

Reproduction is the chief object in 
nature, and to accomplish this end, 
many more blossums are produced 
than the number of fruits which set; 
this is to assure the pollination of the 
bloom, If weather conditions are fa- 
vorable at bloo...ing time, many more 
fruits set than the tree can properly 
mature and keep up its vitality. 
The greater the number of seeds the 
greater the chance of perpetuating 
the species, so nature directs all her 
efforts to seed development. 

Why do some bear every year? So- 
called annual bearers have a strong 
prepotency to reproduction, greater 
vitality, not only wood production, but 
fruit. A tree that is too vigorous in 
grow'h rarely produces much fruit; a 
tree that lacks vigor makes the more 
strenuous efforts to produce, _ then 
overbears. A tree properly balanced 
does not set as much fruit any sea- 











‘then; being tew in number, the 
sie. iticreases correspondingly, and 
gives as large a crop in bulk, of finer 
appearance and better quality. Then 
some varieties have very few seeds, 
consequently, do net exhaust the tree 
to the same extent as a variety that 
produces large numbers of seeds to 
each fruit. The tree with a moderate 
crop can mature its fruit to perfec- 
tion, and at the same time grow new 
wood and develop sufficient fruit buds 
full of vitality to give another good 
crop the following season, thus be- 
coming an annual bearer 

This annual bearing habit can be 
established in most trees by judicious 
treatment by the intelligent fruit 
raiser. Off years are unnatural, and 
can in most instances be attributed to 
lack of knowledge on the part of the 
raiser. There are, of course, excep- 
tions. Constant rainy weather dur- 
ing blooming time is more to be 
feared than cold, for if a tree and 
buds are full of vitality they are com- 
paratively immune, and can resist 
pretty severe freezing. This answer is 
not so much why, the annual beare ~ 
are productive as *it is why the irreg- 
ular bearers are not productive, for 
all should, and will be, if conditions 
are right. 





> a 
Strongly Objects to Top-Working 


J. W. KERB, CARJLINE COUNTY, MD 


My experience in top-working or- 
chard trees has been sufficient to give 
the method a pretty fair trial with 
apple, pear and plum, Summed up, 
it is about as follows: If when trees 
in the orchard begin to fruit or bear 
it is ascertained that the variety is 
likely to prove unsatisfactory and un- 
profitable, top-working with some- 
thing of proved merit is better than 
to pull out and start over again. But 
(this is a “but” of much importance) 
it Is indispensably essential that this 
work be performed by someone well 
skilled, otherwise results will prove 
very unsatisfactory. It is not neces- 
sary to hash over details involved 
in this work. Nearly every fruit 
grower of any experience knows what 
an annoying eyesore it is to see fail- 
ure written over a tree that seems 
itself to feel the disgrace of the 
bungling surgery perpetrated upon it 




















Improved Cornell Spray Tower 


The special features of the improved 
bough catcher is lowered and then by removing the 


folds down flat. The 


Cornell spray tower are: 1. It 


lose hinge pin at the upper-end of the main brace the whole tower may 
be let down backwards until it lies fat on the top of the spray rig. 2. 


It is easy to ride. 


The man using the 


tower, standing astride of «the 


saddle ride, can grip this rail with. his thighs and so hold his position with 


ease. It has no rail to interfere with a 
The bough catcher-and the pipe braces raise and 


3. It parts the limbs. 


free movement of the pole. 


turn the limbs without breaking them. The operater can be on the saddle 


rail and the limbs will go over him. 4, It is strong. 
the tower will last for many years. The tower is best mounted 


the. cut, 


on top of the tank, but it may be mounted over the 
vn by. Prof H. W. Rtley_in a circular 


Full details .of construction -are 


Built as shown in 
engine if desired. 


which will be sent by the state college of agriculture at Ithaca, N Y. 
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Here's a Most 
for Your Money 
In a Harrow 


The only harrow that crushes, cuts, lifts, turns, 

smoothes and levels any kind or condition of 

soil in ene operation. Works 

the soil. Sharp, siopi ugh 

waserees, == ing or trash buried DS plow 

— where it does most good 

poy ts 4 The only implement you nesd 

to follow the plow. 


ACME. mee, 


Harrow, Clod 
ou res the most for your money becacse it 
better work, in less time, with less strain 
testin weight and in draft 
ri riding barrow, guaranteed 
de entireiy of steel and iron, in 
asize to suit your t. to 1744 ft. wide, 

**Preparation of the Soil’ FREE 
The stady of this book—written by bixhest 
pane gy Re ore better crops and bigger 
d postal now, then ask your dealer 

about t then Acme, 


DUANE Ui. NASH, Ine. 221 Division Ave. ,Millington,4.J, 
General Agents, John Deere Plow . 
Syracuse, N. Y. Indianapolis Ind. Baitim ma 








per cent. 

By Baring Dieser anes otto 
Write for Pree Oatalogue 
BEILLY BROS. NURSERIES 
tint Belly Road Dansville, N. ¥. 





5 ight ——. Ea raflroad station : 
tor samples and prices. 


N. Wertheimer & Sons, Ligonier, Ind 





This is a high-grade tool for the high-grade tnrmmee, 
Sow 7 ar seed when you're ready. Never mi 
the isfaction guaranteed or your moneyba 
if your dealer does net handle the STAR, write @ 


STAR SEEDER CO., Box A, Shortsville, N. Y, 


PLANTS 175. VARIETIES. 


Our complete catalog lists 
and describes in an honest — Strawberries, 
panmpecstes, Sinakpersien, rices low routes 
large vi lants, Fresh dug to order, true 

name. Write t AY. AG. BLOUNT, Box 120, HASTINGS,L! 


—_ 


FRUIT At Wholesale FROM 
TREES from: from seats, and true tree GROWER 
tooo anced ve 


Send ‘ug Rend aa, your B oem Ping lst Se aetionen i870 


L.W.Hall &Co., 925 Cutler Bldg., Rochester.N.Y. 


Swedish Select and Sensation. Tee 
OATS waricin Saini conte 
CORM: F ng Reid's and bere 

Cap. Get our Catalog. THEO. scat a SONS, Melrose, ¢ 


—— 
gure = mentios 


When You Write this Sale jou a. ours’ 
Advertisers es 
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rd sold 
Clover, 
mothy, 
Barley, 


Write 
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an attempt to top-work it, Eyen 
with skillful treatment, top-working 
discloses enough of instances of tree 
gisfigurement, 

I have a good many top-worked 
apple trees that in all respects are 
satisfactory, while at the same time 
there are inexplicable failures in the 
game operation in sufficient number 
to cause serious hesitation in at- 
tempting this changing from one va- 
riety to another in any extended way. 
Forty years ago I desired exceedingly 
to secure first-hand facts as to the 
of varieties for this particular 


value 
locality—topographically and geo- 
" graphically peculiar, almost unique. 


To economize time top-working was 
adopted as a means for the rapid ac- 
cumulation of trustworthy informa- 
tion. Top-working in many instances, 


only to find that the second condi- 
tion of that tree was worse than the 
frst, so far as fruit was concerned, 
these trees in turn were again top- 
worked, working the same trees over 
three or four times, Something was 
gained in the way. of information as 
to the value of variety, but it was a 
very perceptible drain on the vigor 
of such trees. 

Some kinds of apples, pears and 


plums are much better suited by na- 
ture than others for top-working. If 
I were setting an orchard now, the 
first step would be to ascertain with 
certainty what varieties are profit- 
able and desirable in the. locality 
where I purposed planting. The next 
step would be to procure trees of 
either, from a _ reliable and honor- 
able propagator, and to start my or- 
chard on this basis. Considering my 
experience with both plans, this is 
strongly preferable to a dependence 
on top-working. If, however, as is 
the case with sonie very desirable va- 
rieties, the trees of any kind desired 
to plant were very poor growers, such 
I would tep-work’ on good figured 
stocks set with that purpose and top- 








work them the second year after 
planting. ‘Outside of such rare ex- 
ceptions, I prefer a well-grown root- 
grafted tree. 

A Fine New Apple 
A beautiful apple of high quality 


has been originated by W. J. Shearer 
of Berks county, Pa. It is sup- 
posed to be a seedling of the Krauser, 
a native variety of that county, a pro- 
lific and constant bearer, of subacid 
flavor, its only fault being that it has 
a tough skin, The new variety has 
been named Hessian Camp, because 
the tree stands where a Hessian camp 
existed during the revolutionary war. 

The apple is about the size of a full- 
grown Stark, or well-developed North- 
ern Spy, and as a palatable apple is 
almost equal to t he latter, although 
not quite as sprightly in flavor. It is 
of rich color, a kind of pinkish tint 
with crimson stripes. The tree is a 
good bearer, and the new variety 
seems destined to take a front rank. 
Mr Shearer, on whose premises the 
tree was found, is of a family of fruit 
growers engaged in the business for 
more than 100 years, his great-grand 
father having been the pioneer. His 
father, Joseph Shearer, died recently 








at the age of 85 years. An uncle, 
Christopher Shearer, was the origi- 
nator of the Globe peach. Another 
uncle, Solomon Shearer, has over 400 
acres in fruit on the line of Berks and 
Lancaster counties, 10 miles southwest 
f Reading. 
Essentials with Pears 

F. P. COCHRAN, KENT COUNTY, MD 
In setting out a-pear orchard I pre- 
fer a sod with rows running both 


ways, 20x20 feet. The holes should be 


dug in late fall, or, at least, two or 
three months before planting. They 
Should be 2 feet square by 18 inches 
deep, so the ground will be well 
aerated. If there is any clay, I throw 


back, so as not to put in around the 
tree. I always set’ out two-year-old 
trees about ™% inch in diameter, 
When first dirt is thrown I put in the 
top soil and shake the tree, so the 
dirt will fill in well around the roots, 
ang tramp to make solid. When I 


haye finished planting I trim to a 
Switch, being careful to cut branches 
close, cutting the tree back to 3% 


feet, When the tree puts out it can 
be shaped to suit, I start my trees 

feet fromthe ground, and sucker 
lower limbs the first year. 

The Kieffer pear is a very strong 
sTower, so the second year I head 
the trees in to about 10 or 12 inches 
fom the body. In doing this I am 








“slightly toward the 





umbrella shape. I head in every year 
in February or March until the trees 
are five or six years old, so as to get 
strong limbs and to prevent their 
breaking in a heavy yield. After that 
TI head in only every two years, as 
by so doing the limbs are lower, and 
the fruit more readily picked and 
much finer. I never trim the inside 
limbs, as when they bear a heavy 
erop they break, which is sufficient. 

I have 40 acres in Kieffer trees, 
from four to 15 years old. Some are 
on sandy soil and some on yellow clay 
subsoil, and there is no perceptible 
difference either in the size of the 
fruit or coloring. The trees should 
be sprayed with bordeaux twice dur- 
ing the season. The first time after 
the blossom falls, and again three or 
four weeks later. After the trees are 
planted I fill by throwing a furrow 
to them, leaving the clearing up 
furrow in the center as shallow as 
possible. The fizst two years I plant 
tomatoes in the orchard, and use 
800 to 1000 pounds of 8% phosphoric 
acid, 5% potash and 2% ammonia to 
the acre. After the trees get to bear- 
ing I use 500 pounds acid phosphate, 
300. pounds bone and 200 pounds kai- 
nit. For a cover crop I use crimson 
clover and plow the orchard as early 
in the spring as the ground is in con- 
dition, and till as long as possible, 
or as the limbs and fruit will allow. 
I have always been successful with 
the pear crop, and have picked as 
many as seven baskets from five-year- 
old trees, My oldest trees have aver- 
aged 20 baskets, 





Overrun Batter is the difference in 
weight in the amount of butter fat 
and the finished product. It is in 
reality the water, salt and curd that 
have been incorporated in the butter 
during the process of churning, wash- 
ing and working. Thus we have 100 
pounds of fat in the cream, and, 
when through churning, we have 118 
pounds of finished butter. The over- 
run is 18 pounds, or 18%.—[Prof H, 
Cc. Mills, Indiana. 


Of a Corn Crop, nearly 63% of di- 
gestible nutrients is found in ears, and 
387% in the stover. Does it pay to 
waste one-third of the corn crop? 
Why not build a silo and avoid this 
waste? 


Cultivation of Sugar Beets should 
begin as soon as the rows can be dis- 
tinguished. Some hand weeding and 
hoeing are usually necessary. The cul- 
tivation between the rows should be 
level, shallow and frequent through- 
out the season. The crust should be 
broken up after each rain. Plan on 
going over the field with a cultivator 
about once in 10 days. In the later 
cultivations the soil should be thrown 
beets, since all 
that portion of the root above the soil 
has @ very low sugar content and is 
cut off in topping. 


My two crops of boys are both in- 
terested in farming. The mature crop, 
sons of my first wife, are in the agri- 
cultural college stage of development, 
and are doing well. The later sow- 
ing is not that far along, but the 
little 10-year-old is impatient to grow 
up to be big enough to go into farm- 
ing. It’s all in getting the boys in- 
terested in farm life. Where a boy’s 
treasure is there will his heart be 
also.—[Horace Roberts, New York. 


"PRACTICAL MORTICULTURE 


very careful that the outside limbs 
are cut with a bud the way [I want }. 
the limb to grow, also to head in an 
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CORN PLANTERS 


i 


} 
: : > heel = } 
Have no frills or fads in their make-up. They are made to plant 
corn right, and they do plant it right. At the National Corn Show 
in Columbus, Ohio, last year the HOOSIER averaged better 
than 98 per cent. perfect on UNGRADED CORN. No other 
Corn Planter did as well. Hoosier Corn Planters can be had in 
Disk and Runner Styles with and without Fertilizer Attachment. 
Send for the Hoosier Corn Planter Catalogue. Read it, and then 
go to your local dealer and insist on seeing the HOOSIER, the 
Planter that is absolutely guaranteed. 











The Box is Hung 


in e Center 


That makes the Acme Corn Planter handy 
for either right- or left-handed men. Gives 
it balance, too, It has double springs on the 
trip lever. Its drop is accurate and can be changed 
in the field without a screwdriver. 

Corn and Potato 


PLANTERS 













ACME 


Don't furrow out for your petatone. break your back 





dropping them, and then still have them to cover. 

Plant them as you walk along, regularly, at even 
depth, and leave the ground level when finished, with 
an Acme Potato Planter. Write for booklct,““The Acme 
of Potato Profit,” and name of nearest dealer. If it is 
handier for you, we will ship, prepaid, on receipt 
of price. 


POTATO IMPLEMENT C0.,208 
Front St., Traverse City, Mich. 


Insest on planter with 
this trade-mark 











J. H. Hale, the Peach King,” writes: **Tax Dousie Actrox ‘Cutaway’ is 
a splendid tool. I use itin polishing off my peeph orchards several times @ 
year. A good pair of horses handle it ali right.” 

The genuine “CUTAWAY” tools are used and endorsed by successful orchard- 
ists from coast to coast and bay to om. 

In orchard work the driver can cultivate under the trees and below the low 
limbs, the horses not interferifig with the branches. The double levers give 
the driver full control of tool at-all times. For regular farm work the gangs 


awn together. 
DOUBLE ACTION 


UTAWAY 22e8he action 


Every orchardist and fruit grower should have ome or more of these labor savers 
and fruit makera. They will positively pay for themselves in one season, To investi- 
gate is to be convinced. 

Thorough cultivation makes large crops. Stirring the sof! lets in the air, sunshine 
and new life, and kills foul vegetation. The “Cutaway” disk slices, stirs, lifts, twists 
and aerates the soil. CLARK’s “CuTaway” Toots run lighter and do better work than 
any other machine. Lastea lifetime. 

nd today for new catalog, “Intensive Cultivation.” Of course, it's free, 


CUTAWAY HARROW COMPANY 
851 MAIN STREET HIGCANUM, CONNECTICUT 








Corn Harvest is Easy 
with the Johnston Corn Binder. The old, 
wasteful, drudging way is gone. In its place is 
the economical, easy, quick, modern method— 
the Johnston way. mston Farm Machines 
have represented impiement quality for 60 
years do still and always will. 

HE JOHNSTON CORN BINDER handles 
“down” corn, tall corn, short corn—all kinds of 
corn in all kinds of places. The big drive 
wheel; balance and distribution of weight. dust 
Proof roller and brass-bush bearings: natu - 
ral inclined elevation; automatic gates; 
perfect bundle tier; steel bundle carrier; 
special chain adjustment: right hand 
levers: strong. compact. stee! construction; 
light, straight draft: and perfect operation 


are a few ofits winning points. 
Johnston Harvester Co., Box 102-H Batavia, N.Y. 


Write today for 1912 Cotaleg=Fses; 
Full of information for farmers.» 


h 


ton quality y. 








Eberle’s 4 selected varieties, Plant at same time—mature in succession, 
giving corn all . You t find any better varieties. 

Extra Hee A White Cob Cory Gentieman 
Early Prolific Stowell's Evergreen 
Large packet of each by mail 40c. 

Try our DOLLAR COLLECTION of Flower Seeds, full size packets contain- 
ing only the highest quality seeds—will produce flowers for decorative 
purposes throughout the summer and autumn months, 

Write for 1912 illustrated Seed Annual, giving description 

of specially selected strains of Vegetable and Flower Seeds. 
FREDERICK W. EBERLE, Seedsman, 115 So, Peari St., Albany,N.¥. 

















GREAT CULTIVATOR OFFER! 





: Factory Price, 30 Days Trial, No Deposit, 
No Money Down, Freight Paid Cash or Credit 


PRING-TOOTH, or Solid Shovel, Pivot Axle, or Rigid Axle, 
Walking or Riding style; also wood frame Lever Drags! Which 
one do you want! Try it at our risk! Each one is perfect. 

Right up to 1912! Most liberal terms ever offered and a factory price that 
proves how others overcharge or give youcheap quality. 

We show here the original spring-tooth cultivator. Does everything any 
spr’ng tooth does, in all soils—does it better. Does work no other cultivator 
car do. Has widest range of adjustments. With center section of 5 teeth 
bolted in, makes a first-class, easy riding, spring-tooth harrow. Also a per 
fect Broadcast Seeder and Bean Harvester with simple attachments. 


Detroit-American Gt2ranteed 


Forever 


No other cultivators made, regardless of prices asked, compare with 
Detroit-Americans. Thousands in use in ajl States. Satisfaction guaram 
teed. We deal only direct from tactory. 

Write! for free book. See the cultivator you want atthe right price. Also shows 

the Detroit American Manure Spreaders, Tongueiess Disc Harrows and 
omnes "S walt till it’s too late to learn how much we save you, 
Sena posta: by next mali. 


American Harrow Co., 125] Hastings St., Detroit, Mich. 






















| BUSINESS: FARMERS __ 


Provide yourself with ‘‘BALL-BAND”’ Rubber 
Boots NOW, and thus make sure that your feet 
will be dry ‘and comfortable through all the 
wettest, coldest weather of the season. 

Right now you have time to look for 
the ““BALL-BAND”’ store, where 
you get the longest wear and the 
utmost comfort and satis 
faction for your moncy. 


are now 

more than 

eight million 

wearers of 

““BALL-BAND.” 

Many of these millions 

have worn"BALL-BAND” 

for years. Ask any of these 

about *BALL- BAND” quality. 

To maintain this quality wesacrifice 
one million dollars profit every year, 
and putit intomaterials and workmanship. 

The RED BALL sign—the trade-mark —is 

displayed by many dealers in their windows 
or store fronts for your guidance, 

Whether you see the sign or not, you aresure 
to find the RED BALL trade-mark on all 
“BALL-BAND” goods. [Insist on seeing it. 
It is your protection, 

Forty-five thousand dealers in all parts of the 
country sell *‘BALL-BAND’’ Footwear. If 
by any chance your dealer can’t supply 
you,-write us, mentioning his name, 

and we will see that you are fitted, 


Mishawaka Woolen Mfg.Co. 
Mishawaka, Indiana 
‘The House That Pays 
Millions for Quality” 





ARMS fenced with steel 
have practically no waste. 
Corn, fed to the lard hog; barley fed 


to the bacon hog—hogs that are 
grown the country over—bring dol- 


lars from packer and butcher. | Double 
your pork production without neers 


the cost. Use alfalfa, clover, peas, root crops, a 
raw products of the farm. A liberal equipment_of 
woven wire fence allows the hogs gradually to clean 
up field after field, adding to their weight without 
effort and without price. See the nearest dealer in 
American Fence. 


mg gay FENCE most flexible and wear-resist- 


ity—three great needs in farm 
fences. 


where fann sapplies are sold. Shipped to them direct from milk fn cariead fot, thus 
eaving freight charges and SI AN SDN ADM eS ROY the benefit, 


Bend for f “American Pres. 
Newt" a ave bean Stow to i “Smihe er igh My ia 
woted to the Saal macene a peens ak took 
srhanee the earning re fe oy « — Beattie, - 
Furnished free upon application. BS 


ienties this Journal Yaess> 








Grain Men Protest Wiley Ruling 


At a called cnsties: of the National 
Brain dealers’ association in St Louls 
February 23 the retent interpreta- 
tions of the federal bureau of chém- 
istry relative to sulphuring oats and 
to the shipment of heate@ grain were 
the subjects for discussion. The mest- 
ing is reported to have been an in- 
harmonious affair, conflicting ideas 
both as to the meaning of the regu- 
lations and the steps to be taken In 
combating them rousing much per- 
sonal feeling among grain men _ from 
difierent sections. Abunt ‘300 “dele- 
gates were present, representing prac- 
tically every branch of the grain in- 
dustry and every section of the Unit- 
ed States. One faction contended that 
Dr Harvey W. Wiley, chief of the bu- 
reau of chemistry, is right in his atti- 
tude, and the other that his rulings 
are unfair and should be finally de- 
cided by the so-called referee board. 

A radical and inflammatory resolu- 
tion denouncing Dr Wiley as both un- 
fair and incompetent was introduced, 
but met wih such concertéd opposi- 
tion that it was later wihdrawn. Many 
present admitted that the grain men 
themselves were largely responsible 
for the ruling, some admitting that 
they had never shipped a carload of 
@rain that was really up to standard. 
One of the main features of the res- 
olution adopted is that the interpre- 
tation made by Wiley is beyond the 
scope of the law, and that the pres- 
ent regulation is unfair, inasmuch 
as it does not allow for the deteriora- 
tion of grain in transit, for which the 
shipper is not to blame. 

A committee was appointed to go 
to Washington and place the grain 
dealers’ case before the bureau of 
chemistry to try to secure modifica- 
tions of the present _régulatiens, which 
the dealers declare to be seriously in- 
juring the grain trade. 





In Spite of Father 


Two years ago a young man from 
northern Ohio went to the Ohie agri- 
cultural college to take a shért course 
in dairying. He was the. son of a 
well-to-do dairy farmer who had made 
his meney, not so much by progress- 
ive methods,-.as by being “close.” 
The father was not in sympathy with 
the “new fangled ideas about farm- 
ing,” as he called them, consequently 
he did little to encourage his son in 
his search for an agricultural educa- 
tion. However, the young man weat 
to the university and received many 
new impressions and ideas about agri- 
cuiture. That summer the father de- 
cided to go to California to visit his 
daughter and he turned his farm ovér 
to his son while he was away: He 
was gone six menths and when he re- 
turned he found that his son had com- 
pletely remodeled the dairy barn and 
bulit a new slio, all at a cost of about 
$1200, and had started to put into 
practice some of the things he had 
learned, Of course there was war in 
camp and in order to pay for his new 
improvements the son was compelled 
to borrow money from a friend who 
trusted him without security. In spite 
of this handicap he went ahead and 
operated his new proposition and at 
the end of the first year he had made 
good to such an extent that his father 
changed his mind and decided to loan 
him money without interest to pay 
off the remainder of his debt. An- 
other illustration of the difficulties to 
be met in breaking down the old-time 
prejudites against scientific. agricnl- 
ture. 


Business Man’s Fine Peaches 


Franklin Fisher, a business man of 
Berks county, Pa, finds time to devote 
considerable: attention to fruit grow- 
ing. An acre adjoining his dwelling 
he has planted mostly with peach 
trees. For several years he had large 
crops, although sOme damage was 
@one to the trees last spring by frost. 
However, a number of the tfees bore 
largely. From one tree of Late Craw- 
ford, six years old, he obtained 23 
baskets of filme peaches, which, on ac- 
count of their great beauty and size, 

$2 a basket. 


Boy Grew Fine Corn 


= the recent me —— met 
Berks county, Staniey 
15 years old, won the first prize $8. He 
exhibited 10 cars of yellow dent corn, 
as fine as any farmer can wish to 
Being asked as to his pati wat cul- 
tivation he sai 

“Tf cultivated one-fourth of an acre, 
on which the previous cr was .tim- 


pie ead Agricuity 


‘fore Vdegun to using in addition 


manure pounds of a4 
feetilize: The corm was piani.i°™ 
ay 8, ‘1911, im Tows 40 inches a.°" 


The corn sprouted on May 1; | he 
cultivation een plantine ,"° 
sprouting. I Cultivated three ¢j,,.. "4 
tween the rows after the co: A 
sprouted, the last time on 5.,,. 2% 
The corn had tassels on July |:; 
silked five days tater. On Sep; m 
15 I cut the corn, and on Octo}. 
began husking. The total weic), 
corn from the quarter acre , 

unds. During the time of 

had no trouble with cutw. 
insect pests.” 


Finds Money in Sweet Poiai... 
One of. the Helds on the farm 
William Gerhart of Berks count. yy! 
is of sandy loam, which has bee, 
well adapted to the preducti. 
aweet potatoes. This year Mr Ger 
had a fine crop which he sold 
by towns. He found it a profita 
In assorting the tubers he dis 
one of peculiar shape, resem!) 
its curvatures a well-develope 
Tt is now being exhibited in 
case in a store in Rehrersbure 
it attracts much attention. 


flow a Little Knowledge He}).«1 

An excellent illustration of 
little agricultural knowledge 
applied will give results is obse: 
the case of J. V. Stocklein of 
county, O, who- owns a 15-acr: 
orchard, 16 years old, from wh 
had received no returns until las uN 
The orchard is situated on hill ground 
Land of like quality in Athens anid aq. 
joining counties can be bought r S10 
to $20 an acre. Mr Stocklein atte :jeq 
a lecture given on 2 special horticul- 
tural train that ran through his 
ty and heard about the prop: are 
of fruit ‘trees. He determined put 
into practice some of the thi: 
heard. He pruned, spray¢ nd 
mulched his trees, and in the of 
1911 he harvested 4000 bushels o it, 
principally Reme Beauty, Ben Davis 
and Baldwin. He handled his cro) in 
bushel-crates, and with the addition of 
a storage plant of his own he« dd 
himself in. a position to realiz: )- 
notch prices fer his crop. 


Manure Enriches Fruit Grow: 
W. F. Allen, a prominent hor 
turist of Wicomico, county, Md, z: 

hundreds of acres of musk 
watermelons and cucumbers for : 
ern, markets, Fruits and 
plants and trees in great vari: 
also grown for commercial pur 
He started in business before | 
of age with only $13. Toda 
one of the most prosperous ho: 
turists in the entire country. 
tributes his success largely to th 
eral. use of horse manure w! 
shipped frem New York and Phil 
deiphia and costs about $3 a to 
livered at. the farm siding 
manure bill for one season an 
to’ over $7000. 

Cost of Growing Bearing Orchard 

Edmund P. Cohill of Washi: 
county, Md, has furnished stat 
on the cost of bringing to a 
basis apple trees planted 
1962: Trees and plowing, $482. | 
year, 1908, expenses, 5456; receipt 
from hog pasture, $84. Second 
expenses, $257; receipts fron 


ture, $96. Third year, exp 
S71; receipts from hog sture 
ourth year, expenses, $472; re 
from hog pasture, $171. 


ITist 


The 


Fifth vear, 
expenses, $508, receipts from hog pas- 
ture, $1520; apples and cider, ‘iv. 
Sixth year, expenses, $750; receipts 
from hog pasture, $141, apples (1590 
barrels) and cider, $308 Seventh 
year, expenses, $923; receipts fr 0g 
pasture, $192; apples (8500 berrels) 
and cider, $1307. Total for th: 
years, expenses $4178; receipts 
After the seventh year apple tr 
gin to bear profitably. 


even 
S200. 





ms 


Parcel Post Letter Day—P 
mon agreement March 18 has b: 
lected as the day on which farmers 
everywhere aré to “pepper” their con- 
gressmen at Washington with letters 
or postals or telegrams urging s ipport 
of & reasonable parcel post. The init 
jative in this. set day was taken by 
Prof William A. Henry, who 
taken up the cudgels in the matter, 
furthering the farmers’ cause and uré- 
Ing a system for our own count as 
good as anywhere in the world. 
you wish the rural mail carriers who 
each day leave mail at four n iflion 
farmers’ mail boxes to have 2 [2 
chance to earn reasonable salaries, 
he asks in a recent circular lette’, “at 
the same time benefiting the hes 
farmer community? Then on Mari 
18 send letters and postals your 
Washington representatives, ‘ 
them so. Get all your neighbors 
write. This is practically a 
dum vote.” 


Where Horses have good tecti 27d 
plenty of time for eating and dicest”é 
their food, whole oats may be f° a 
case horses are doing hard work. °° 
are best crushed or ground. 
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Getting Ready for Corn 


5. C. LEWIS, WILKES COUNTY, N C 





e first step toward success in 
orn is made when right soil condi- 
; ns are obtained. Not.every kind of 
soil will raise good corn, yet almost 
any xind, if properly handled and 
managed, ean be made to grow good 
corn. Organic matter, fertilizers, good 
plowing, and, what is of equal value, 
thorough disking and harrowing af- 
plowing, weather conditions being 


a "Sy DA 
STAPLE 
will be no matured onions ready to 
go out before April 15, if then. 

An estimate gotten up by a railroad 
man reports 4800 acres planted here 
this season, but railroad men I find 
are generally boasters, and one cannot 
always rely upon their ‘statements. 
"But probably there are 4000 acres 
that will average 10,000 pounds per 
acre. That is all in this county. Then 
there is Cotulla, Asherton, Carrizo 
Springs and Crystal City that very 
likely have in 2000 acres. These 
towns are all north of us and onions 
in those districts are later in matur- 





ter 

otherwise all 
right, wi 11 
make @ good 
crop of corn. 
But it is use- 
jess to try to 
grow corn on 
jand that has 
been plowed 
shallow and 
poorly pulver- 
jged, particu- 
larly f it is of 
a clayey, 


dead, lifeless 
nature. You 
cann ot get 
corn land too 
finel pulver- 
ed, and you 
can no t get 


toc leep & 
seed bed, pro- 
yiding the 

soil 


com pacted 
and the top 
goil has been 


properly W eld- 
ed with the 
under soil. 


Seed and 
soil go togeth- 
er Conse- 
quently, for 
prize results 
it behooves 
the corn grow- 
er to have the 
right kind of 
seed. There is 
scrub corn 


seed just as 


there is scrub 
stock. One is 
just as much 


an abo mina- 
tion to the 
good farmer 
as the other. 
I like to get 
seed that has 
been bred up 
in my own lo- 
ality, that 
has been se- 
lected. for 
high yield and 
that has pro- 








AND' SPECIAL CROPS 








ductive power 
behind it. 
Some people 
lay great 
stress on pret- 
ine pretty ear 
may not necessarily be the most pro- 
ductive one, it is quite true that the 


ugly ear will not be the most pro- 
juctive, 

In planting corn I like to see the 
rows straight; they indicate ¢are with 


A man who has crooked 
tows is not the one who usually is 
attentive in selecting his seed or who 
nas carefully prepared his land. But 
the man who has made a hobby of 
g00d soil preparation is certain not 
fo put his seed corn into the earth 
mM &@ slovenly, careless manner. I like 
corn for seed that will shell from 85 
to 88% of shelled corn, and to see 


the crop. 


‘h@ grain with a rich, oily appear- 
ance, A frail, weakly corn indicates 
weak quality. Cultivation begins 
early; it really begins at plowing 
ume, If cultivating and disking have 
not been neglected there will be no 


— in the land, either before or 
aiter planting. I have noticed that 
Where the soil has been prepared as 
I have indicated the corn comes right 
on, &Tows out of the ground quickly, 
and is never affected by grass. 





Texas Onions Are Late 
T. C NYE, WEBB COUNTY, TEX 





. We have had the worst winter I 
“@v@ ever experienced since I com- 
7 growing onions 18 years ago. 
at surprises me more than any- 
ee is that Bermuda onions fretted 
snrough it in as good condition as they 
“ave. I feel justified in saying there 





Ralph Roush and His Corn 


This Ohio boy won the prize in the Orange Judd corn 
contest offered by American 
irs. While With Webb White of Connecticut 
Ralph’s corn yielded at the rate of 127:8 bushels to the acre. 


Agriculturist. He shared also 
the sweepstakes prize. 


ing by 20 to 40 days. There are a 
few other points where there is a 
small onion acreage, but these four 
points besides in the vicinity of 
Laredo are “the main points, 

About 10,000 pounds per acre may 
look very small. Some farms will 
perhaps double this yield, but a great 
many acres will not produce that 
amouht. Any farmer will realize that 
out of the two farms only separated 
by a wire fence one is likely to get 
20,000 pounds, while the other will 
only get 5000, 

Late last month we had a very high 
wind from the northwest that de- 
stroyed several hundred acres here 
and I have had no report from the 
other points mentioned. Damage 
must have been great. The sand 
blowing cut the tops off at the ground, 
while others were covered entirely 
by the sand. Near my farm they 
were wet, having just been irrigated. 
That is what saved them. Al! stock 
grown jn the northern states will 
probably be moved before our crop 
comes into the large northern 
markets. 





There is no trouble in making an 
ordinary tree bear four or five or six 
barrels. We all know that can be done, 
and if that will_not figure up enough 


money, I think the man is pretty 
grasping. I have known of a few tre- 
mendous trees that have 40-foot 


spreads, and occasionally I have known 
them to produce 50 bushels, taking 
those that drop on the ground and 
everything, but that.is very exceptional. 
[B. J. Case, Wayne County, N Y. 


Mention A A When You Write 
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Get Your ® 


anadian Home 
from the 


=~ Canadian Pacific 


HY FARM on high-priced, worn-out lands when the richest 
virgin soil is waiting for you in Afanitoba, Saskatchewan 
and Alberta, the great Prairie Provinces of Western Can- 
ada? In many parts of the United States you have to 
spend as much money to fertilize an acre of your farm, as 
a fresh, rich, virgin acre will cost you in Western Canada. 
The first prize of $1000 for the best wheat in the world 
was awarded to a Western Canada farmer at the 
New York Land Show—farmers on our low- 

riced lands won first, second and third prizes 
for wheat in competition with the world. 

Go where you too can prosper, where you will find perfect 
health, where you can earn a farm and a home in a few years’ 
time at most~—many farmers have paid for their farms with one 
crop—where it does not take a lifetime of drudgery to make a 
competence and where energetic efforts bring riches quickly. 


Land from $10 to $30 an Acre 
Ten Years in Which to Pay 


The Canadian Pacific Railway Company offers you the finest 
irrigated and non-irrigated land along its lines at low figures, and 
on long terms of payment—lands adapted to grain growing, to 
poultry raising, dairying, mixed farming, and to cattle, hog, sheep 
and horse raising—in the Prairie Provinces of Manitoba, Sas- 
katchewan and Alberta. Select yourownland. Decide what kind 
of farming you want to follow, and let the Canadian Pacific Rail- 
way put youonthe road tofortune. Magnificent soil, good climate, 
good markets, excellent schools, good government, all are awaiting 

ou in Western Canada; and a great Railway Company whose interest 
tis tohelp you to succeed, is offering 
you the pick of the best. The dest land 
ts being taken first. Don’t wait. Ask for 
our handsome illustrated books and 
maps, with full information, free. Write 
and investigate this great proposition 
today. Address 
B.N. Thornton, General Agent 

CANADIAN PACIFIC RAILWAY 
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‘a Book on C] Book on Book on 
Manitoba Saskeichewan Aiberta 
(Make a cross in the square opposite the book wanted.) 


i, CANADIAN PACIFIC 
West 


B.N .Thornton, General 
partment, 1142 


RAILWAY, Colonization 
Adams Street, (hicage. 


Please send me the books indicated above: 


 COOULERAOTROSDEDOOOEREOEEEAETREpenneebegeTEstS 





Colonization Dept. Name.... «+++. soeeee 
3 112 W. Adams St., Chicago BARR en snenivcies ELAS } 
i: S, FOR SALE—Town Lots in all growithg towns § Tow... 6.06. coccec secu os StbOceseeececevne mS 
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() (ur Entire Factory Has 
WXs WE Reorganized to Build You This Buggy 


By making and selling 50,000 of these Columbas 
bu, . Nocata house or mail order merchandiser can buggies we are satistied with only 61 profiton each. 


1 
§ ts equal i oO 3 yes ss 067.50 or up You save the rest. Money back if not satisiied. 
ou can now keepall m emen's prof 50 000 
tting from our factory one of our +] Soo Guan — Ss = At 


COLUMBUS::-< 





















= geal 
Free 
Bugzies— DI RE CO'T ditverent gXoore 


No better bi could be built—like this—at any price. than any 
Every one now of One Quality and One Price—exactly alike 
except you can have é choices of Auto-Seats, many choices 
of colors, All the science, ski, brains and expert work- 
manship that has made Columbus buggies famous goes into 
this buggy. You know Your father knew that 


back a quarter of a century ago. It's the same sear. 
Don’t think of missing this saving from 617.50 up to 640 cash. 
Writea tal for our big illustrated Portfolio telling all 
facts, diferent and better than any catalog—FREE. 


COLUMBUS CARRIAGE & HARNESS CO., 2016 S. High St., Columbes 0. 


Big Stumps Pulled 


Quick and Easy "°‘j<26"" 


Pulls an acre a day. It doubles land values. Enables you to 
grow crops instead of paying taxes on land that yields nothing. 


- 
= 














lighter, 
7 than cast fron puller, » 
year guarantee to replace, 
free, casti; that break from any cause 
whatever, Double safety ratchets insure safc- 
tomenandteam. Accurate turning meaus 
light draft. Mail postal for free book show- 
ing photos and letters from owners. ‘Tells 
to turn stum —~ | into big 
money. Speci ntroducto: rice proposition will 

interest you. Write sow, eth ° 
HERCULES MFG. £0., 199~—17th Bt. 

Centerville, lowa 


29; Buys This Elegant 
Top Buggy. \\ 
See Were Pee strats 


salers and our Retailers and offer aN 4 
their profit. Write today for our ~~ SPS | 1 
4 


Free Catalog and Delivered Prices. \ AS — hf 
SINT CARY 
se rae a tert» ZS LI 
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FIRST LESSONS IN DAIRYING 


BY HUBERT E. VAN NORMAN. This splendid little book has been written from’a prac 
tical of view to fill a place in dairy literature long needed. It is designed primarily as @ 
. guide to successful dairying, an elementary text-book for colleges and for use especially 


classes, It embodies underlying principies involved in the handli of milk, 
delivery to factory, shipping station, and the manufacture of butter on the farm, It is written 
fm a simple; popular way, being free from technical terms and is easily un the average 


dairyman and should-be in the 
pages. Oloth. Net, 


Qsbland Bldg., 315 4th Ave., New York 


farm boy. The book is just the thing for the every-day 
of every farmer in the country, Illustrated. 5a? inches, 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 
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A Year— 
to Build ONE Watch 


Think what that means. The 
watch that you carry in your pocket 
—if it is a South Bend Watch—was 
from six months to a year in the 
South Bend factory in the course of 
construction. If your watch is a 
South Bend you know that it pays 
to spend that much time on a watch. 


There are 411 inspections in the 
making of a South Bend. Every 
South Bend Watch must run for 
seven hundred hours in an accuracy 
test before it ‘leaves the factory. 
There isn’t anything made today 
that is more carefully made than 


<Ssuth Bend” 


This not only shows in the running 
of the watch but in its appearance, 
too, People who own South Bends 
arealways ready to pull their watches 
out and det you see thetime. That’s 
because they are proud of their 
watches. 


Ask your jeweler about the South 


Bend—the famous watch that keeps 
perfect time even when frozen in a 
cake of ice. 


Ask him to explain to you why 
every good watch needs the jeweler’s 
regulation to the personality of the 
buyer—something every SOUTH 
BEND WATCH gets because only 
expert retail jewelers sell it. 

Write today for our free book, 
‘*How Good Watches Are Made,’’ 
one of the most interesting books 
ever written on the subject of 
watches and a valuable guide in 
the buying of a good watch. 

The price of 
South Bend 
Watches ranges 
up to $75 (in 
solid gold case). 


THE SOUTH BEND WATCH COMPANY 


8 Alvin Street, SOUTH BEND, INDIANA 























Our “All The 


Family” Club 


We have selected the two magazines besides our own that 
will give you the most for your money—the value is phenom- 
enal—just stop and think what you get,a whole year’s reading 


American Agriculturist 


Weekly, 52 Times, Regular Price 


Modern Priscilla 


. 


$1.00 Our Price 


Monthly, 12 Times, Regular Price = .75 + $ 1./ 5 


Opportunity 


Monthly, 12 Times, Regular Price 
76 Different Copies, Regular Price 


MODERN PRISCILLA—"The Magazine for 
All Who Do Fancy Work’’—For the home 
woman who loves fancy work. No other maga- 


zine tes 20 mm 
Embroidery, Crochet, Knitting, . Stencil 
Basketry. Oli and Water Color Painting, 
Painting, Art Brass Work, Art Leather 
Work, and feminine handicrafts generally. 
Beautiful illustrations, ba - ag in- 
teresting descriptions and good fiction. 
Modern Priscilla doesn’t shoot over 
conders’ heads; it keeps right down te a 
= ee ae and has a genuine 
interest. "s @ magazine you want 
and need. ox nalts 
magarine, 16ri 
inches in size, and beautifully printed on fine 
paper. It offers more for your money than 
other woman’s magazine. 


for all three 


1.50 
oe oe one year 


$3.25 


OPPORTUNITY ‘aims to key up it 
with the enthusiasm and energy of the real 
esray seeker. I 





4 


success. 
Nothing could furnish better entertainment 
than such stories; yet they are heartening, 
strengthening, ambition-stirring to ali of as 
who need all the time more of the nerve and 
energy required to seize our opportunities and 


Opportunity is a monthly magazine. large 
aize, 10x14 inches, with cover, illustrations 
and art work of ex beauty, finely 
Printed on half-tone paper and substantially 
bound. It points out the actual opportunities 
for you today, and its articles and fiction are 
ty the best writers in the countrs. 


$3.25. in Value for Only $1.75 


No book or premium can be had when this special offer is 


You Can Save $1.50 


accepted. 


by sending in your order at once. 


subscribers. Address al! orders to 


This is good for both new and old 


AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST 


315 FOURTH AVE. 


NEW YORK, N.Y. 

















Mieention ts writing a2y of our advertisers. You will 


iis Journal 


get a very quick rep'y if you do, 





miss a singl 
cinating article.—{Editor. 

One of the chief elements of the 
safety of a life insurance company is 
the “legal reserve.” This means, in 
brief, that at all times there is money 
in the treasury to pay at once each 
and every death or endowment claim 


of policyholders month by month, 
there are no “extra assessments,” and 
there are no “mortuary calls.” The 
policyholders pay their premiums at 
the times stated in their policies, and 
the company pays the claims as they 
arise. How is this effected? 

Suppose that a thousand men, all 
of them at age 25, of normal health, 
and in safe occupations, plan that at 
the death of each of them $1000 shall 
be paid to a wife or a parent or a 
child. How much shall each one pay 
in? To answer the question three 
things must be known: (1) When will 
deaths occur, (2) what interest will 
their common fund earn, (3) what 
will be the expense of managing the 
enterprise. 


When Will Deaths Occur? 


Not one of the thousand men knows 
when he himself will pass on. But 
this much is known, namely, that in 
the first year of the compact not more 
than a certain number, and approxi- 
mately that certain number, will die. 
This is true also of the second and 
each succeeding year up to and in- 
cluding the Tist year of the compact, 
in which year the surviving member 
or members will be 96 years of age, 
which, in insurance calculations, is 
set down as the limit of human life. 
This knowledge has been gained from 
long experience. That is, the life 
records of hosts 6f men were gath- 
ered, both here and in England. From 
these records have been made what 
are known as “tables of mortality,” 
or “experience tables of mortality.” 
Present-day experience has shown 
these tables to be substantially ac- 
curate, and the deaths per year to be 
within and not to exceed the expected 
number. 

Two factors, then, are before us, 
The first is, that to pay $1000 at the 
death of each of these men $1,000,000 
must be raised. The second factor is, 
that.a certain number of deaths will 
occur each year until the last man, at 
age 96, will go. If each man paid 
in $1000 at the outset, he would be 
paying too much, because the million 
dollars would begin to earn interest— 
big interest. Hence, plainly, $1000 per 
man would be too much. Further, 
few of the 1000 men could pay $1000 
cash; and it is because they haven't 
$1000 cash to expend in this way, Zot 
want to bé certain of leaving $1 
to their dependents, that they have 
made the agreement. Moreover, only 
a small sum will be needed for death 
claims in the first year, and the sec- 
ond, and so on during the early years. 
And so the problem is to say what 
each man shall pay, and when. 


Determining Cost of Protection 


The simplest way” to meet the 
claims would be to make each man 
pay at the start enough, with interest 
earnings, to pay the death claims of 
the first year. For the second year, 
with a larger death rate and fewer 
men to pay the cost, the payment 
per man would be a little larger. 
Each succeeding year the payments 
would further increase, as the num- 
ber of deaths increased and the sur- 
vivors diminished. 

What would be the result? Simply 
this, that as time went on, and the 
survivors grew fewer and fewer, and 
reached an age when their earning 
capacity had lessened or disappeared, 
payments would fall off and the tInsur- 
ance of each man who dropped out 
would cease; his dependent would not 
get at his death a penny of the $1000 
he planned at the outset to leave. 
In other words, as to these elderly 
or old men who were compelled to 
give up, the purpose to leave $1000 
would be utterly defeated. This 
faulty plan is called the “natural 
Premium plan.” It is a “reserve” 
plans, because it calls for payment at 
the beginning of each year of a suf- 
ficient sum to meet the year’s mor- 
tality. But it- has a fatal flaw. So 
a better way had to be devised. It 
was found, and is known as the “level 
premium plan.” 


The Level Premium Plan Described 

Under the “level premium plan” 
each man {of the same age) pays 
exactly the same premium each year. 
A man might pay today, at the begin- 
ning of the first year, and die tomor- 
row, yet he would pay no more for that 
year and the $1000 than the man 
would pay each year who lived for 
40 years and whose death claim was 
$1000, Neither man knew wher he 
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would die, and S80 each was ,, 
equal footing. oe 

The modus of the pian is this. 
Through mathematical calcuiatj,: 
the payments of all member; to “ei 
made through all the years, w be 
averaged, regardless of the amount o 
death claims to be paid in any ye ot 
Then these payments were reducegq = 
the annual interest the fund was e 7 
pected to earn, and to the payments 
was added each man’s share of rs 
probable expense of managing the 
terprise. * = 

This resulted in a payment }, th 
members of a total annua) oun 
which, in the earlier years, when the 
mortality was light. was more than 
enough to pay each year’s ieath 
claims; and of the payment b; them 
of a total annual sum which, iy, the 
later years, when the mortality way 
heavy, was not enough to pay any 
year’s death claims. But the €XCegg 
money of the early years was exactly 
sufficient, when added to the payments 
made in the later years, to pay every 
déath claim of each of the later years 
as it became due. The merit of the 
plan is this: Because the payments 
were larger than necessary in the 
early years, they were smaller in the 
later years when the survivors werg 
growing old and feeble, and would 
be unabie to pay the increasing annua) 
sum required under the “naturai 
premium plan.” 


The Law Governing Reserve 


This solved the probiem. The 
money fheld by the company from 
year to year, increasing as the vears 
go by, is called the “resefve.” It is 
reserved for the payment of claims 
sure to come. The word “legal” 
means that by law an insurance com- 
pany is compelled to keep this reserve 
in its treasury and to treat it as a 
liability. 

Further, the laws of practically all 
the states provide that in calculating 
the payments or premiums to be paid 
by policyholders, a company shal! not 
assume that it will be able to earn 
more than a definite rate of interest, 
Years ago, when interest rates were 
higher, 4% interest was a common 
figure. But nowadays most of the 
companies place it at not more than 
54% and many of them put it as low 
as 3%. If a company should say in 
making its calculations that it was 
going to earn 6% and in fact earned 
only 4%, the reserve could not be 
maintained. 

Hence, “legal reserve’ means both 
that the reserve shall be sufficient to 
pay claims, and aiso that a company 
must not use in its premium calcula- 
tions a higher rate of interest than it 
will probably earn. All of the com- 
panies, however, earn more than 4%, 
and they do not need the voice of the 
law to keep them amply on the safe 
side. 


Figures Determine Equitable RKate-~ 


The same principles which govern 
in the imaginary agreement I! have 
described underlie all the insurance 
transactions of a company. Knowing 
the life expectations of a given num- 
ber of men, it is merely a_ simple 
problem in mathematics to declare 
how much each man shall pay if his 
annual payment is to continue only 
10, 15 or 20 years instead of for life. 
And what men at various ages shall 
pay is also only a mathematical ques- 
tion. The point is, that the payments 
at all times suffice to keep enough 
money in the treasury to pay each 
claim when it is received. 

In my first article I snoke of the 
cash surrender value of a policy, the 
“savings” feature, That value is the 
contribution made by the policy to 
the “reserve.” If you give up your 
policy and stop your insurance, there 
will be no death claim under it. 
Therefore, your portic.: of the reserve 
will not be needed. Hence it is re- 
turned to you as the policy’s “cash 
surrender value.” Here let me say 
that the man under whose supervis- 
fon the various insurance calculations 
of a company are made is known As 
an “Actuary.” 


State Supervision a Safeguard 


Another element of safety in life 
insurance is state supervision. Prob- 
ably every state in the union has an 
insurance department, headed by 4n 
insurance commissioner or a superin- 
tendent of insurance. Usually a state 
requires its own companies to be ¢X- 
amined by its insurance department 
once in a stated number of years. In 
some of the states the examinations 
are minutely thorough. The securities 
are carefully inspected, the accounts 
are audited, the policies are “valued” 
{to see that the “reserve” liability # 
correct), and, in general, the business 
ef the instituton is looked at 4 
through a microscope. 

Further, the commissioners of the 
various states hold an annual conven- 
tion, and devise laws which each man 
will cause to be presented to the les- 
islature of his state, if he thinks them 
wise laws. Also, they discuss oe 
encies in- the business, whether oO 
or evil, and spend a lot of thoug 
and time in vlanning for the greats 
welfare of the millions of policyho 
ers of the various companies. F 

The “good old” bad old days © 
nominal supervision by insurance de- 
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march 9 1912 
grtments have passed, and the days of 
copability and duty are here. Things 
were done 4 dozen years ago 
thal gn't be repeated now. This fact 
couljd be @ em home, however, in 
xing of a dozen years ago, to wit: 
t notwithstanding all the clamor 
4 the wild outcry, not one company 
anied not one life insurance policy 
fare endered insecure, not one home 
wat ected by a policy in any of the 
ae 1 reserve” life companies of 
le rica suffered in the least. Sup- 
the national banks of the coun- 
try had been subjected to the same 
rdeal! Would any of them have 
jen0d their doors? The 
would have had the worst panic in 
is bistory. The American people can 
indeed trust their life companies. 


Wise Care of Accumulated Funds 


Ame 


Athird element of safety in Ameri- 
can life insurance is the quality and 
character of its investments. For the 


most part these consist of govern. 
ment, state and municipal bonds; 
ponds on first-class railroads; mort- 


ges on business, residence, and farm 
properties. Few of the companies 
haye many investments in stocks. 
None of the companies held specula- 
tive securities. 

Absolute safety is the chief quality 
required in a security; rate of interest 
js of secondary concern. The funds 
are regarded as trust funds; they are 
to be used in providine for those 
whose supporter death has removed; 
pence they must be invested with un- 
questioned safety. Thus, long-time 
ponds and real estate mortgages are 
turned to, rather than stocks and so- 
called “quck assets,” 
[To Be Continued 


Second Success of Exchange 


BURLINGTON COUNTY, N J 


ga 


Next Week.] 





K, B. JONES, 


At the second annual 





meeting of 


the Burlington county ({N J) farm- 
ers exchange a good representation 
of the stockholders was present, fill- 


ing the courtroom in the courthouse 
at Mt Holly. Manager EB. B. Frazer 
in his report stated that, omitting 
odd cents, the gross business for the 
$583,640. This is a few hun- 
dred dollars less than the previous 
year, principally caused by the poor 
erop and unfavorable weather condi- 
tions at the time of gathering the 





country . 
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strawberries, and the exceedingly 
high prices produce brought in Phil- 
adelphia markets throughout’ the 
season. 

Nearly $100,000 worth of various 
commodities was sold to members, 
mostly of seed potatoes and fertili- 
zers, although other seeds, insecti- 
cides and other things used on the 
farm were in the list. The fertilizer 
was especially good, all the samples 
analyzed by the experiment station 
having a valuation in excess of their 
selling price except one, which was 
only 14 cents a ton less. 

Beginning with asparagus, a con- 
tinual stream of produce was shipped 
on commission, mostly to New York, 
Boston and other eastern markets. 
Strawberries, raspberries, blackber- 
ries, gooseberries, huckleberries, cher- 
ries, apples, plums, peaches, pears, 
quinces, peas, beans, tomatoes, corn, 
white and sweet potatoes, citron, cu- 
cumbers; cabbage, onions, squash, 
turnips, pickles, pumpkins, chestnuts 
and flowers. The aggregate sales 
amounted to $66,063. 

There were 46 fefrigerator cars of 
strawberries, which sold for $19,315; 
10 cars of gooseberries, $9595; and 
749 cars, with a total of 380,593 bush- 
els of white potatoes, $379,963. The 
highest pooling price was $1.35 a 
bushel, and the lowest 81 cents, A 
few other sales amounted to nearly 
$7000. Shipments from: the exchange 
went to 25 different states and two 
foreign countries; in all about 107 
cities. 

There were at the time of the an- 
nual meeting about 700 members, 
holding a little over $18,000 of capital 
stock. The earnings of the past year 
was 21% that amount, from which a 
dividend was declared. An examina- 
tion of the stock book shows the 
greater majority of: the stockholders 
have less than five shares apiece. If 
all such would show confidence in 
co-operation, and faith in the man- 
agement by increasing their holdings 
to 10 or more, everyone would be 
able to see to what better advantage 
the association could work. Already 
there has been ordered for next sea- 
son seed potatoes worth three times 
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the capital stock, besides other 
seeds and fertilizer amounting to 
nearly as much. This necessitates 
borrowing large sums of money. 

There was only one change in the 
board of directors, and Edward G. 
Logan was elected president. For 
the coming season the management 
has made arrangements with the 
Pennsylvania ‘railway for a special 
freight to run from various stations 
direct to eastern markets: This will 
overcome the difficulty some have 
suffered from when shipping on com- 
mission. 

In the short siface of two years 
many of us have been able to see 
much of our produce shipped by rail, 
instead-of having to cart it to Phila- 
delphia commission houses, enabling 
us to have -our men and teams at 
home during the busy season. This of 
itself is a big dividend on the capital 
we may have invested, 





Interstate Co-operation 


*H. TALMAGE, PRES L I POTATO EXCHANGE 





At the last annual session of our 
farmers’ exchange our sales manager, 
C. E. Embree, presented a plan which 
received the full indorsement of the 
stockholders. By a unanimous vote 
the management was instructed to agi- 
tate the questions, having in view the 
organizing of every farming com- 
munity which might be called a base 
of supply for the markets of New 
York city. The organizations at the 
smal] town or loading station are to be 
the foundation of the movement and 
are to be called the locals. Then there 
are to be county organizations made 
up of representatives from the locals. 
Next there will be the state organiza- 
tion made up from _ representatives 
from the county organizations. These 
state organizations are to be located at 
some central point in each of the 
states from which Greater New York 
and other market centers receive their 
supplies. In this way it is hoped to 
co-operate with the responsible dealer 





*Excerpts from address read before 
the New York state agricultural as- 
sociation at. Albany. 
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in the city and stop the wasteful meth- 
ods now in vogue. 

The agricultural department of 
Maine, through the efforts of its com- 
missioner, J. P. Buckley, has adopted 
the plan as a whole, and in order to 
bring the question before the farmers 
of the state engaged Mr Embree to 
speak at 30 farmers’ institutes. These 
meetings were brought to a close in 
December, and were satisfactory to 
such an extent that the commissioner 
re-engaged Mr Embree to hold an- 
other series of meetings in parts not 
visited during the previous trip. - In 
addition he is to return to Aroostook 
county and aga’n labor among the po- 
tato growers. 


Virgin Eges for Invalids, as men- 
tioned in our February 10 number, 
have attracted much attention. These 
are laid by pullets which have always 
been kept apart from the rooster. 
The market for such eggs at a fancy 
price must necessarily be very lim- 
ited. Our February 10 issue quoted 
the advertisement of one farm that 
makes a specialty of them by adver- 
tising them in papers that reach phy- 
sicians. Of course, the pullets should 
be carefully fed on the most health- 
ful food, the eggs should be carefully 
handled, fancy packed and shipped 
direct to consumers. The best way to 
build up this trade is to begin in a 
small way with the co-operation of 
your local physician or some doctors 
in your nearest town or city with 
whom you are acquainted. 








Today there is an exceedingly fa- 
vorable public support of the princl- 
ples of forestry throughout the coun- 
try; a policy of national forestry has 
been definitely established; many 
states have initiated a vigorous policy 
of public forestry; and we have al- 
ready several hundred trained for- 
esters in the country as a nucleus of 
a profession to carry on the work. It 
is certain that we may be gratified 
with what has been done. The Amer- 
ican forestry association deserves ape 
preciative congratulations for thé 
part it has taken in all this develop= 
ment.—[H. S. Graves, Chief Forestry 
Service, Washington, D C. 
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o-Rim-Cut Tires—107% Oversize 


Adopted by 127 Car Makers 
And by Some 200,000 Users 


The claims made by tire makers can never settle the tire 





question. 


The makers of cars and the users of cars—the men who 
buy tires—form the final tribunal. 


These men, in overwhelming n 


have decided on 
after 


umbers, 
Goodyear No-Rim-Cut tires. They have done this 


years of experience. 


demand is fast 


No-Rim-Cut tires now far outsell any other tire, and the 
increasing. 


23 Per Cent Here 

Statistics show that 23 per cent ofall 
tained clincher tires are -cut. 

Clincher tires are the old- tires— 
the hooked-base tires—which No-Rim- 
Cut tires are displacing. 

All that ruin—all that worry when a 
one flat—is saved by No-Rim-Cut 


25 Per Cent Here 
No-Rim-Cut tires, because of extra 
7 are 10 per cent over the rated size. 
ey actually average 16.7 per cent 
oversize, in cubic capacity, compared 
with the five leading makes of 
But say only 10 per cent. 
That means 10 per cent more air—10 


per cent added carrying capacity. It 
Saves the blowonts due rd overloading. 


And 10 per cent oversize, under 
average conditions, adds 25 percent to 
mileage, 
When 7 . 
we had smaller factory 
NY, these patented tires cost one-fifth 


more than other standard tires. Now, 


with a ca of 3,800 tires daily, 
7 cost but an equal price. 
ires that can’t rim-cut cost the same 








Last year’s sale exceeded the previous 
a year’s sale, up to this 





12 years put to- 
, is running three 


Over 900,000 have been used to date, on perhaps 200,000 


cars. 


And 127 leading motor car makers have this year con- 
tracted 


for Goodyear tires. 


When 200,000 motorists reach a certain decision, don't 
you know they can’t be wrong? 


as tires that do. Oversize tires cost the 
same as skimpy tires. 

You are ered that choice at an 
equal price. Which tire will you take? 








Goodyear No-Rim-Cut Tire 


removable rim 





Bods Gree ave fiitad to the seme rim_the standard vim Ser 
flanges 











Ordinary Clincher Tire 


quick-detachable tires. 
are simply reversed in changing from one to the other. 
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No-Rim Cut Ti 


With or Without Non-Skid Treads 








The 13-Year Tire 

We have built automobile tires for 

13 , every year better and better. 

o make actual comparisons, we 
have tire testing machines, where four 
tires at a time are worn out under all 
road conditions. 

There we compare formulas, fabrics 
and methods. There we compare rival 
tires with our own. We have done 
that for 13 years. And the final result 
is the Goodyear tire of today. 

These final tires, made so they can’t 
rim-cut—made 10 per cent oyersize— 
are what you get in Goodyear No-Rim- 
Cut tires. 

We Control Them 

There are imitations of NoRim-Cut 
tires, made to avoid our patents. Cur Tire 
Book explains why they can't serve the 


P Don't judge this new tire by expert- 
ments. When you aban the clincher, 
hed tried-out tire. Get Goodyear N 


ut tires. ‘ 


Our 1912 Tire Book — based on 13 
with facts you should know. Ask us to 
mail it to you. 


GOODYEAR TIRE & RUBBER COMPANY, AKRON, OHIO 


Branches and Agencies in 103 Principal Cities 
; Main Canadian Office, Toronto, Ont. 


We Make All Kinds of Rubber Tires, Tire Accessories and Repair Outfits 
Bowmanville, Ont. ( 


Canadian Factory, 








HURRY UP! 
Send that postal to 


JOHNSON 


for his greatest 


one ore in 11 years—over 
new photographs showing 


OLD TRUSTY !acubators 


Used by over 325,000 satisfled cus- 
tomers—most successful poultry 








This Month Jim Rohan’s 
POULTRY BULLETIN 


tells the latest facts of the year 
on how you can make the most 
money raising chickens, Get it. 
Send your name on a postal. 
Get the real World’s Champion- 
ship Facts from Jim Rohan, 
Pres., Belle City Incubator Ca. 


55 Buys Best 
140-Egg Incubator 


Double cases all over ;best copper 
self-regulating. 

rooder, 

Both ordered together, 
reight prepaid (E. of 


at any price 


petetnte tor book today 
pact Write for book ay 
or send pricenow and save time. 


Belle City incubator Company, Box 147 





How to Make Money 
Raising Chickens 


First, be sure you start 
with the right tools—don’t 


experiment with “Cheap” 
machines, but get 


moet? CY PHERS 


INCUBSATOR | 
Fue Incubators and Brooders 
Write today for our FREE 244-page “Poultry Guide”’ for 
3912. Filled with practical facts, for every poultry raiser 
ahows you the latest successful methods, ideas, figures, etc, 
Eight valuable chapters that yoy simply can’t afford to miss, 
Explains “Cyphers Company Service’’ that is FREE to every 
Cyphers Customer. Write for FREE“ “GUIDE” now—today! 


CYPHERS INCUBATOR CO., Dept.32 Buffalo, N. Y. 


sachet” EGG INCUBATOR 
5 140 CHICK BROODER 


eer o Both $ 1 1) 


= covered © 
wi TA a een 
iron: has triple walls, copper = eae 


U egg tester, thermometer, ready 
Free 
tronclad Incubator Co., Dept. 67. Racine, Wis, 


jae 10 


| eae eo eee 
doors, Free catalog fuy— rf 
z me re ere 




















HURRY UP! To Be Most 
seseareacs SU SUCCESSFUL 


Get Gilcrest’s big book 
Fatih and ot alee his fae am J shout 


gong given to buyers < r+ 
pel ES Isroovess | 13¢. 
for biggest profits. ge ey to a 
Meolnes Incubator Co., 104 Second St., Des Moines, La. 


. GREIDER’S FINE CATALOGUE 


Book ang: ehenaer for 1912 contains 200 
pore bred, 62colored 

my other Riustrations, descrip- 

@tnculpato ph gee ves Low yFices 


oe 4 ES, 
; male hen iy. Os side Price 
' B. H. GREIDER, Box 


SINGLE COMB WHITE E LEGHORNS 


Se ee ecae Maron april, May at $6.00 per hundred. 
Parola’. chicks, Apri eel at ’gis.00 per hundred. 
Address Box 12, Pleasance Farm, Westchester, New York- 
Moyer's °°: ‘White Leghorns 
263 ’ re r fre ° 
ANT MOYER, Fo lain, N. Y. 
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NARRAGANSETT TURKEYS 


Eggt, 23.50 per 10; $5 per15. W. F. FRANKLIN, Danville, Ind. 


Practical Taxidermy and Home Decoration 


By JOSEPH H. BATTY, taxidermist for 
government 








surveys and many colleges 
_in the United States. An 





a ORANGE gupp COMPANY 
Ashland Bldg., 315 Ave., M. ¥. 
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CARING FOR INCUBATOR CHICKS 
‘expand and develop strength,’so that 





Woman Maines the Incubator 


About eight years ago, when Miss 
Eva Storer left school she thought 
she would teach, but the pay seemed 
too small. She realized that she must 
sooner or later Arn enough money 
not only to care for herself, but her 
aging parents also. She bought six 
hens, taking all the money that she 
had earned. It was then in June. 
Three of the birds were Rose Comb 
Rhode Island Red and three White 
Indian Game, The hens began to lay 
at once. She found that in order to 
make them lay well she must give 
them a good deal of care, and she 
dil care for them to such an extent 
that at the state fair she won first 
prizes on nearly all she exhibited. She 
got money enough in prizes with what 
she had saved from eggs to buy about 
50 more hens. She has found in the 
eight years’ experience that it isn’t 
so much the kind of houses the poul- 
try are kept in as it is the way they 
are cared for. Her idea as to the 
kind of hens people should keep is 
that they should have the kind t*tey 
like the best, 

After the first year of natural 
hatching she decided that these hens 
she was using to hatch her chicks 
could be made to lay through all this 
time, and, therefore, the next spring 
she adopted the incubator. The sec- 
ond year she lost very few chicks, 
and now she has such wonderful suc- 
cess that poultrymen from all over 
the county seek out her methods. 


Selection of Eggs Important 

Miss Storer has found that poultry- 
men cannot make it pay to hatch 
their chicks the old way with hens. 
As to kind of incubator, she prefers 
a hot water machine to a hot air one. 
She has learned that it is wise to take 
the eggs of a very vigorous hen, and 
to leave out all eggs that have ridges 
or thin spots on the shell, as these 
Places do not allow an equal passage 
of air. She believes in testing the 
eggs with an egg testerto find these 
spots. Then, too, the egg should not 
be too small, or the chick will not be 
vigorous, If the eggs are fertile, with 
proper care the results are sure to 
be good. 

She has found she can hatch more 
chicks from the same number of eggs 
in her incubator than under sii.ing 
hens. Her incubator chicks are as 
strong as thosee hatched by the natu- 
ral method, and are not ‘troubled by 
lice or in danger of being trampled 
upon. She does not have to wait for 
her hens to get ready to sit, nor is 
there any danger like that of a hen 
leaving her nest. 

Miss Storer lays considerable stress 
on the care of the eggs while in the 
incubator. She places incubator in a 
well-ventilated room, but not in a 
strong draft, for the chicks in the 
eggs need a lot of oxygen. Also the 
Poisonous gases from the lamps must 
be removed, and what carbonic gas is 
not needed inside the shell to make 
it decay. As the egg is about 80% wa- 
ter, it has to dry out some’15% before 
hatching. Unless there is.a circula- 
tion of air, the moisture cannot 
dry out. 

If there is too much moisture in 
the egg, Miss Storer says, the chicken 
does not grow well, and looks larger 
in the shell than it is, and will also 
be weak when hatched. She néver 
uses any moisture except during the 
second or the first part of the third 
week. If moisture is allowed in the 
incubator when it is.time-for the eggs 
to hatch she finds that the tempera- 
ture of the incubator may be sudde 
ly lowered too much. It’ must De 
kept up to 108 degrees to have a prof- 
itable hatch. 


Turns Eggs Four Times Daily 

She makes a practice of turning 
the eggs at least four times a day, 
just a little each time, and changes 
the positions of the eggs on the tray, 
putting tke central ones on the out- 
side and the outside ones inside, at 
times. This slight but frequent change 
of position of the egg changes the 
position of the germ in the egg, gives 
fresh air and ¢‘rect heat to all parts 
of the @gg, and makes the’ germ 
stronger. The breath of cool air that 
the chick in the egg receives from 
these frequent turnings causes it to 
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there are hardly any cripples or weak 
chicks. 

This turning also exercises the 
chick, Miss Storer declares this to 
be very advantageous. Another ob- 
ject of taking the tray of eggs from 
the incubator is to rest the chicks. 
This comes from a slight lowering of 
the temperature and a contraction .of 
the eggs. Thus the shells by sudden 
contraction become more brittle. Be- 
fore the 19th day she finds it does no 
harm for the eggs to become slightly 
cool, but after that their temperature, 
must not fall below 103 degrees. 

From her success in using the incu- 
bator for ‘the last seven years, Miss 
Storer says she would not exchange 
it for the old way, because she can 
keep her hens laying all the time, can 
set her incubator when she gets ready, 
and can have as many chicks hatch 
as with sitting hens. 





Plant and fertilize pe 
e beans, beets, etc., : es 
posited, in hills or lls, 


Bacillary White Diarrhea — 

Of recent years investigators have 
been far more interested in discovering 
means of preventing human and ani- 
mal diseases than in hunting for rem- 
edies, They have been guided by the 
conviction that disease of all kinds is 
due to some conscious or unconscious 
disregard or disobedience of natural 
laws. For instance, while Messrs F. 
H, Stoneburn and L. F. Rettger report 
in the recently issued bulletin of the 
Storrs (Ct) experiment station that ba- 
cillary white diarrhea is caused by “‘Ba- 
cillus pollorum,” yet their conclusions 
and recommendations show that this 
“cause” works only when certain nat- 
ural laws of breeding and feeding are 
disregarded. Hence their work should 
be of inestimable value to poultry rais- 
ers who, being forewarned and thus 
forearmed can prevent the appearance 
of the disease among their flocks by 


‘ou go. Corn, 
nted and fertilizer an 
all at one Passage, 














Eclipse Corn Planter 
and Fertilizer Distributer. 


Improved row marker. Wide range for hil 
spacing, 6 to 45 inches. Handles any kind 
fertilizer, in any condition, 50 to 450 Ibs. 

acre. We make a special gear "which sows eon 
per acre. Plants all seeds accurately. 


Light a: 
easily han : raft, 


handled, quick and positive adj oe 
We also make the Ecli “ee Two Horse Twe 
Bow Planter. Go terms to agents where 
notintroduced. Write us. 


BELCHER & TAYLOR A. T. CO,, 
Box 120 Chicopee Falls, Mass, 

















that should be taken off your sheep, and take of evenly, 


Z Get ALL the Wool easily and quickly with this 


Stewart No. 9 Ball Bearing 
SHEARING MACHINE 


It is fitted with ball bearings throughout; the shearing head, too, is bal! bear- 
ing. ars are all cut from solid steel and made file hard, run in oil, tura 
easy and are enclosed safe from dust and dirt, Has 4 sets 1 1. 50 
of knives. Price, complete, at ae ory * Foon 
See your dealer; if he hasn'tit, sen c.0. c o. alance. 
CHICAGO FLEXIBLE "SHAFT 
6 Ontario St., erage 
Send wee FREE treatise on ‘aoe to Shear Sheep,” and large catalog 
showing the world’s most aapee and medern line of clipping and shear- 
ing soe a Send TO DAY. 


WHY INCUBATOR CHICKS DIE 


The book entitled, the History of White Diarrhoea, or Why Incubator Chicks Die, will be 
sent absolutely free by return mail to anyone sending us the names of 5 to 8 of their 
friends that use incubators. This book can save you $100 this summer. It describes 
White Diarrhoea, or bowel trouble, the cause and tells ofacure. Book absolutely 
free for the names. 

RAISALL BEMEDY CO. -« «© «© «© © = « 


SAVE: io: 


On a Gasoline Engine According To Size 





BLACKWELL, OKLA. 











- Ranging From Our Famous 1.3 H. P. Pumping Engine Up To 15 HP. 


Buy from a real engine factory, save Seana jobber and ca house 
No such offer as I make on the class of engines I sell has ever nm aot y= Siees in ai} gasoline engine history. 
Here is the secretand reason: I turn them out all aie te Gey thousands in my enormous modern fac 
eauipped with automatic aoe inary one man ee as six machines ata time 
urning out thousands of pe ieces, et rect to the user, Sayre 
auts lyn mp age profitvand actiali ~4 the very best an grade engine on thirty da 
| for less money than ae tories can cae them at es —_ oem: Lost, 


absolutely and ees m 850 to 
A 0 a i 6300 on a gasoline he that owill i onaaaie 
mess Bed "requirements, 20 matter how 
ll you pa‘ is actnal cost al cost of oeivtele (and t aTD Se La tremendous quan- 
tities) cost of Am and one small profit based on on . 
Anybody can afford and might just as well hae a vent 
when he can get in on a wholesale deal of 4 kind. I i 


about. Ihave 


is I absolutely hn lh and I cordially tmvite > ou oF any 
~F.5 our factories and make the comparisons it: for wuosbass = 
. We simply have to make our engine so good, for we 
anywhere in the U. 8. without an expert to inexpe- , 
rie users on 30 days’ free trial, to testagainstany engine 
made Pe act nied pln of a similar h. p. that sells for 
twice as much, and are willing to let the man who 
tries it be the judge. Don’t buy yecongiees ofany make 
at ony Dee Ss until you get our bea: 50 page en- 
Why not sell one of your poo: 
and buy our famous full 6h. p. Galloway. 


Get Galloway’ s Biggest and 
Best Free Gasoline Engine = 
toda: think of i 
fi Lm oh 4 My Lal our engines, 


pictu 
35 and p 
tories, ant 2 undreds of ong ane in every 


ceaege ou, 

else. I posit: vay and absolu 

o——- to size you want. 
make comparisons. WM. G. 





In writing to our adv ertisers., You will 
get a very quick reply if yow 


Always Mention this Journal 


We 2 : ii. SS i a cer 
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WITHOUT FORMS 


BErCRS you build your 
Silo send for our free booklet(S) 
about Concrete Silos constructed 
without forms. By using our famous 


Kno-Burn Metal Lath 


you not only save money, but the work 
is done much quicker and easier. The 
result is practically a monolithic struc- 
ture, absolutely permanent, and satis- 
factory inevery way. Our booklet(S) 
tells all about it. Send for one today. 
NORTHWESTERN EXPANDED METAL CO., 
930-950 Old Colony Building, Chicage, Illinois 


SILOS & 


The inventors of the Modern 
Continuous-Opening Silo offer 
to the public the largest and 
most complete line of Silos on Si iii 
the market. Our experience, Tit 
which antedates that of any i 
other firm manufacturing these aii} 
goods,hasenabledustoproduce [iF t 

the highest quality at 7 
the most reasonable 
prices. Send for our 
catalog on Silos and Silo Fillers 
| *the kind Uncle Sam uses,” an 
tell us the size of Silo wanted. 


HARDER MFC. COMPANY 
BOX 13 COBLESKILL, N. Y. 
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The value of ensilage for dairy or 
cattle feeding is known to To get 
results care must be taken in solocins 
asilo. The ROSS SILO 

guaranteed to oe & the right ‘hind 
of ensilage. Why? use it 


i 1S THOROUGHLY MANUFACTURED 
| end hase features thas are important 
wa 64and found on the Ross Silo only, 
Hy Profit Ed experience and build a 

is =BOSS 6 Catalog explains all. 




















Agents 
The E, W. Rose ua Co. Est, } 3 
° Box 52 GFIELD, O} 








New York Buys 
ke) Uarelel tits Silos (i 


: i ili 
Investigate and you will reach the 
same conclusion as the New York — 
Legislators who bought 15 Una- Wl Mit: 
dillas for state institutions, The - Me 


silo that gives highest quality - 
silage—that is the important thin 


for you to know. Also has superior 
construction, is easiest in han 

silage, and ahead in all points. 
Send for catalogue and 30 day 
order discount, Agents wanted. 


UNADILLA SILO CO.,B0x B, Unadiita,N.Y. 





BEFORE YOU BUY WRITE FOR 
NEW CATALOG DESCRIBING THE 
GUARANTEED MONEY-SAVING 


INTER vig eet 
SF Sek 


Strongest built, simplest to put 













proper regard of the natural laws of 
Dreeding, feeding, cleanliness, etc. 
The recommendations and conclusions 
follow: 

1, The original source of infection 
is the ovary of the mother hen. 2. 
Eggs from infected hens contain the 
organism in the yolks. 3, Chicks pro- 
duced from infected eggs have the dis- 
ease when hatched. 4. The disease 
may be spread through the medium of 
infected food and water. Hence nor- 
mal chicks may acquire it by picking 
up infected droppings or food contam- 
inated theréby. 5. Infection from 
chick to chick cannot, apparently take 
Place after the chicks are three or 
four days of age. 

6. As a rule, infected chicks make 
less satisfactory growth than those 
that are apparently normal, For some 
time they appear stunted and weak, 
but may eventually undergo more or 
less complete development. 7. The 
female chicks which survive often har- 
bor the infection and may become 


4. 


bacillus carriers. Infection’ in the 
breeding pens is perpetuated in this 
manner. §8. In all probability infec- 


tion does not pass from adult to adult. 
9, Infected hens’ are apparently poor 
layers, especially in their second and 
subsequent laying seasons. 

It is of the greatest importance that 
the poultryman learn to recognize 
bacillary white diarrhea, both through 
external symptoms and post-mortem 
appearances of diseased chicks. The 
mere discharge of whitish material 
from the vent is not in itself proof 
that the chicks are affected with this 
specific disorder. 

Infected hens should 
from the breeding pens. Such elimi- 
nation is made possible by pedigree 
records of chicks. If the eggs from 
the different pens are hatched sepa- 
rately, and the chicks segregated for 
the first few days, it will soon be made 
apparent through the condition of the 
chicks which pens contain infected 
hens, This may prove effectual in 
cases where infection has not become 
general. To determine which individ- 
ual hens are infected, the trap nest 
should be used, and the same general 
procedure followed. 

In case infection exists and it is not 
practicable to determine the breeders 
which are infected, the entire flock 
should be discarded for breeding pur- 
poses, and eggs for hatching secured 
from a noninfected farm. We have 
records of farms where the disease 
has been eliminated in a single season 
by following this plan, and without 
any change in equipment or methods, 

Another possible means of determin- 
ing infection of breeding hens is the 
direct examination of the ovaries. It 
is entirely practicable to inspect these 
organs through an opening in the side 
of the bird similar to that made in 
caponizing. Where the abnormal con- 
dition is marked it may be easily de- 
tected. Great care should be exercised 
that breeding stock, young chicks, or 
eges for hatching, be secured from 
flocks which are free from white 
diarrhea infection, 

As to the means of preventing th: 
spread of infection from chick to 
chick, segregation of chicks during the 
first four days after hatching should 
prove effective. It is probable that 
keeping chicks in small groups in the 
incubator for 48 hours after hatching 
will materially reduce the chances of 
a few infected indivfdauls spreading 
the infection through the entire hatch. 
For division into small groups we sug- 


be eliminated 
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gest the use of pedigree trays, wire 
baskets or bags made of mosquite net- 
ting. Naturally, the smaller the group 
the less chance of spreading the in- 
fection. 

From the time the chicks begin to 
hatch until they are removed to the 
brooder the incubator should be kept 
dark. This will largely prevent the 
chicks from picking at the droppings. 

Since infected chicks make unsatis- 
factory development for the first few 
weeks, and may later regain vigor and 
make fair growth, it is advisable to 
select at an early age those intended 
for breeding purposes. The selection 
may be made when the chickens are 
from eight to 10 weeks of age, reserv- 
ing only those which show greatest 
vigor and development. 

Incubators and brooders, and all 
other appliances used in the hatching 


and rearing of the chicks, should be 
cleared and disinfected frequently. 
Food and water should be supplied in 
such a manner as to prevent contami- 
nation with infected droppings. The 
use of fine absorptive litter in the 
brooder, especially for the first few 


days, is also advisable, 
The feeding of sour milk may prove 
very effective as a preventive measure. 


The milk must be fed early, or during 
the infection stage. After the white 
diarrhea organism has once entered 


the general circulation, such treatment 
is of little or no value. Hence, sour 
milk should not be looked upon as a 


cure, but merely as a possible pre- 
ventive agent. 

Since perfect physical condition is, | 
as a rule, a barrier to disease, it is im- 


portant that the health and the vigor 
of the breeding stock and chicks to be 
raised and constantly preserved. Prop- 
er methods of housing, feeding, incu- 
bation, brooding and management 
should therefore be employed. 





Connecticut Laying Contest 





contest at Connecticut 
agricultural college reports progress 
as follows: For the week ending Jan- 
uary 31, the largest number of eggs 
laid in any one pen was 23 by Ameri- 
can Dominque fowls, owned by Mrs 
L. Hiller, Single Comb Rhode Island 
Reds owned by Howard Street, 
other pen of Reds owned by 
Fritchey and O. Wilson’s Buff Orping- 
tons. A pen of White Wyandottes laid 
2 eggs. Several other pens of Plym- 
outh Rocks, Leghorns and Rhode Is- 


The laying 


ladn Reds laid 20 eggs each or 
more. There were 91 pens. in the 
laying. 

During the week of February 6, 


Fritchey’s fowls, E. S. Edgerton’s Rose 
Comb Reds and Wilson’s Buff Orping- 
tons, each laid 26 eggs. F. S. Yost’s 
White Leghorns laid 24. Several pens 
laid 19 and 20. The total egg yield for 
the week was 1215. All but two pens 
were in the laying. During the week 
ending February 13, all 98 pens were 
laying. The total number of eggs was 
1415. Fritchey’s Reds laid 29 eggs. 
This is the best week’s record since 
the contest began. O. Wilson’s Buff 
Orpingtons and Tom’s River farms, 28 
eggs each. The pen with the largest 
number of eggs to its credit is Thomas 
Barron’s Leghorns, 276; the second is 
Howard Street’s Single Comb Rhode 
Island Reds, 224. 





Field Peas are excellent for sheep 
and lambs. 





and cactest operated on the 
market. Adjustable automatic com Pp open- 
door front—eir-tight door en ladder are some of 
the unusual festures. Tus Inrarnationas 80 Co., 1? Me Mam 
6r., Luvasviiia, Pa. 


Licensed under Harder Patent No. 6277 32 


Lnough to teed 


2 Cows one Year, 
70 TONS OF CORN FROM ONE ACRE 


i. Will Harris, of Adrian, Mich., planted Bureke 
coaeee end produced over 70 tons peracre. She 

Won our $50 gold prize for heaviest yield. Another prize 
competitor eco: 47 tong to the acre; another, 42 ame 
- er, 40 tons, Eureka Corn grows —, has mod 
oe and biggest number of ears. $100 gold prize for 
Bae yield nis year. Winners cancuneed at -E. Corn 

= Nov. 20-24, 1912. Plant marie thiotians end 
your silo $ to the brim. Prices are low this year—write 
now. ROSS B BROS. CO., 68 Front St., Worcester, Mass. 













































DODD SYSTEM 


of Protection 
agaimst 


Get real protection for your buildings while you 
areaboutit. The Dodd System revolutionized 
the lig btning rod world. It taught scientistsand 
insurance companies alike that lightning could 
be controlled. It is the system endorsed gener- 

ally by insurance companies. The “ Dedd Bye- 
tem of protection’’ means not merely our woven 
copper wire rod, standard lightning rod of the 
world. It means also right installation. It teal) 
important that chimneys, pipes, projections, 
gables, stoves, eaves troughs, etc., be consid- 
ered. Installation can be entrusted only to 
skilled men. D.& S.rods are installedonly by 
thoroughly trained,licensed erectors. Our great 
free book on lightning will keep you from make 
ing amistake. Write for it. 


Dodd @ Struthers, 717 6th Ave., Des Moines, Ia. 


Endorsed by 2000 
Insurance 
Ore) esheretester. 


Fistula 


Poll 
wil 


Fully ten thousand horses 
are cured every year with 


Fleming’s 
Fistula and Poll Evil Cure 


and mony of them are old cases 

that skilled doctors have obane 
doned. Easy and simple; no experience 

needed; no cutting to be Sones ust a 

little attention every fifth day—an gone 
money refunded if it ever tails, 

most cases within thirty days, leaving the 
horse sound and smooth. "Valuable in- 
formation and full particulars given in 

Figming* 3 Vest- Peeuss 
Veterinary Advise 










































Best veterinary book for jmpame 192 
pages, 69 Witluctrations. Copy matiled free. 
FLEMING BROS., Chemists, 

221 Union Stock Yards, Chicago, Il, 








PREVENTS 
SORE SHOULDERS 
GALLS AND SCALDS 


Your horse cannot work with a sore shoul- 
der caused by an ill-fitting collar, any more 
could with @ sore foot caused by @ 


Pods comedy Il this, because they 
Galle, The fabric out 



















SAVED ON DUG y! 
THIS STYLISH 














Western Holstein Sire of Good Form 


The dairymen’s ideal sire that whi wonderfully improve any dairy 
herd, This is the champion Holstein bull at the Minnesota state fair of 1911. 















LAST: MONTH 
FOR PRUNING! 


"TREES bear better — 
gain strength and health 


SAAS 


LIVE STOCK 


h proper pruning. The most complete 


and 


ient line of pruning saws is DISSTON. 


DISSTON 


SAWS TOOLS 


FILES 


made of DISSTON 


Steel, 


in the greatest 


saw and tool works in 

existence, set the standard for farm 
use, as they do for every varied re- 
quirement throughout the world. 


Sold by All Progressive 


Dealers 


Write today for this “DISSTON Farm Tool Book.” 
Especialiy published by DISSTON for farm refers 
ence. Contains valuable information and sugges 
tions on saw and tool equipment for the farm, - 
and how to keep same in efficient working order. 
Write for it now. 


HENRY DISSTON & SONS 


Incorporated 


KEYSTONE SAW, TOOL, STEEL AND FILE WORKS 


P.O. BoxK.1537 Philadelphia, Pa. 





The harder you work the Louden Hay Carrier and the 
pou St 7 olan the better it shows up. You can’t 
years of hard service won't send the 


LOUDEN HAY CARRIER 


bod be repair shop. It lasts alifetime. Itelock has ® 
catch and cannot possibly wedge or fail to work. 
erfal wheel arnrs wi!l never spread. Alltwiet 
ond. ink are let out of the rope by oer simole paten 
ropeswivel 
on the track, hae adjustable stove. 


The 
handle d 


then any samen: See 
om, write 


value of manure and how to care for it. 


tented 
the only successful swivel on the market. Won't bind 


Fork is the beat fork ever built. Wi!) 
clover, alfalfa or thrashed straw where all others fail. 
The Hay Carrier and Louden Grapple Fork will work 4 
in any barn and handle all kinds of hay with more aatisfaction 7 
them at your desler’s—if he does not have Z 


id for catalog of complete barn — cow stable fixtures— 


ry Carrery, Boor Hangers, Litter Litter and Feed Carriers, C By 
Stalls, Cow etc.—also fe phy BOOK on the Lg 
bo a“ { 


LAAN : 
7 eS) 





LOUDEN MACHINERY CoO.. 
, Fairfield, 





| Horses—Cattle—Hogs—Poultry 
each must have a separate Conditioner—no one prepara- 
tion is fit to give two different kinds of animals. 


Fairfield’s Blood Tonics 


are prepared separately. Each contains those ingredients which stimulate 
digestion and increase the peculiar functions of the animal it is made for. 


Send today for free “Scientific Stock 


ers a Free DS _OF Fe wont Boon ‘—the two are worth $1.50, but we 


present them with our compliments, if you send your name and address and 


mention this paper and your dealer. 


Fairfield’s Blood Tonics are sold 


under guarantee. Ask your dealer about them. 


Dealers :—Write for proposition. 


Easy sales. 


FAIRFIELD MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 
Delaware 


501 South 


Ave.. 


Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Demand the Best OWL BRAND COTTONSEED MEAL 


41 PER CENT PROTEIN GUARANTEED 
Every stockfeeder should have our free booklet, Science of Feeding. Send us your dealer’s 
name, If he won’t supply you, we will name one who will. F, W. Brode & Coe. , Memphis, Tenn. 





QUIMBY’S NEW BEE-KEEPING 
of bee-heeping er- 








LEARN VETERINARY DENTISTRY 
ont a ° $2000 3: ‘We teach you at a) deme to in 


three ree month of Cia ~t 
Oy itvstrated Ie lectures and 
“ Miceiare Pron Detroit. Votorinary Dental 





pays to breed them. 


ELGIAN na Herons Proposition = yon ee 
BELGIAN Hal 210 New w ork: 
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INTERESTS 
Sheep for June Market 


f HB. BURWELL, CLARKE COUNTY, VA 

In the nerthern portion of the 
Shenandoah valley we prepare our 
lambs fer the early June market. To 
do this it is necessary to have the 
lambs come in February. The sheep 
must have good attention during the 
winter, with plenty of food, water 
and salt, and a good shed with an 
open front to the east. We let the 
sheep have the free use of a field at 
all times, as it is very necessary for 
them to have exercise. 

When the lambs are two weeks 
old give them a little wheat, bran 
and ground oats; when they are a 
month old give them what they will 
eat up clean of a mixture of bran, 
oats and shelled corn, Keep this 
up until the grass is good. Give the 
lambs a dip as soon as the days get 
good and warm, By such treatment 
the lambs will average 80 pounds or 
more by June 10. We have little or 
no disease when the sheep have good 
attention. 

The sheep should be sheared as 
early in May as the weather will per- 
mit. When the lambs are taken away 
the ewes should be milked two or 
three times, letting a day intervene 
between milkings, Sheep should not 
run on the same pasture over two 
years, or there will be danger of 
worms, There should be shade in the 
pasture, or the sheep will suffer from 
the hot sun. There is less danger 
of disease, and sheep do much better 
on cultivated grasses than on the old 
blue grass fields. If sheep have good 
pasture, fresh water and salt at all 
times where they can get it, they 
will. require little attention from June 
until the frost falls. 





Raising Draft Colts 


WILLIAM H. GILMORE, FAIRFIELD ©O, 0 


My method of raising draft colts has 
been to leave them in the stable dur- 
ing the day while the mares are at 
work, with feed in easy reach. The 
mares should be well fed with oats, 
corn, clover hay and some oil meal. A 
box is provided for the colt where 
the mare cannot get at it. In this box 
I put ground wheat, oats and some 
oil meal. 

At night or when the mares are not 
at work they are turned out to pas- 
ture. During the fly season the mares 
away from the flies in their box stalls 
away from the flies and out of the hot 
sun, For pasture I prefer a variety 
the same as for winter feeding. Horses 
do well on blue grass alone, but I be- 
lieve that they will do much better if 
they can have some choice of pasture; 
pasture with a great deal of clover 
in it. 

Last summer I was pasturing on 
blue grass with a mixture of timothy, 
but after harvest I turned my colts in- 
to a clover field, leaving the gate open 
between the two fields. In walking 
over the two fields I found that they 
had pastured on the clover almost ex- 
clusively.. My experience teaches me 
that colts grow much faster on clover 
than on any other feed. 

When colts have been fed grain 
while running with their mothers they 
ean be weaned without a stop in their 
growth. When they are about five 
months old they are taken from their 
mothers and tied in stalls and fed lib- 
erally with oats, corn, oil meal and 
clover hay. In a week or two they 
can be turned out to pasture during the 
day and put back in their stalls again 
at night. When the ground gets soft 
the colts are taken off of the pasture 
field and turned on the sod field that 
is to be plowed for corn the next year. 
They are kept on this field all winter 
and until it is plowed for corn. 

In the winter when snow was more 
than a foot deep and still falling the 
weanlings were out in the snow. Hay 
is provided in the field for them when 
they want it. 

To have the colts out in such wintry 
weather as-we had lest winter may 
seem cruel, but I find that if their 
stomachs are kept full of good, whole- 
some feed they will exercise enough to 
keep themselves warm. At night after 
having such an outing they relish 
their feed and then lie down and en- 
joy a good night's rest. 





In These Days of adulterated seed 
we cannot be too careful in selection. 
It is poor policy to buy seed because 
ii is cheap; better pay a fair price and 


‘} wet pure seed. Patronize a reliable seed 


house, find out what varieties are 
adapted to your soil, and stay by them. 
[Fred A, Lawton, Illinois, 





American Agriculturis: 


Absolutely sanitary 
conditions in the dairy 
mean money saved and 
made. 

Before you buy an 
other milk can it will 
pay you-to examine the 
sanitary, Qurable 


S es 
Milk Cans 


inside seam is smoothly sold- 
ered, ed and retinned. As easily 
washed as aglass tumbler. 

Sturges material and workmanship Is 
of the s highest. We guarantee satistaction, 

If your dealer doesn’t handle Sturges 
cans, writeus aboutitnow. Ask forcata- 
log 70 

When ordering you can save freight 
by specifying shipment from our ware- 
house at Syracuse, N. Y., or New York City. 


Sturges & Burn Mfg. Co., 
508 S. Green St, Chicago, Ill. 





Give Your Horses 


you put them at the spring k. 
Take off the winter coat that holds the 
wet sweat and dirt. horses look 
better, get more good their feed, 
rest better, feel better and dobetter work, 
STEWART BALL. REARING MACHINE 
It turns easy, clips fast and Mo sharp. 
pepe gen per pag steel bar. They 
and run in off; little friction, 
ite w wear. 6 feet of new easy cunning 
flexible shaft and the celebrated Stewart sin- 
cr esnsion clipping heed, highest grade. Price = 
Goa cae trom yous desteres cont GB end we wit 
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HEAVES 7 





TAKE NOTICE 


Dr. Holland’s Specific Heave Remedy 


The only known remedy in ‘the World that 
will sbsolutel hey 2 eaves, Broken Wind and 
Chronic A guarantee with every bottle. 


Agents Wanted 
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RAISE THEM W witne*t MILE 
J. W. CARWELL WAGECOAR, lile 
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 BASTERN DAIRY AFFAIRS 











R. L. HILI 








josephine, world’s record-breaker, 
gone, but Carlotta -has come, and 
per January record is criterion, she 
ig fair to outdo Josephine. Carlotta 
giso 2 Holstein, as was Josephine, 
years of age. Her full name is 
jotta Pontiac, and she is now on a 
mioficial yearly test record and is 
ger the care of G, C. White. Her 
wary record has the best one month 
ord of Missouri Chief Josephine 
wten one-tenth of a pound, 
Her record by months is: Seventeen 
; in September, 869.9 pounds of 
ik, or 33.2 pounds of butter fat; 
ober, 2178.3 pounds of milk, or 70.8 
wnds of butter fat; November, 1967.1 
nds of milk, or 58.6 pounds of but- 
fat; December, 2125.4 pounds of 
_or 65.9 pounds butter fat; Jan- 
, 2146 pounds of milk, which pro- 
4 76.6 pounds of butter fat, or 
tenth of a pound more butter fat 
an was produced by Missouri Chief 
sephine in her best month. 
Carlotta Pontiac has been under 
test for 140 days. Her milk aver- 
eis 66 1-3 pounds, or 33 quarts per 
y, and her butter fat average is 
1-5 pounds per day. 





























Feeding Trough for Calves 


Where space is at a premium or 
here portable troughs would be in 
be way the calf trough illustrated 
prewith will be found very conven- 
nt. It consists of a shallow box or 
y 6 or 6 feet long, about 12 or 15 
shoes wile and 4 to 6 inches deep. 
» means of hinges it is fastened to 

















he wall of “the shed or the barn. 
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When not in use it may be closed and 
id against the wall by means of a 
Mooden button. If several calves are 
lobe fed it is advisable to have sev- 
mal troughs rather than one long one. 


Indifferent Dairy Outlook 


¥. H, HALLOCK, ORANGE COUNTY, N ¥ 








Trough Closed 















The dairy situation grows worse 
Wi the farmer each year. The 
feature has been the dry sea- 
during the past year, It has 
nt the worst I have ever seen for 
¥ and pasture. This section is 












Mendid for dairying, but the dry 
“8on last summer almost killed all 
the grass, We only cut about one- 





There is no 
Feed is 


of a crop of hay. 
Money in the milk business. 
g00d cews are high, help -is 
igh and very poor. The dairymdn 
got to take up with the poerest 
of labor, because the better 
8 won’t get up to milk at 5 o’clock 
ht the morning. The farmer does not 
erush for his milk which will 
®e him to pay wages equal to 
Mechanic’ s. pay g 1 
Ae board of health has made it 
ti e& each year; so many restric- 
a. Cement stables are bad for 
_ Where we used to take our 
, to the factory warm and they 
*led it, now we have to haye fine 
houses, put up large quantities 
and cool all milk down to 60, 
costs us a half cent a quart. 
allthis we get $1.30 for 100 
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nds. We feed grain summer and 
“y ™ Many farmers have gone out 
+ ~ dairy business and it looks as 


f all will ‘thave to quit mak 
We are getting less than 

& quart delivered to the ship- 

€ station and they get 9 cents de- 

““_in the city, retail. -We keep 
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making milk each year, hoping prices 
will be better, but it is a serious ques- 
tion whether the milk business will 
ever be much better, yet we dislike 


SEPARATOR 


THIS OFFER 1S NO CATCH. 
Kha Eee Sion to send, 








to get rid of our dairies, as this is/ ea fully guaranteed, a new 

what our farms are fitted for. tor for 18.98." Shans hot or cold 
7 ~ ; making Ww or 

That Mysterious Milk Profit coh ad oeetats tex 










































G. FRANK ANDERSON, ORANGE CO, N Y seminet sn Desing te pas oar eve 
ee 6 ve - 

I am glad to see the interest you | SgAgty machins. Tr oe tbie Geverament positions. Weite as 

take in the farmer. The majority of | @°4rs thoroughly protected. - —-s 3 

papers will not print facts; even the Western orders atled "trom Box 1167 ——— 

president fails to recognize him. The | ly is or small. write ; 

high cost of living that yeu hear so | freecatalog. Address: > A— SEE OUR GUARANTEE 

much about is laid to the farmer. AMERICAN SEPARATOR CO. BA nba on — 

You know better; the producer has Ins E, HY. on Editorial Page 

been getting less than 2% cents a 





quart for milk. What does it sell for 
in New York city? From 8 to 10 
cents. Who gets the profit? With 
feed at $25 to a ton and cows from 
$40 to $85 and some higher, there is 
no profit at all to the producer. 

The surplus you hear about is 
caused by the board of health of New 
York city. They claim milk is kill- 
ing the babies. I claim it is for the 
want of good milk. Our babies in the 
country do not die from its use and 
we use it wholesale. They don’t say 
anything about beer being injurious 
to health. There is not a farmer in 
my section but would like to have his 
cow barns in as fine shape if he could 
afford it, but there is no money in 
the business. 


The Milk Market * 
At New York, the exchange rate is 
3%c p qt to the farmers in the 28-c 
zone having no station charges, or 
$1.81 p 40-qt can delivered in New 
York. This rate became effective Mar 
1. The trains are again running on 
scehdule and the supply keeps ahead 
of the demand, despite the fact that 
the latter has increased since the be- 
ginning of Lent. The market is in | 
good shape. ; 
The receipts of milk and cream in 














aww just 3 pubnates fo ge pry ben 
in ‘ects "writes J.W. Suddard, New- 
Priel Anether botier says: “Myten r 
HE old boy ground several chilled plowshares—he sharpens all the 
in tools onthe place,” writes J. O. Smith, Woodville, Ky. 


Over one-half million farmers know this to be true and 


i@ sharpen their discs and all farm tools with the 6. g. 


Luther Farm Tool Crinder a, . 


It is a wonderful tool fo ma, eh only all steel frame 
inder made—has shaft drive like an automobile —enclosed 

I vity lubrication. Has 30 different attachments 

for all kinds of difficult tool sharpening, also rip saw, 

ia jig saw, Grill, milk tester attachment, lathe, forge, etc. 

i Fast Sha Wheels Save Time. Luther Tool Grinders 
have Dimo-Grit sharpening wheels. 25 times faster than grind- 

stone--10 times more efficient than emery. Willnot draw temper 

FREE TRIAL ON YOUR FARM 

i= = 6Send for special offer which permits you to use this ootfit on your farm 30 
days free without advance payment; also 40 page book which tells everything 
and hundreds of letters from setisfied 

LUTHER GHINDER MFG. CO., 




























































The Best Way to Cook Both Lime 
and Sulphur Solution and Stock Feed 


> For spraying fruit trees, shrubs, etc., 
cook your lime and sulphur solution in a Heesen Kettle; 









































40-qt cans for the week ending Mar it cooks quickest—uses less fuel, and costs least. 
2 were as follows: 
roe HEESEN KETTLES 
og) eee eek Pe ie 43,750 2,725 
To ‘ 7 F > 
SUSGUCRABRS 2 ++0+0«s+: 11,750 ng areusedb thousands of fruit farmers, who endorse them 
West Shore ....- vecees 13,763 | S26 | as the best and most practical device money can buy — not 
Lackawanna ....-.. + 52,750 1275 only best for cooking spraying solution, but handy for a 
N ¥ © (long we SE - << beng a8 hundred other uses. Splendid for feed cookers for stock. 
> 3 Ms nee Soreey Say a 705 2 024 Burn any fuel—set on the ground anywhere—no foundation 
1 ahi nh Waller =... 0. 20877 636 required. Sizes 15, 20, 30, 40, 55, 65 and 75 gallon. Write at 
ew Efaven mtecnephe  * 56 once for full information and low price, ur send order for size wanted. 
Other sources .......-. 15 068 HEESEN BROS. &CO., Box66, Tecumseh, Mich. 
TOW Fa geo. cee dbaus 295,391. 9,376 
oP Tn4 "1" ’ 
Philadelphia Milk Price—The exec- Be S Sa When you write “| $ Y Adv’ 
utive committee of the interstate milk ure to y Our Advertisers aw our 
roducers’ assn has fixed the whole- a fine ‘ =~ eal , > 
ae "pelea of milk for Mar at 4% In this journal. Our advertisers like to know which paper they get the 
for the Philadelphia market. most orders from. 


















Without Increasing Ration 


Man, asserting his dominion over all creatures, has converted the cow into a machine to trans- 
form her feed into milk. In her natural state the cow gave milk only for a brief period to nourish 
her offspring, but in her domesticated condition, she must yield milk in abundance nearly the year 
round. Asa big milk supply can be obtained only by giving its equivalent in feed, the tendency has 
been toward overfeeding, and consequent impaired digestion, etc. Furthermore, the healthy animal 
wastes a lot of feed through non-digestion—in fact, you can fatten your hogs on the grain that passes 
through your cows and other stock undigested. 

Now, considering the tendency to impaired digestion and the natural waste of nutrition, why not avail yourself 
of ** The Dr. Hess Idea"’ which streng.hens digestion. Given in a small dose twice a day. 


DR. HESS STOCK TONIC 


saves a part of the wasted expels the worms and relieves minor stock ailments. 
Eighteen years’ test has firmly established Dr. Hess Stock Tonic as a necessit 
to profitable feeding. Every ingredient is recommended by our ablest motiedl 
writers. Dr. Hess is himself a uate of both human and veterinary 
medicine. An extra quart of milk each week covers the cost. 
Our proposition. You get of your dealor a 25 1b. pail of Dr. Hess Stock 
Tonic at $1.60 or 100 Ibs. at $5.00. in Canada and 
extreme West and South.) Useitall winterand spring. If it don’t 
ban f you and pay you well, get your morey Every pound 
don the guarantee. If your cannot supply you, we will. 
Pree from the ist te the 10th of cach menth— Dr. Hess (M.D., D. V.S.) will 
be your ailing animals, 96 page Veterinary Book tor 
the asking. Mention this paper and enclose sc stamp. 


DR. HESS & CLARK 
Ashland, Ohio 
























































DR. HESS POULTRY PAN-A-CE-A. A digestive tonic that helps the hen use more ration for egg pro- 

duction—strengthens and advances young chicks to early maturity—prevents fowl! ailments. Costs but a trifle—e 

penny*sworth is enough for thirty fowl per day. 

13¢ Ibs. 23c, mail or express 40c; 5 Ibs, 60c; 12 Ibs. $1.25; 25 1b. pail $2.50. (Except in Canada and the 
Extreme West.) Send 2c for Dr. Hess 48 page Poultry Booklet, 







INSTANT LOUSE KILLER KILLS LICE 
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SUBSCRIPTION PRICE—ONE DOLLAR a year; 
50 cents for six months, including postage at present 

second-class rate. Canadian subscriptions, $1.50. 

EXPIRATIONS—The label or wrapper on the paper 
shows to what time your subscription is paid. When 
t is made the receipt of your paper and the 
late of expiration are sufficient notifi- 
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notify us. 
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OUR GUARANTEE—With each subscriber to 
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his subscription lasts, that no advertisement is al- 

in our columns unless we believe that any 
subscriber can safely do business with the aciver- 
tiser, and we agree to make good any loss which 
any such subscriber may sustain trusting any such 
advertiser who may prove to be a deliberate swindler; 
but we do not undertake to adjust trifling differences 
between subscribers and responsible advertisers. To 
take advantage of this guarantee, written complaint 
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proofs of the swindle and loss, and within one 
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National Commission 
on Farm Finance 











The farmers of America are a unit 
in demanding prompt enactment by 
congress of the Gronna resolution 
(S J 75) authorizing the president to 
“appoint a commission to investigate 
the operations of co-operative land- 
mortgage banks and of co-operative 
rural credit unions in other countries.” 
Its full text and the reasons for it 
were set forth on our editorial page 
last week. This was supplemented by 
an autograph letter from President 
Taft, dated February 20: “I should 
be very very glad to approve such a 
resolution as that of Senator Gronna.” 

The most vital need of American 
»griculture today is an efficient system 
whereby the farmer may obtain 


(a) Permanent working cap- 


ital 
(b) Seasonal accommodation 
loans 
(c) Petty loans. petty 
needs 
(d) At reasonable rates and 
by co-operative methods, 
that will not only make 
it easy, but imperative to 
gradually pay off these 
obligations. 

American agriculture is in process 
of transformation. More intensive 
methods are required. These changes 
demand more capital and better cred- 
its. All of these problems have heen 
solved in European countries by co- 
operative land-mortgage banks, rural 
eredit unions, and co-operative buying 
and selling institutions. 

Hence the importance of having this 
subject so fully investigated that 
whatever federal or state legislation is 
required to successfully apply these 
methods in America, may be secured 
in our national and state legislatures 
during 1913. The truth is now gener- 
ally recognized of the new economic 
principle known as the Myrick law: 
“Other factors being equal, AGRI- 
CULTURE WILL PROGRESS IN THE 
RATIO THAT FARMERS EMPLOY 
CAPITAL, CREDITS AND CO-OPER- 
ATION.” 

In order to obtain either and all of 
fhe “three big C’s’’—Capital, Credits 
and Co-operation—it-.is necessary to 
evolve a system whereby the farmer 
can get permanent or current loans on 
terms of time and interest adapted to 
his peculiar needs. When these are 
provided, and when the system of 
established commercial banking and 
currency is reformed to safely pro- 
mote all branches of domestic and for- 
eign trade, the farmer will be in a po- 
sition to co-operate more effectively In 
selling and buying. 

In other words, a proper system of 
farm finance will be the basis, not 
only of the better farming so much 
needed, but also of a comprehensive 


for 


in distribution. The higher 
cost of living, and the various evi- 
dences of social unrest, are due to 
present imperfect, costly, uneconomi- 
cal, inefficient, unscientific methods of 
distribution, The margin is too great 
between producer and consumer, This 
problem of the centuries will never be 
solved until.undertaken by the great- 
est of all producers—the farmers. And 
before we.farmers can hope to begin 
what may gradually evolute into a 
more perfect system of distribution, 
we must have more Capital, Credits 
and Co-operation. 

Hence the underlying importance of 
the proposed national commission on 
farm finance. We farmers demand 
that such a body present to us the 
facts about how these problems have 
been solved in other countries. We 
say that the great producing interests 
of America are entitled to these facts, 
just as much as the commercial inter- 
ests were entitled:to the studies of the 
Monetary commission, 

There should be no opposition to the 
Gronna resolution. But we fear that 
it will be secretly opposed and covert- 
ly retarded, That is why it behooves 
every farmer and other patriot to in- 
stantly write to both the senators from 
his state respectfully urging them to 
insist upon the prompt passage of 
S J Res 75. That’seall you need to say. 
Make your request short, polite, but 
urgent. 


reform 





New Jersey Next 


The good work begun in the na- 
tional grange at Columbus last Np- 
vember continues. Already several 
state masters allied with the old ma- 
chine ring have been retired along 
with their old leaders. The latest 
to go is Godfrey of New York. Out 
of a total of 542 but 35 delegates were 
willing that he should remain at the 
helm. No one believes that Godfrey 
is crooked or dishonest, but they do 
think that he has failed to measure 
up to his opportunity. He got lined 
up with professional politicians, and 
being of a weak, trusting disposition 
himself, he got into deep waters and 
got lost. Of course Godfrey’s influ- 
ence has passed; and these facts are 
related that others in grange posi- 
tions may have sunk into their minds 
and hearts the truth that when men 
are elevated to positions of honor 
and trust they must be servants and 
not bosses. 

New York has made progress. The 
state grange has elected a splendid 
body of high-minded men, of pro- 
gressive ideas, and of great force and 
strong character, The patrons can be 
proud of their present official body. 
They should rally to their. aid and 
give them every support possible. 
What state will be the next? Will 
New Jersey seek a real farmer to 
be a real state master? American 
Agriculturist knows of no state that 
has a greater opportunity for serv- 
ing the principles for which the 
grange stands; its hope, is that at 
the next annual meeting there will 
be chosen for state master a man who 
will be a force instead of a nonentity, 
who will be progressive in grange 
methods rather than _ reactionary, 
and* who will be a real leader right 
up from the farm, This journal be- 
lieves that at the next step New Jer- 
sey will go forward, and will keep 
pace with Wer sister state of New 
York. Brother patrons of New Jer- 
sey, will you work to get a real, 
forceful, farm man for your next 
master of your state grange? 





We are sure Abraham _ Lincoln 
would not favor the proposed monu- 
ment in the Grecian style 
which congress contem- 
plates building at Wash- 
ington. We repeat our 
suggestion that the most unique, use- 
ful and characteristic of all memorials 
would be the Lincoln highway, from 
Boston to San Francisco, with a boule- 
vard extending the whole length of 
the Pacific coast, and another from 
Eastport to Miami. Mr Dupont, the 
Delaware millionaire, is right in his 
idea that the finest bequest he or oth- 
ers of wealth can make is to build 
good roads, Let the states co-operate 
with the nation in constructing a Lin- 
coln memorial boulevard across the 
length and breadth of the ~ United 
States. The most beautiful. memorial 
in the world is the boulevard which 


Lincoln’s 
Simplicity 


extends 25 miles from Nikko, Japan, in 
honor of Iyeyasu. It is lined on either 
side with what are now giant trees, 
each of which was planted by one of 
his admirers. Let the school children 
along the proposed Lincoln highway 
plant trees that shall add their green 
arches to such an enduring memorial 
to an imperishable name, 


Principles, Not Parties 


People are placing more faith in 
principles and less in parties. Parties, 





“as a rule, are handled by bosses and 


the bosses are usually unprincipled 
men without character or integrity. 
Their platform promises mean noth- 
ing, and frequently, too, their candi- 
diates are as untrustworthy as their 
platforms. We have got to be more 
discernible when it comes to selecting 
men, and we must ally ourselves with 
men who are tried, who have proved 
their worth and who can be depended 
upon to do.-the right thing. 

Take the cases of New York and 
Ohio. Not many months ago each of 
these states elected a governor; the 
two men chosen belonging to the same 
party. Before election both declared 
for business administrations; they 
promised to eliminate politics and to 
give the people a square deal. In New 
York, Governor Dix had both houses 
of the legislature with him, as did 
Governor Harmon in Ohio. What have 
been the results? Up to date, pro- 
gressive legislation in Ohio, and either 
reaetionary or legislation of no con- 
sequence in New York. Governor Dix 
secured an increase of taxes in the 
state, Governor Harmon a decrease. 
One stood for extravagant legislation, 
the other for economy. 

Aman of our acquaintance has two 
small farms: One.in New<York and 
one in Ohio. As a result of tax legis- 
lation, on his Ohio farm this year he 
paid 26% less in taxes. In New York 
his taxes have been increased 14%. 
Now, why this difference? The two gov- 
ernors belong to. the same party, they 
had the same opportunity to serve the 
people. The Ohio governor did it man- 
fully, faithfully, well; the New York 
governor inefliciently. One has been a 
champion of the people—vigorous, 
strong, unwavering. The other has 
been a weakling, to say the least. 

This statenrent of facts clearly 
points out the duty of farmers in gen- 
eral. They should sée to it that they 
are fitly represented in state legisla- 
tures, in congress, and in executive po- 
sitions. At the present time there are 
practically no farmers in congress. 
The agricultural committee of the 
house is composed of 21 members; 
and nota farmer onit! Out of a total 
of 390 members in the house of repre- 
sentatives 248 are lawyers, the remain- 
der being professional men wunac- 
quainted with agriculture or its needs. 
While this showing is bad for farmers, 
there is no reason why it should be so. 
If rural voters will stand for principles 
and not parties, and vote for men who 
will truly represent them, legislation 
will result that will bring a new mean- 
ing to farm life. 


an 


The day for plate exhibits of fruits 
has gone by. Men do not grow fruits 
to please the eye but the palate; not 

for museums, but 

Plate Fruit for markets. Va- 
Displays Doomed riety displays are 

of the museum or- 
der. To the general public they are. 
about as instructive as crazy quilts; to 
the man who grows fruit for bread 
and butter they don’t pay for yeast or 
salt. What are needed are business 
displays. These should include only 
those varieties commercially impor- 
tant at the season the show is held. 
For instance, there should be no win- 
ter apple classes in a September show, 
and no summer or early fail classes in 
a winter show. Only varieties com- 
mercially in season should compete in 
commercial classes. These classes 
should include all the leading business 
varieties of the section; and exclude 
even the business fruits of other sec- 
tions. For. instance, York . Imperial 
should not be included in a New York 
or a New England prize list, and Bald- 
win should not go in a Virginia list. 
All commercial! classes should be open 
to competition from any section be- 
cause in the market the competition is 
éliminated. This is the feeling of lead- 
ing growers over a wide extent of ter- 





ritory, Fair managers and frujt assc 
ciations will do well to heed it al 
divert prize money from plate display 
to commercial classes in See 
good can be accomplished. 
The “oldest frame house in 
United States” has recently de 
, Stroyed. It was buit 
Frame House at Southampton L 
Teaches Lessons I, in 1648, and unt 
a@ few years ago wag 
in good concition. Here is a lesson on 
the importance of making timely ree 
pairs. Had care not been given thy 
house, it would have fallen into ryjg 
in a comparatively short time. Indes 
decay got in its deadly work ony 
when repairs were neglected; for the 
statement is made that had the hous 
been repaired even recently, it might 
have stood for another century 
Whether or not it be true that timber 
available today is not as durable asa 
century or more ago, Nevertheleg 
modern houses can be built to lag 
with proper painting and repai unti] 
trees planted at the same time ar; big 
enough to use for a new house whey 
the old is no longer habitable. This 
makes an argument in favor of the 
well-managed woodlot to supply the 
timber to house unborn generations 
as well as to warm their rising pro. 
genitors. 
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Have you seen the March 1 number 
of School Agriculture? That little 
paper is doing a won. 
derful work in pro. 
moting instruction iy 
agriculture, domestic 
science and manual training in coun- 
try, village and city schools every- 
where. In some states, notably Illi- 
nois, Ohio and New York, it has been 
taken up by the combined forces of 
farmers, parents and educators. By 
the use of this little paper it is pos- 
sible for any teacher or any school to 
at once introduce work in agriculture, 
domestic science and manual training, 
and to do this in a way that will add 
to the interest in other school work 
instead of interfering with it. The lit- 
tle paper is furnished in clubs of five 
or more at only 10 cents for each sub- 
scription from now to the beginning 
of the fall term. It may be oriered 
in care of this paper. 


Agriculture in 
the Schools 





Did you read Professor Price's im- 
pressions of German agriculture in 
our issue of Febru- 
Germans Turn ary 24? All he says 
the Trick about co-operative 
eredit among  (ier- 
man farmers more than _ contirms 
the value to America of the Euro- 
pean system of land-mortgage bank- 
ing and co-operative rural credit un- 
ions. It is to investigate and report 
upon these methods, so they may be 
applied to American agriculture, that 
our farmers are joining with this 
periodical in urging congress to ap- 
point a national commission on farm 
finance to investigate the matter 





A tax of not less than $6 on every 
ton. of nitrate of soda will be im- 
posed under the bill now 
pending in congress, 
which revises the tariff 
on chemicals. It provide 
that chemicals not on the free list and 
not mentioned in-ethe bill itself shali 
be taxed 15%. This hits nitrate witha 
dull thud. The effect would be to make 
every farmer pay from $6 to $10 per 
ton more for nitrate of soda, or al 
equivalent advance on nitrate used in 
commercial fertilizers. Every nation 
in the world recognizes that all kinds 
of plant food should be admitted duty 
free, so as to encourage better farmins. 


Taxing 
Plant Food 





Of course the refiners’ trust is work- 
ing to have raw sugar admitted [ree 
: of duty. That is the old 
Free Sugar policy which the trust 
has been fighting [* 
these many years. It would enable 
the trust not only to destroy our d0- 
mestic beet sugar and cane sugar pro 
ducing industry, but having done with 
that, the trust could put up prices @ 
consumers at will. “Free sugar 4 
taxed silks’ sounds well, but where 
does it get the farmer off? And wher 
would Uncle Sam get the 50 millions 
of revenue now derived from the sus* 
duties? 


Secretary Wilson lags superfluous s 
the department of agriculture. '"No"* 
said. 
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Shave cold as high as $20 p ton. 
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President Allis Speaks ~~ 


Y Medina various evils from 
which farmers and fruit growers suf- 
(et. His remarks are synopsized as 


ge present system of distributing 
the bound fruit reports completed by 
the state experiment station so that 
fruit grewers get them without 
paving to buy from second-hand 
. dealers came im for his out- 
en Se . Pubife service 
erporations were then given a grili- 
og for net being what their names 
jmply they should be, more especialty 
with respect to the methods of freight 
gansportation, both as to rates, to 
cars, and to routes, notably the defeat 
the plam for a rkitroad which 
might jeopardize 
xew York Central between Buffalo 
and Albany. Bileetrie power com- 
jes were cited as further instances 

of atrocities in discriminating rates 
which the Commission have not prop- 
ely adjusted. The Bell telephone 
— caught it mext on the same 


Pee state court of claims Pres Allis 


dubbed “a farce aS regards justice 
and equity. No matter what orchard 
wud is taken for canal or state pur- 
poses, whether it is a producing or- 


chard or one laid on the shelf,” the 
gate arbitrators, “who owe their ap- 
pointment te seme ring . . . don’t 
ynow whether applejack is ety 
by tapping apple trees... 

from the apples, In een 
the fruit grower is limited to 
two or three witnesses and no 
matter what he proves his or- 
chard will sell: for, or its value from 
what it preduces, in the end he takes 
what the appraiser decides on, or so 
near that amount that there has been 
nothing gaimed by the fight. 

“Our fight is our own, end until we 
drop polities and fight for the things 
that are vitallyimportanttous,we will 
never get cousideration. ... When 


our society will work for and elect to 
Albany an@ Washington such men as 
Yeomans, Wilson, Gillett, Cornell, 


Case and Morrell, who can be trusted 
to help the farmers we will have 
solved part of our problems and when 
such bille as the following come up 
we will Kepe for fair treatment in- 
stead of tidicule.”’ 

Mr Allie then mentioned a bill to 
print enough of the fruit state books 
to give a2 @epy to each farmer and 
fruit grower who wants it; a bill to 
compel telaphone companies to inter- 
change mes@ages the same as tele- 
graph companies do; a bill to make 
all commom carriers accept freight 
from short electric lines and to allow 
these lines the right to use adjacent 
or connecting terminals at recent 
rates instead of compelling them to 
spend money in purchasing and 
equipping terminals. “A bill to regulate 
and contrel commission firms is no 
more class legislation than afe our 
state and national banking laws, and 
if anything, @fe more necessary at the 
present ime, Why any henest firm 
should oppese such @ bill to make dis- 
honest commission firms be honest is 
one of the questions that bothers 
men who ship to commission houses.” 

Pres Allis closed by saying that 
control of express companies and par- 
cel post are needed and must come 
sometime im spite of the adroit work 
of law vers te fool the public, 


~~ 


St Lawreage Co—Butter fat for Jan 
at the Phenix Cheese Co’s Raquette 
valley cmy brought patrons the rec- 
ord-breaking price of 41.69¢e, The sup- 
bly of potatees has been still further 
shortened by many gmail! lots freez- 





ing in esllars. The price is new 
atoun $1.35, Several hay presses 
ae runni fn different parts of the 


county ers are freely offering 
fT ana up, and there is a report 
that 2 few exceptionally good lots 


Schenectady Co-—Sleighing” has 
been cood sittce about Jan 10 Much 
May and straw have been drawn to 
Schenectady at good prices, Not many 
*uctions ag yet. Some are going out 
of the milk business and quite a few 
‘ows are for gale. More are engag~ 


ing in truck gardening. . A farmers’ 
institute will be held in Schenectady 
arch 21-23, There will be am ex- 
Mbit of corn, potatoes and apples: 


tt is desire@ that a number compete 
for prizes, 


Putnam Go—The winter as a whole 
a mild, though a few times the 
thermometer registered IS and 20 be- 
' *. As there was’ vow little snow a 
arge crop of the quality ice 
a harvested, whe cr Croton swamp 
as in fine condition for a long time 
ae getting wood, and the main busi- 
ss of the farmers has been in work- 
up woodpiles, Hay is scarce and 
Cows and horses bring high 
Seta, There fs a great shortage of 

toes in this locality. They are 
& readily at se ye bu. The 
ling idea is that seed potatoes 


be 
pow extremely ‘high this spring. 


Seed corn fs-also starce. 
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“OORRECT” Barred Rocks, (‘Thomp- 
son's, Bradley's best; ees. “Correct 
fucked owe “express, Sgt, Gogh, But. Wise 
conas, Rose Comb Beds, Columbian 
dottes, Berred Rocks, Indian Runners, 

White A. G. MeCALN CO, Delaware, N J. 

GUARANTEED 8TOCK AND RGGS—RBhode nies 
Leghorns ; ; ite, . A iyaneties: 
White, Barred cones; Pearl, 3 
Pekin, Tn Get my prices. 


Run 
are bergaina G. C. I 





NELL, Sodus, N Y. 


CHOICE PRN “Fishel’s’’ 
and 4 puilets, 
cockeral 


Leghorns, 
cocker anda, Mang, 6g Pai hegrrncight Mam 
Waterleo, N ¥. 





GUARANTEED WHITE WYANDOTTE hatching 
eg. PRANK HYDE, Peekskill, N Y. 












government; saiary $00 month, are 
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would work « and have 2 week , Wh 
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EGes aND_ Cc ingle Comb Browa - 

born 6. V. WILIAAMS, Kermias hid. — 
i Bronze tur om. MES 

ahkater CHOMELEY, Drape, vs” 

ee “ef N gockerels $2. Hggs for hatch- 

ing. Stent rhe se 

















RED turkey eggs; mature gock. GEO 
gi.-4 Pa ‘ 
BUFF ORPINGTONS, 106 esses $5. MATTIE 
KENNEL, Atglen, Pa. 
Catalog fren. JOSEPH A. 


CHICKS—9 — breeds. 
BLUM, Chatfield, 0. 





FINE BRONZE TURKEYS, cheap. Sta H. B. 
HOWE, Dublin, Va. a 


ade” Bee Sg ao. 16 $1. W. 3. THOM- 








INDIAN RUNNER DUCES. MRS GRANT MOYER, 
Portplain, NY. 


BARRED ROCK cockereis 
Grove City, Pa. 





cheap. NELSON'S 





8 C WHITE AND gy chicks and 


Sher 100; ta ty gee $s. “onc ARD 
FARM Ridge, N 


WHITH AND COLUMBIAN Wyandotte covkerels, 
oe. 213-e¢e strain, bred first ze winners. 








New York, $1 wR. one-half 
price. JOSEPH GATES, Westboro, Mass, 
FARMERS’ FAVORITE FOWLS—Rose Comb Reds, 
Toulouse geese, Munner ducks’ eggs and chicks, 


this ad. FRANK 
iat. fo te 
“DAY -OLD CH ana eggs for hatching from 
layers and payers, Beda, Min- 
FRA) HAR- 


orcas, horns. today. 
HIGH-¢ a BARRED ROCK BHGGS $1 per sit- 
ting, $6 100; cockerels and pullets; beauties; 


iy guarantee: ms particulars. GREEN- 











POULTRY SUPPLIES 


me SALE—8 ay 


2 Universal 
rie State hovers. oo LEVERS, Boral Nt 


Southdown 
ora oat, Mata” ane at wholesale. 
v— Pa. 


making th good on bull calves from extra good 








ones a t and priced right. 





R Ovid, NW 
CHOICE POLAND-CHINA fall and spring pigs 
te make room. B. F. SEELEY, Waterloo, 





sy” 
O I C—Am now booking coder Sy coring plas. Get 
prices, GEO PRISBIR, Savona, N Y 


eee BS ae an &. 
BRINTON, West Chester, Pa. 
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wae TURKEYS, toms $5 to $. Ree = 
vach, e beautiful best strain LARGE ENGLISH Yorkshires, all ages. ROBERT 
known. ALLIE HOLMES, West Winfield, N Y. EDDY, Cattaraugus, N Y¥. 

PO re - LEGHORN chicks eee — batching. DOGS 


TAtnOu's POULTRY YARDS. Irons, Ne 


toh, “a. B, * — 3 
+ n . e 
Fant Ephrata, ‘Pre 
neg nt ae 


strain; ups 15, $1, 100 $1. Wie 

Lam i sue AN. Cambridge, Ma.” Pt 

PERFECT POULTRY HOUSE—How to build, 
ALBERT 


Plans and SAW- 
Boxe C, Forest rk, 


— 1 Sas ae 
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TOY, WHITE SILK POODLE = three pound 

ay $15; coties “F250, Paulish a 4 fox torriess 
7.50, English vite. 

rant Sexes ery variety. AMERICAN | KENNELS. 

East 9th rts New York City. 


AMERICAN FOK HOUNDS and —— beagles ; 
broken hounds and re stock; pups pair. They 
have the a ae and gameness; none bred 


any better. OUNT KENNELS, Route 4, Red 
Lion, Pa. 








SEEDS AND NURSERY STOOK 


15 STRAWBERRIES to Ay = cnet, $500 from half 








nities. Graduates assisted. Livin 
Largest and oldest biivhed 87 
years. Investment 


“artes pendence 
also. Catalog free. DODGE’S ar ~ bee 
RY INSTITUTE, Elm St, Valparaize, I 


fn a men to prepare as firemen, “at 
i" 








paveers. Nearby rows 
strike. Hundreds 
Inolose stamp for a 


position wanted. RAILWAY 
apolis, Ind, 


SOUND MEN, 20 to 49 years “ —_, at ¢ 
Mot ——. oe ? 


a 


tioa blank. 
NST, Dept 11, indiat- 





; nO ox perianoe “ueceaeaty 
portunity; no strike. Write A ey a or is appr 
tien blank. Address MGR EMP Di 

Bldg, hansas City, Mo 





HELP 
Active, 


WANTED—Working foreman tmmediate 
man who theroughly Uundoeret 


age, references, experi- 
DAVIDSON FARM, 





Chesapeake, Lawrence Co, 

a FARMERS WANTED—Sxamin:- 
tion 0. $60 monthly. Many meeded. Write 
OZME. er 107 F, St Louis, 





ye mail clerks, Bzamination May 
$1200 yearly. Write for free trial lesen today 
bier, rr St Louis. 





WANTED—April 1, single man @ a4 farm. 
Must be temperate and good milker. BOX 116, Spen 


cerport, N ¥. 
w AXTED—Raligpte man for season. C. E. SWEET 
BR 5S, Oswemo, Y. 


AGENTS w _ WANTED 








BOYS AND GIRLS—Eam a sult or fue 
nickel-plated watch with we fob, or an attrac- 
tive 1-20 guid-pilated locket chain by selling 12 
sets of our fine beauty pine at 2 S00 2 sot. Satisfaction 

aranteed. HARV ‘ARD- WEST CO, Elmwood Stat! 

widence, R L. 





automatic curry y 
No ck tie Be 
THOMAS COME 


AGENTS—$2i a week Now 
Cleans horse in half the time. 


, 2 Dp sample. 
CO, 1658 ird St, Dayton, 0. 
SITUATIONS WANTED—MALE 


man witi 
‘Route 1 





WANTED—A position o on . farm by young 
; reference, JOHN CANNON 


OUR REAL ESTATE MARKET 


Six Cents a Word 


FARM, STOCK AND TOOLS to be sacrificed tr 
reason, of Farm of 125 actes; modern 12 











rps; fratt. 
14 grade Holstein cows. 
harnesses, mower. 


3 
2 miles from railroad tewn; 
5 heifers, $400 pair horses, wagons, 

































































PRICE, acre. I have 1,000,000 . : 

Fe ae 32 my a for sale. oe Als pore, Oh voter wee  — ek. 52 pe tates Sepatene, Des. Si “per 
BUF} og oan : }~ Tg ~ Ay my profita a 5 oe mouth. Price 700, part cash, HALL’Ss FARM 
Stamp. ft te il-beatin rieties; 1,000,000 > 

A yy BAAS ia. asparagus a dir ix ve arteties. 7 a _ raspberry. AGENCY, Owego, Tioga Co, N ¥. 
° py currant, rhubarb, cabbage nN ~ 
other ble yy a EASTERN Conneeticut farms at low prices, Good 
corkerels Orchard rebar midee wins ti, $2, e wae trees. ‘in grade ick Driers reasonable, laree dis- = seasons for corn, etc. Near railroad. good 
FLYNN, ey counta on, rge orders, and a square deal every time, | ™4rkets; 180 acres well fenced, machine worked, good 
Ca HARRY L. SQUIRES, Remsenburg, | P*stures without bushes; good build , Tunning water, 
» a e U 
CHATLDNGE LAYING Boks and. lege |X NY. 37, F575 eg an 
horns; valua etnyolag free. HABT, " 
B-34, Frendequeit, y peuayrarxe in i fe farm seed line. Clovers, eo fruit, etc; cheap at $854. BOX 336, Wil 
wnat Leghorns. ® SIDNEY vee POuLaRY hs est. aay ese ote clover, MONEY-MAKING FARMS (throughout 16 eastete 
RDS, Sidney, buckwheat, millet, tape, vetehes, hay pasture | and southern states $15 mn nere, Live 
, lawn grate. H, HOFFMAN, and Wweols often included to settle estates quickly. er 
“RINGLET’ BABRED ar-~ pr , Pa. Utustrated catalog fre. We 8 rallr 
White ee euggs. he oF tas RK. A SEROUT. 5 ~ paca Station W146, 
FARM, Pa. E PLANTS—Wakefield and et varieties. est mt, 
(= Theusand $1.75 “ta Stone 
LS. Cc Brow seed, Ib $1.50. Correspondence H. FARM of 65 seme, 29 mie wet of Sam 
eS an. MILLSIOE “POOLTRY AUSTEN CO, Felton, Del. house for 700 large barn, Bet water, bes ne 
ouse chicks, 1960 trees; ile Va 
= aT = trem ‘ome. a pete ro Bros 4 Buco. EDN p EDWIN SATKENSON, SF Pete ea 
47. pound 25- true to name, grown ; 45 
—_se stamp. GEO : deserve ivsrated catalog free aye 
- A BEAUTIFUL FARM for sale in the thet 
sere, FR ROCKS ONLY —Range | Hage] WANTED 25 bushely ate, 90 bushels bark fer | frult-sroving and “trucking seetlon ta the fhe woth: ters 
1 Stamp. AS S direct grower; orn OF ate - | tile soll and fine elimat also water 
Chestertown : 5 Ma. r > state > Dekee. J. ANDERSON, tev: front farm with timber. Por. full a. — adetress 
anne a N J. SAMUEL FP. WOODCOCK, Salisbury, Wicomico Co; 
Exes, > 40, Catalog. HENRY "Monn, FOR seed hi 
| BR has ™ epee; fue, arin SC Reds WESLEY WHINERY. "LEVEL LAYING ves Mean? 
° ; basemen 
WHITE DOCKS. Mugiish Indian Runner drei ang By eR EE 
bd — pullet MISCELLANEOUS tools f etal = ech. » Tae MOBRAN 
ols te , part ca ND N. 
Rahway, N tug tools X ¥. 
WYCKOFF’S. White Leghorns, fresh air raised, $1 JOB PRENTING. PHOTO-ENGRAVING, ¢electro- *n" 
sitting, $5, pe Ne pullet eggs. OAKDALE FARM, sna. booklets, papers, etc Pro at VIRGINIA PROPERTY — a acres; gy 
Chester, N and shortest time. You are invited truek, poul dairy, bome, eee thn ck . 
: ¢ cempien of what Want printed or pub- | steam transportation. ‘Particulars, B Chee 
HIGHEST gee Single Comb White Leghorns. ~ ey ‘wilt be ge tor, Va. 
pS N ee CO. Springfield, Mass, ge COUNET 3 ~-305 seres,, cartes poe 808. 
= ne zs miles from le 
THR eee Sn a Comb Reds, $1 FULL BARREL seconds oe tay 108 Kirk Block, Syracuse, 
direct from pettery New , Pa, Lots are 
Caw. H free. THOS WILDER, ‘i P, ‘a = 
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The New York state drainage asso- 

ciation in convention at Ithaca, passed 
several resolutions in reference to the 
practice of drainage in the state, The 
legislature was-urged to make pro- 
vision by which farmers may secure 
at low rate of interest on long time, 
from the state loans for drainage pur- 
poses. The publicity committee will 
arrange a bureau of drainage experts 
consisting of men in various sections 
qualified to speak with authority on 
‘drainage. These will be at the call of 
granges and other agricultural asso- 
ciations which may vish to have 
drainage discussed in their meetings. 
_A committee was appointed to inves- 
- tigate freight rates on tile for agri- 
“cultural purposes... These appear to 
bé. unduly high. Information § re- 
garding these matters may be ob- 
‘tained by writing the Soils depart- 
‘ment. . 

For the past five years’ work in im- 
proving oats and wheat crops has 
been under way by the department of 
plant breeding. The two-year av- 
erage for the best new selections of 
-oats has been 59 bushels an acre, 
while the average of the best eight 
commercial varieties has been 50,8 
bushels. New varieties of wheat have 
‘been found, yielding five to eight 
bushels an acre more than the varie- 
ties from which they were selected. 
‘It is planned to inerease the best of 
‘these new strains until enough seed 
sis obtained to distribute to the farm- 
ers of the state. 

The department of forestry desires 
‘to answer questions and make sug- 
-gestions about forest planting and 
the care of woodlots. One of its men 
is:now ready to speak on forestry be- 
fore granges, clubs or meetings of any 
kind, Address communications to 
Prof Walter Mulford. 

The department of poultry is con- 
ducting experiments about which in- 
formation may be obtained by. writ- 
“ing to the department. The relation 


ro 
Bin 
ie 


‘of the production of the pullet to that 
of the parent, based on three years’ 
records; the effect of artificial hatch- 
ing on the production of the fowls; 
and the effect of keeping fowls on 
range vs bare yards are being inves- 
tigated. 





Horse Breeding in New York 


-Considerable interest has sprung 

up as to horse breeding in New York. 
The governor has become interested, 
also the commissioner of agricul- 
ture. Commissioner Huson states 
that the demand for horses in New 
York is greater than the supply. He 
says that 80,000 horses are brought 
into the state annually, mostly from 
the west, for use on farms at an av- 
erage cost of $200. This means a 
total of $16,000,000 annually. He 
thinks that the breeding of horses 
dhas never received the attention on 
the part of farmers that its impor- 
tance deserves and that the state has 
done little if anything to stimulate 
and promote this industry. 
The commissioner does not believe 
that costty barns or expensive equip- 
ment are needed, but that the cheap 
pasture lands and cheap foods grown 
on New. York farms will develop 
horses-of the highest quality with the 
stamina and endurance necessary for 
the severest demands made upon 
them. -He believes that New York 
possesses many advantages over some 
of the states where horse breeding is 
earried on extensively and profitably. 
The commissioner believes that one of 
the things needed is a revision of the 
laws with a view of raising the stand- 
ard of the sires used for “public serv- 
ice, and the elimination of scrub and 
inferior stallions. With the promo- 
tion of horse breeding, many real and 
lasting benefits will accrue to the peo- 
ple of the state, 


~ Ulster Growers Capture Prizes 


*SYLVANUS VAN AKEN, ULSTER ©O, N Y 





At the New York state fruitgrow- 
ers’ association meeting held recently 
at Poughkeepsie several prizes were 
taken by Ulster. county fruit growers 
on box and plates of apples. J. P. 
Hepworth & Son of Marlboro took the 
following prizes: First on best box 
of Baldwins, second on best plate of 
Baldwins, first on Ben Davis, sec- 
ond on Gilliflower, first on Newtown 
Pippin, second on Stark, second on 
Sutton. Mr Hepworth 2lso took first 
prize of $8 oi. largest and best dis- 
play. of plates, quality and value of 
display considered. 

“Graham Hurd & Son of Clintondale 
teok first on best plate of Baldwins, 
third.on Ben Davis, first on Green- 
ings; J. B. Weaver & Son of High- 
land, second on Greenings, third on 
Jonathans, and first on Kieffer pears; 
J:-R. Clark & Son of Milton, third on 
best plate of Greéenings, secord on 
McIntosh, and second on Newtown 
Pippin; Charles R. Taber of Milton, 
third on plate of Gilliflower, second 
on. Tolman Sweet; H. B. Wheeler & 


WITH NEW YORK FARMERS. 


Son of Highland teok second on best 
Plate of Wagener. — : 

The meeting at_ Poughkeepsie. was 
the best ever held by the association. 
It was“highly educational and enter- 
taining; and with a very large at- 
tendance. A large display of nursery 
stock, spray machinery and chemicals 
was in evidence. 

A large barn on the farm of James 
Morisey at Crawford was struck by 
lightning during the recent storm and 
burned, together with 32 cows and 
other stock. Adjoining outbuiidings 
were also consumed, Loss , with 
no insurance. The cattle were all 
valuable Holsteins, 

The state board of health has called 
to account some 60 property owners 
in Woodstock and vicinity along the 
Sawkill creek for maintaining out- 
buildings that are-a menace to the 
water supply of Kingston city. 





January and February were the 
coldest ever known in Chenango Co. 
Many farmers had their running wa- 
ter frozen, and nearly all cellars 
chilled more or less. A good supply 
of fine ice has been harvested. Many 
ties have been cut by different parties 
in this section. Snow was not deep, 
but sleighing was good. Very little 
stock moving. Hay $15 to $20 p ton, 
Straw $6 to $10, potatoes $1 p bu, 

Fayette Co—Early sown wheat looks 
well, Many farmers were caught by 
the extremely wet spell that com- 
menced wheat-sowing time last faH 
and did not get wheat sown till late. 
Such wheat now looks badly... Some 
sugar groves have been opened over 
a month, but little has been realized 
as yet. Roughage is running- low. 
John W. Bowers has sold most of his 
real estate at Cheathaven and will 
move in a few days to his farm about 
40 miles west of Philadelphia. It is 
reported that the supervisors of Spring 
Hill township will buy a steam roller 
and scraper and perhaps a_ stone 
crusher for road work. Several 
townships have already done this, 


Allegany Co—Many farmers are 
baling hay now. Price ranges from 
$16 to $20 p ton. Farmers’ institutes 
seem to be the order of the day. Bel- 
mont high school is well equipped for 
agri work, A special instructor 
teaches the subject. Farmers believe 
dairy products will bring good prices 
in °12, owing to ’11 stock being pretty 
well cleaned up, 


Tobacco in Cayuga Co is all sold in 
the vicinity of Martville. It has been 
so cold and dry that there is consid- 
erable tobacco that has not been 
taken down. The snow is so deep 
that it is almost impossible to do 
much outside of the road. Most all 
of our snows were followed by rain, 
and then a freeze, forming alternate 
crusts, Much of the snow is 8 ft 
deep. The wells are getting low. 
There has not been thaw enough to 
reach the wells. Some farmers have 
to drive their stock quite a distance 
to water.—[H. M., Martville, N Y. 


Niagara Co—Have had the longest 
spell of zero weather ever known in 
this locality.. Very good sleighing un- 
til recently. Not much doing in the 
farm line except chores. Some farm- 
ers have put up ice. Live stock is win- 
tering well. Feed is scarce and high, 
Straw is very scarce. 


Oswego Farmers Lose Horses— 
Ernest Filkins of Mallory _ lost 
a horse recently. It is supposed 
it broke its leg in the. stall. 
Thomas Weatherup has just purchased 
nine cows, paying from $50 to $60 ea 
for them, He lost a_ valuable 
horse eight years old weighing about 
1400 lbs. Distemper was the cause. 
He also lost a good graded Holstein 
cow. Cows are rising in value, bring- 
ing from $60 to $75 ea. Mart Allen 
bought a team of horses in Liverpool. 
H. A. Smith and Thomas W. Morris 
each lost a horse last week. William 
Wilson has delivered several thousand 
ft of basswood logs to G. A. Courbat’s 
lumber factory at Mallory at $25 p 
M in the log. 

Schoharie Co—Very steady cold 
weather, sleighing and wheeling about 
equal. Farmers are hauling logs and 
firewood, which is usually cut with 
buzzsaw. The large lumber job on the 
C. Durhan farm is completed. The 
Gilboa Cmy Co has purchased the cmy 
building at North Blenheim. A. V. 
Baldwin will build a silo on his farm 
this season. DeWitt Haverly will en- 
large his silo: Hay is $20 at barn. Not 
much call for. stock. No auctions. 
Farm wages $25 to $30 p month. 


Genesee Co—There has been fine 
sleighing for six weeks. past, and 
wheat and grass have been well cov- 
ered with snow. Fodder is scarce and 
farmers are buying to carry stock 
through. Hay at the barn -is $18 to 
$20 p ton. Mill feeds. are very high 
and scarce. A heavy 
did some damage, blowing off roofs of 
barns and uprooting trees. There is 
still an epidemic among horses, farm- 
ers having lost. some valuable. ani- 
mals, One farmer lost 16 pigs with 
hog cholera. Eggs and butter bring 
good prices. Pigs are-somewhat scarc- 
er than-two months ago and higher 
in ‘price. Ice harvest is finished; sev- 


gale recently. 


eral ice houses ‘were sig oe the 
Oatka pond with clear 20-inch ice, 
the best harvested in ar 4 years. 
Cabbage is being sold at to $25 
p ton. Potatoes are high and scarce, 
90 to 95¢ p bu being paid at Stafford 
and Le Roy. Many auctions have 
been held. Cattle, sheep and hogs 
sold at low prices, on account of 
scarcity and high price of feed. 
Horses bring $350 to $400 pair. 
Taxes were the highest since the civil 
war, being $12.62 per $1000 valuation, 
which included road tax. The old sys- 
tem of working road tax is in favor 
with some. Then every farmer could 
work his tax and have equally as 
good roads as now. Now many cross 
roads are neglected, 


Steuben Co—Have had two months 
of fine sleighing in central and north- 
ern Steuben. Farmers are moving 
their produce to market whenever the 
weather will permit. Many cows are 
for sale, but prices are good. Hay 
$18 to $20 p ton, potatoes 95c¢ to $1 
p bu. Ice houses are full of first 
quality ice. Many farms in this sec- 
tion have been changing hands at a 
good price, Eggs are 35 to 38e p 
doz, butter 30c p Ib. Farmers’ insti- 
tutes were held at Savona w'th a very 
good attendance. 


Columbia Co—Have had a few weeks’ 
fair sleighing and very cold weather. 
Stock wintering well, Some are al- 
ready buying fodder and hay. The 
Cutter farm of acres near Valatie 
was sold at public auction to Daniel 
Doyle of Chatham for $3555. Good 
timothy hay sells at $20 to $21 p ton, 
rye straw $16.50. Cloverseed is $15 p 
bu, timothy seed $8. 


Madison. Co—Had good _ winter 
weather the past few weeks. Stock is 
wintering well. Hay not scarce. It 
sells from $15 to $20 p ton. Grain is 
high. Gluten is $1.75 p 100. Milk is 
$1.64 p 100. Eggs are scarce at 35c 
p doz Potatoes are high. Horses 
are -slightly lower than last year, 
yet bring good prices, 


Oneida Co—Weather has been very 
cold and stormy the past two months, 
with deep snow. A regular western 
blizzard recently. The village of 
Delta has been cleared away for the 
barge canal reservoir. A church, can- 
ning factory,. cheese factory, stores, 
houses, barns, bridges, fruit and 
shade trees have been removed: Some 
very good farm land will be flooded. 
Several auctions have been held. Hay 
and potatoes are scarce and high. 

Ontario Co—The weather has been 
a little warmer. Sleighing is getting 
thin in some places. Stock is looking 
well, A good many auctions are be- 
ing held. Nearly everything sells for 
goed prices, 

Rensselaer Co—Since New Year’s 
winter has prevailed, with much zero 
weather. Many cellars have suffered, 
small streams have frozen almost to 
the bottom, making it difficult to 
water stock. Ice houses were filled 
with fine ice from 14 to 20 inches 
thick, and in some places thicker. 
Mathew Larkin, who has purchased 
a farm bordering on Burden lake for 
a summer residence, has been having 
timber cut and a large number of 
logs drawn to Devereaux’s mill. He is 
intending to put up new buildings on 
the place. Alfred Grate cut a large 
elm on his place measuring 4 ft 10 
inches at the butt. “A few days of 
thawing weather recently have made 
the use of wagons necessary again. 
Allison Whitegiver purchased a fine 
team of work horses. Hay is $18 to 
$20 at the barn, Eggs have sold for 
45 to 50e p doz, but local buyers now 
pay 30 to 32c. 

Saratoga Co—Farmers’ 
held for the first 
Springs had a large attendance. 
Sleighing is gone. Apples have not 
kept well and have been sent to mar- 
ket. Village merchants are paying 
$3.50 p bbl for potatoes. Farmers 
are economizing in feed. Four new 
silos are to be put wp next summer. 
Corn is 90¢ p bu and buckwheat $1. 
Seed corn and seed potatoes are 
scarce, Milk is retailing at Te p at. 
Butter and eggs bring high’ prices. 
Little demand for cord wood. T. Luther 
is delivering it to consumers for $1.50 
p cord and selling it for $1 in his 
woodlot. John sanuders has bought a 
ear of slate for his farm buildings. 
Farmers are making many improve- 
ments on their farms and contemplate 
more extensive expenditures. Richard 
Hickey of Glens Falls has leased one 
of J. B. Rodgers’ farms for the com- 
ing year. William McDermott has put 
up a fine barn and other smaller 
buildings on his farm. ; 


Cortland County Farm Notes—The 
uhusual cold of the, past winter re- 
sulted in considerable loss of vege- 
tables. Several farmers had water 
pipes frozen in the ground and will 
have to draw water for daily use 
about the farms until the ground 
thaws An the spring. The outlook is 
good for a fine crop of maple syrup. 
Potatoes are selling at $1 p bu, apples 
5O .to 60c,. hay -$18 to. $20. p ton; 
the supply being rather limited. The 


institute 
time at Quaker 


ice crop was abundant, the quality.» 


being the finest and of greatest depth 


ever secured. Cabbage is going at 


American Agriculturig: 


$20, supply limited. There hay. | 
been many changes in ownersh;, 
farms or of live stock. D of 

Wyoming Co—Potatoes are We 
bu, hay $20 p ton, milk at cream » 
$2 Roads have been badly gris: 
Many cellars frozen. A goog ha 
houses are building at Wausaw Se 
farms are changing hands. The Shae 
woods have sold their farm. ete 

The Worst Storm in years was : 
cently experienced in Steuben Po 
snow, cold, and high wind combjin 3 
Water pipes have been frozen. Reads 
were piled full of snow. A stock com 
pany cheese factory will be built 
Rexville, as some farmers are a 
satisfied with the Newark Milk onl 
Cream Co’s methods. Quite a num, 
ber of cows are freshening for this 
time of year. Much molasses pe 
been fed to stock this year. Heng 
are not laying well on account of ¢ 
weather. 

Greene Co—Have haa a fin: 
sleighing; farmers improved it dray. 
ing logs and baled hay. Hay is gy 
to $24 p ton. Grain of all kinds hay 
advanced in price.. Farmers are \ ». 
tering about the usual number gf 
stock. Good cows are in demand, with 
prices varying from $40 to $60 ea, de. 
pending on kind and quality. A g. 
vere ice storm has kept blacksmiths 
busy. Eggs are 36c p doz, butter 3 
to stc p Ib. 

Auctions Are Numerous in Green, 
Co and all produce _ brings good 
prices. Cows sell for $35 to $50 ea, 
A number of changes will be made 
in farm tenants. Farmers are busy 
getting supply of wood. Very little 
snow this winter, 


The Eastern Live Stock Markets 


At New York, Monday, Mar 4— 
Last week after Monday the cattle 
market improved in tone and prices 
all grades and sorts closing 15 @25c 
higher than opening sales. Owing to 
the Jewish holidays, there was a firm 
feeling and active demand for live 
calves, which sent prices up 0c high- 
er than Monday’s sales, and the ad- 
vence held until the close of the 
week. The selling range for the week 
was: Steers $5.45@7.70, oxen and 
stags 4.50@5, bulls 3.50@6, cows 24 
5.60, veals 5@12, barnyard and fed 
calves 4@8, este 
erns 4.50@5.°%5. 

Today there were 31 cars of cattle 
and -SUU calves on sale. Steers were 
in fair demand and steady, bulls held 
up to.last week’s closing prices, cows 
were slow and medium, and good fat 
cows a trifle easier; thin cows gen- 
erally steady. Calves were in liberal 
supply, and with a less urgent demand 
prices dropped $1 on best grades and 
1.50 on medium; barnyard and west- 
eri calves were 50c@1 lower; somes 
sales at even a greater decline. Steers 
averaging 860 to 1457 Ibs sold at 5@ 
7.90 p 100 Ibs, including 8 cars Va, 
860 to 1330 Ibs, at 5@7.90; 6 cars Pa 
do, 993 to 1457 Ibs, at 6.35@7.55; 1 
car Ohio do, 1083 Ibs, at 6.95. Oxen 
sold at 5.50@5.60, bulls at 496.40; 
cows at 2.2525,25, tail-ends 2, veals 
7@11.25, culls 5@6.50, barnyard calves 
3.50 @4.50, westerns 4.75, 

Sheep were in very light supply af- 
ter Monday of last week, and prices 
advanced 15@ 25c, closing firm. Lambs 
held steady on Tuesday and Wednes- 
day and later advaneed 10@1ic, clos- 
ing with an easier feeling. The high- 
est figures of the season were obtained 
last Friday for sheep, lambs and year- 
lings. The selling range for the week 
was: Sheep (ewes) $3.50@5, wethers 
2.50@5.40, lambs 5@7.65, yearlings 
4.75@6.50. - Today there were 15% 
cars of stock on sale. Sheep were 
steady to firm; lambs 10@15c lower 
the pens were not quite cleared. 
Sheep (ewes) sold at 2.50@5.25 p 100 
Ibs, lambs at 5.50@7.50, yearlings at 
5.50@6. Top price of N Y state an# 
Mich lambs 7.50, Ohio lambs 7. 

Hog prices eased off last week af- 
ter Monday 10@15c, and pigs declined 
15@20c; today there were 4 cars of 
N Y and Pa hogs on sale. The mar- 
ket was 20c higher than at close of 
last week. Tight to heavy hogs sold 
at $6.80@7.10 p 100. Ibs, pigs at 6.7 
@ 6.90, 


run ot 





The Horse Market 
Business was a trifle more active 
last week at the large auction mars 
with- rugged horses weighing aroun 
1300 to 1400 lbs the best sellers. 


At Buffalo, prime steers sold Mon 
day at $7.50@8 p 100 Ibs, butcher 
grades 5.50@7.10, heifers 4@6, cows 
8.50@5.50, bulls 3.50@6. Total te 
ceipts of beef cattle numbered »- 
Calf receipts were 1400 head upon aD 
active market and_ prices sien 
Calves sold at 6@10. About 10+ 
head of sheep and lambs arrived an 
the latter sold at higher prices than 
a@ week ago, about 5.50@7.50, shes 
2@5.50. Receipts of hogs amounte, 
to 12,750. General average is abou 
15¢ higher than the Monday gn ge 
and Yorkers sold at 6.80@7 p 100 Ibe 
pigs 6.50, ‘heavy weights ene , 
roughs 5.50@6.25, ’ 
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Notes from State Capitol 


“gpa Argetsinger-Phillips cider vine- 
ar dill went through the legislature 
Pi ehout a hitch, and is now awaiting 
the governor’s action. It passed the 
gnate in the regular manner, and 
when it was received in the assembly 
Phillips had it advanced to third 
reading and passed by unanimous con- 
t The measure is to make New 
York's law conform to the federal 
jsw and to those of other states. It 
reduces from 4% to 4% the proportion 
weight of absolute acetic acid, 
qhich must be contained in cider 
yinegar in order that it shall not be 
deemed adulterated. 
Whitman H. Jordan, director of the 
gperiment station at Geneva, is very 
ious for the passage of Assembly- 
man Wilson’s bill to appropriate $60,- 
0 for an administration and demon- 
gration building at the station. The 
measure has passed the assembly and 
in the senate. Director Jordan says 
that the demonstration Duilding is 
most necessary to illustrate what is 
ping done in the way of improvine 
agriculture, As it is now, he says, 
yisitors are enabled to see only that 
part of the work which is under way 
at the time of their visit. With the 
needed building the different stages of 
work should be shown at all times. 
The state conservation commission 
gntinues to point out the advantages 
of covering denuded lands with tims 
ber, It recently announced that the 
gate has on hand 11 million young 
trees for sale to private land owners 
at cost this spring. Samples are held 


at the rooms of the commission for 
the inspection of interested parties. 
The commission urges private land 


owners to co-operate with it in having 
one or two trees planted for every one 
at down. It argues that there is 
profit in tree growing on lands not 
suitable for agriculture, of which 
there are about 2,300,000 acres in this 
state. 

One of the bills introduced in the 
assembly within the past week appro- 


priates $100,000 for the construction 
of poultry buildings and the perma- 
nent improvement of the state fair 


ground at Syracuse. 

The insertion of a new section in 
the highway law proposed by Assem- 
blyman Edward R. W. Karuts of 
Brooklyn, would require every user 
of a vehicle, while it is in use on @a@ 
public highway outside of a city be- 


tween one hour after sunset and one 


sunrise, to have attached 
one or more lights so 
Placed as to be clearly from 
both the front and the rear of the 
vehicle. The requirements are not 
to apply to motor vehicles. 

Chairman Whitney of the assembly 
Ways and means committee has in- 
troduced in the lower house a bill 
which appropriates $200,000 to enforce 
the provisions of the agricultural law 
relative to disease of domestic animals, 

The market side of the milk ques- 
tion is to be one of the main topics 
at the dairy sessions ofthe Schenectady 
farmers’ day March’ 21-23, and such 
authorities as Joseph Hills, director 
of the Vermont station, Prof J. W. 
Sanborn of Pittsfield, N H, Dr H. A. 
Harding, bacteriologist of the Geneva 
(N Y) station, and J. Van Wagenen, 
Jr, of Lawyersville will discuss the 
question, Speaking on this subject 
recently, S, H. Abbott, president of 
the Boston co-operative milk produc- 
ers’ company, said: 

“You may be aware that agriculture 
in New England along legitimate lines 
is decadent. Farms are being occu- 
pied merely as the summer homes of 
the. wealthy, and many once well- 
stocked are now the scenes of but 
small operations, Dairying, which 
should be the basis of all successful 
farming in a country like durs, is less 
and less popular and the sources of 
milk supply are fast 
greater distances. We have con- 
stantly striven for what we believe to 
be the real welfare of the milk 
farmers of New Engiand and lave 
done what we could to stem this cur- 
rent and maintain living conditions,” 


Empire State Energies 


Washington Co—Several silos wil! 
be built the coming season in this 
locality. Hugh Mullen will move to 
Jay Waite’s farm and work it the 
coming year. George Arnett pur- 
chased a black four-year-old colt of 
Henry Maxwell. Dogs got into H. C. 
Carter's flock of sheep which were in 
the yard at night, killing four and 
injuring two very badly, besides pull- 
ing wool out of several more. AilbBert 
Cooper will work the J. E. Robertson 
farm the coming year. 


Franklin Co—This county recently 
had a bad snow and windstorm, 
Most of the farmers got their wood 
during the past two weeks. Stock is 
wintering well. Milk brings $1.75 at 
the station. One young man from 
Burke went to Canton for farmers’ 
week and gives glowing accounts of 
the work and of the agri school. Po- 
tatoes bring $1 p bu, eggs from 30 
to 35c p doz, hay from $18 to $20 p 
ton, 

Chautauqua Co—During past cold 
weather potatoes froze in cellars that 
were never known to freeze before. 
Ice harvest nearly finished, with fine 
supply. Not many auctions thus far, 








"AMONG" FAL FAW MENS” 


receding to ’ 


Farmers are doing little but care for 
stock. Roads are good considering 
the deep snow. Not as many farmers 
changing farms as usual. Hay will 
be about all fed. It is $22 to $25 p 
ton delivered. — : 

A Recent sleet storm, with high 
wind, caused considerable damage in 
Oswego Co. The N Y Telephone Co 
has had a large force of men doing 
repair work on wires. Have had two 
days’ pleasant weather in two months. 
Snow in the roads has been from 5 
to 7 feet deep. Stock is wintering 
well. Hay is scarce at $20 p ton. 
Many have no wood as yet. Coal is 
$6 p ton when the merchant can get 
it. pe Lattin lost. a barn by fire last 
week, 


Hop Market Looking Up 


More firmness in the hop market is 
reported on the Pacific coast. A few 
weeks ago some weakness developed 
in mafkets both west and east, due 
primarily to the lack of sales. Hops 
are almost entirely out of farmers’ 
hands, but the weak speculators seem 
to have been shaken out and it is now 
difficult to buy hops on the coast be- 
low 40c. Late sales before the firm- 
ness in the market was established in 
Ore were 36@38c. : 

The cuality of hops in dealers’ and 
speculators’ hands is believed to be 
light, according to trade reports, and 
stocks in hands of farmers in Ore are 
estimated at less than 2500 bales, with 
Cal holding possibly slightly more 
than 5000 and Wash about 1 . The 
change in the situation on the Pacific 
coast has had some influence on the 
market in New York state, at least 
giving it more firmness with a chance 
for a rise in quotations. Buyers have 
been slow to operate, evidently pre- 
ferring the hand to mouth policy. 

According to recent reports from 
Wash the beer sales in the U S dur- 
ing Jan were 3,660,370 bbls compared 
with 3,856,778 bbis the same month 
last year. At New York city, prime to 
choice state hops sell at 46@50c p Ib, 
Pacific coast 43@45c, Germans 80 
@ We. 











NEW YORK—At Albany, corn T5c 
p bu, oats 54@58c, bran $29 p ton, 
linseed meal 30, middlings 30, baled 
timothy hay 18@23, fresh eggs 36c p 
doz, live fowls and chickens 135c p Ib, 
potatoes 3.75 p bbl. 

At Buffalo, dry beans $2.60@3.25 p 





bu, eggs 13c p doz, fowls and chick- 
ens l6c p Ib, potatoes 1.20 p bu, on- 
ions 2, timothy hay 25 p ton, mixed 
23, oat and wheat straw 11, rye 12. 
At Syracuse, eggs 3lc p doz, corn | 
80c p bu, oats 62c, bran $32 p ton, | 
middlings 33, votatoes 1.25 p bu, on- 
ions 3@4.50 p 100, beets 65c p bu, car- 
rots 1, live fowls ane chickens 18c p 
lb timothy hay 20 p ton, alfalfa 18, 
wheat straw 8@10, oat 10@12, 4 
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Save Fertilizer Money 
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Improve your soil—increase your crops without paying out money for fer- mr THe 
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for every dollar you invest. 


Covery of the 20th century. 
{ You undoubtedly know that nitro: 


manded by all 






There are two ways of fertilizing 
your land: Of course you know about 
the old way—paying out big money for 
commercial fertilizers—just like scattering 
real dollars over the ground. We haven't 
much to say about the old method. 

We want to tell you about the zew method 
—nature’s way. We want to show you how you 
can save $18.00 to $28.00 per acre on nitrate fer- 
tilizers—how you can get back $10.00 ta $15.00 
We want to talk to 
you about the most important agricultural dis- 


the most essential things in the waltd, tnt it is de- 
crops. It ‘forms the chief 

of all plants—it is the cause of the rich color 
and the luxuriant growth of all foliage. The fertility 
of all soil is dependent upon the amount and form of 
its nitrogen contents. Without nitrogen your c 
fannot grow, your land will wear out; your farm 

in time become almost worthless. The soil must be con- 
tantly supplied with nitrogen in one way or another 


on “NITRAGIN.”’ 





is one of 


is nature's method—a 


Restores end Maintains Soil Fertility 


crop is worth. There is a better way to get nitrogen— 
all your soil and crops can use—for 
method of 
soil experts have learned how to use only within the past 
few years—a method that has been a 
throughout the Old World and is now bein 
vantage of by progressive farmers everywhere 
“NITRAGIN"” is the key that unlocks the vast store- 


\, Get Our Liberal Introductory Offer 


the cost with farmers, planters and growers who will write us at once, mailing the coupon below, carefully filled out. 
We can’t tell you half the facts in this limited space, so we have prepared a booklet entitled 
“Nitrogen Made on the Farm" which shows, by actual photographs and bona-fide testimonial letters 
from prominent users, just what ““NITRAGIN"™ will do. Ia short, it proves all we have said here. 
_ It will be to the advantage of every man who cultivates land to see and read this booklet. It 
explains end proves the most remarkable agricultural disco 
to have a copy whether you ever use a cent’s worth of ‘‘NIT 
let now—take time to read it—profit by the truths it « 


of the 20th cen 


tilizers. We can show you how to restore and increase fertility in your land at an 
enormous saving over the cost of present methods of fertilizing. 
One way—the common way—to nitro is to pa 
high alan Gee nitrate fertilizers. For a d 
about $50.00 to $60.00 per ton to fertilize with nitrate of 
soda; guano, dried blood, tankage, cottonseed meal, etc., 
are proportionately expensive. 
Buying nitrogen on that basis is merely 

lars. You pay out as much or more money 


The coreved German Sed imecubater, Nebie-Hiltaer 


instance, it costs 


ed by the 





to $30.00. 





Thi on your farm? 
nothing. This 
getting nitrogen that 


success 
taken ad- 
America. 


. Wewant'you 
GIN" or not. for the book- 
t> make a bigger success 





of farming this year. 
The booklet is free; just send the coupon—that's all 


In addition to send the booklet, we will explain our in Introductory Offer 
re Tatas the eeenan oe tome ee 


yeperts 








owing crop 
used according to our directions, will put 150 to 
200 pounds of pure nitrogen per acre into the soil 
for the benefit of cotton, grains and all other crops. 
This amount of eg if bought in commercial 


fertilizers, as you well know, would cost you $20.00 


TOWN . 2200 cone noe ee 


&.F.D. of P.O. Box 


mez? 


4 


house of nitrogen in the air and en- 
ables you to provide your crops with an 
abundance of nitrogen, which is the most 
necessary of all plant foods and the most 


NITRAG 


hy pay out good mone 


when you have unlimited quantities of nitrogen right 
Why spend $20.00 to $30.00 per acre for altrate fer 
tilizers when you can get more by investing $2.00-in “NITRAGIN.” 
By using “NITRAGIN™ according to our directions, you can enrich 
land. Get bigger yields of grain, cotton and all ether crops. Gara 
catch” of alfalfa er clover almost anywhere. Restore worn-out land tea 
high state of fertility, Intrease the cash valus of your land. 
“NITRAGIN™ will save you nine-tenths of the cost of aitrate fer- 
tilizers and all! the cost of freight, hauling and 
puret, better and more lasting available nitrates into your eqil than le 
possible in any other way. 
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expensive to supply in the form of commer Yy 
gz dol- cial fertilizers. % 
your In addition to supplying all the nitrogen need- 
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spreading. lt will put 


In order to convince you that “NITRAGIN™ will doall or more 
sharing 


than we claim, we have decided upon a most liberal plan of 
a 


Fill Out and Mail Today 


German-American “NITRAGIN” Co. 
284 Mason St. Milwaukee, Wis. 
Gentlemen: Please send me yoor booklet “Nitrogen Made 


on the Farm" and ful! particulars of your 
inoculate five acres of my land with “NITRAGIN.” 


cost sharing offer te 


























THE LATEST MARKETS 





Abbott-Detroit ‘‘44’’ 
Seven Passenger, Fore-Door Touring Car, $1800 


You Are Dependent on the 
Guarantee of the Car You Buy 


AVING satisfied yourself to the fullest extent on the various features of 
your prospective new car, there is nothing more to consider unless you 
are ari expert mechanic and can compare the relative value of workman- 
ship of one motor car with that of another. If, however, your mechan- 
lel: knowledge is limited and you feel in doubt, you are absolutely dee 

pendent on one thing: the reliability of the factory building the car and the 
quality of its guarantee. The Abbott-Detroit is guaranteed for life. 
Few things are more truly representative and the composite product of many 
minds than a good motor car. The Abbott-Detroit is constantly under the 
watchful eye of our own skilled and efficient designing, manufacturing and mers 
chandising organization and of the thousands of Abbott-Detroit owners as well, 
whose experience we always add to our own knowledge for careful consider- 
ation of what is most desirable in the refining of standard motor car building. 


“The Car With a Pedigree’’ 


phott- Patri 


Built for Permanence 
SPECIFICATIONS—ABBOTT-DETROIT ‘‘44’’ 


43 in. x 53 in. long stroke Continental motor. Horn and Tools. 
Dual Ignition System with Magneto. Tires, 36 in. x 4 in. 
bination oil, and electric side and tail Universal Demountable Rims. 


lights. Three-Speed_ Transmission. Selective. 
Bullet Electric headlights—180 ampere hour Two Pedal Control-Clutch and Service Brake. 
lighting battery—Tungsten lamps—body 


Hand lever for Emergency Brake. 
lamps black enamel with nickel plated _ Wheel base, 120 inches. 


Ventilated Fore-door Bodies. 

Send us a postal request for our 3 free books—The Testimonial Letter Book, 
The Abbott: Detroit “Bull Dog’’ Book, and The Reference Book. The Refer- 
ence Book is our 1912 catalog, and is a constant reminder of the true meaning 
of standard construction. Write today. 


Abbott Motor Company 


619 Waterloo Street 
DETROIT, MICH. 

















Electric Handy Wagons 


Do wer oe high lifting in loading and unloading and cut 

the w of hauling in two. Complete steel wheeled wagons, 

Muke good roads, do away with rutting, make draft lighter. We furnish 

old running gears and guarantee them to fit. If the wheels on your 

are going to pieces, write us. We will save you money. Catalogue free. 
our Rule to measure acouralely your axies, Free on request. 

Wheel Co. 
2 . Quiney, tit. 


Electric Steel Wheels 


ERE’S520 


To $45 From Galloway 


Victor Sitts, of Holt, Mich., writes: ‘For quality you certainly make a 
price on your separator that is right, and I will say that I saved from $25 
to $30 by ordering from you. I will always have words of praise for the 
Galloway.” t me show you how much I can save for you. 
I just want a chance to show you a cold cash saving of §20 to $45 on 
the cream separator you need. And I want to grove that you'll get a 
better separator at this big saving than if you 
pay agent or dealer the high prices they ask. 
No separator made can beat Galloway’s 
Bath-in-Oil Cream Separator for easy 
turning, close skimming, quick cleaning— 


long service. 
—the low price— 


e 
WRITE! 30 to 90days free trial 


long guarantee, and you return it if not 

make satisfactory, all backed by my $25,000 Bank Bond. * 
will open your eyes to 
My Free Catalog \:! 272 70" 372", '0 
vantages of a Galloway separator and give you valuable Dairy Information 
jot found anywhere else. Also niy new catalog on Galloway’s general line. 

Wm. Galloway, Pres., THE WM. GALLOWAY COMPANY 
633 AK Galloway Station, Waterloo, lowa 
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POR INFORMATION AS TO LANDS IN 


The Nation’s 
Garden Spot- 


THAT GREAT FRUIT AND TRUCK 
GROWING SECTION— 
along the 


Atlantic Coast Line 
RAILROAD . 


ia Virginia, North and South Caro! 
A bama aod Florida, wane 


° 
WILBUR McCOY E. N. CLARE 

I, . for Filo A. & 1. Agt. fory 
A. & I, Agt. for Florida; | A. Ast, irginta 


Alabama, 
snouvilie, Mia? t Wilmington, Ni 


HOW TO CO-OPERATE 





By HERBERT MYRICK. A manual for co 
tors, This ik describes_the how rather 
thom. the wherefore of co-operition, In other 
words it tells how to manage a co-operative store, 
farm or factory, co-operative 4 i 
ce and co-o tive farmers’ and wom- 
buying and selling. The 
based upon the actual experi- 
ence of we omg enterprises in all 
parts of the United States. The character and eens! 
usefulness of the book commend it to the atten- 
tion of all and women who desire to better 
their condition. Illustrated. 350 pages. 5x7 inches. 


‘ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 
Ashland Bldg.; 315 4th Ave., Wew York 


See Our Guarantee 


en’e exchanges for bo 
6 given are 
successful 



































THE LIVE STOCK MARKET 


LATEST QUOTATIONS FOR BEST OFFERINGS 
COMPARED WITH ONE YEAR AGO 


-~Hogs—, 7-Sheep—, 
1912 1911 1932 
$6.50 $7.35 $5.00 
6.80 70 4.75 
6.80 5.25 
4.00 





-~Cattie—, 


1912 1911 
$8.50 


Per 100 Ibs 
Chicago 
New York 
6.35 at 
6.90 7.55 





At Chicago, the scarcity of really 
heavy fed prime beeves continues light 
in all western markets and in the 
east practically none are offered for 
sale, The market. vibrates between 
8% and 8%c p Ib for these prime 
bullocks, but there is a wide spread 
between this class and the light and 
poorer grades, 
choice to prime 


medium to choice 
commen to medium 


7.50@8.50 

6.65@7.50 
.. 4.90@6.65 
. 6.75@7.90 
. 4.40@5.50 

4.40@5.40 
. 5.50@6.40 
1.80@3.30 
7.00@7.50 
3.10@4.90 
. 4.70@6.25 
3.25@5.25 

Even with the great avalanche of 
hogs arriving at western points, quo- 
tations have been well sustained. 
The weights of those arriving, how- 
ever, show that feeders are not hold- 
ing with the idea of producing broad- 
back hogs. Hogs arriving weighing 
better than 250 lbs are the exception. 
The market is highest on this class 
of hogs, however. 

The smallness of the demand of the 
public. for heavy mutton continues 
much in evidence, although there is a 
much firmer undertone on aged sheep 
and also yearlings than has been noted 
in some weeks. Western wethers 
have topped very close to ic Ib, 
while several good bands have sold 
at 4%c or a fraction better. Prime 
ewes weighing 100 lbs or a little bet- 
ter sold at 4@4%c. The bulk of sheep 
arriving have been quoted at 4@4%c. 
Some Col lambs have recently topped 


Beef steers, 
Beef steers, 
Beef steers, 
Yearlings 
Beef cows, common-to choice 
Fat heifers, good to choice.. 
Heifers, selected 

Canners and cutters 


WORE GORTDY oc cvcccccecesnceeccnsces 


7c and fed westerns 6%c, 


THE GRAIN TRADE 


LATEST WHOLESALE PRICES OF GRAIN 
STANDARD GRADES, WITH COMPARISONS 


-~Wheat— -~Oate—, 
1911 


30% 


Cash or Corn, 
Spot 
1912 1911 1912 1911 
1.08% .88% .67% .45% 
New York ....1.03% .93% .79 51 
Boston ....... — — 78 55 
St Louis 1.02% .90 67% 
Toledo 02% .92%. .68% 
Minneapolis .. 1.07% .95% .66% 
Liverpool 1.08 


1912 
54 


1.03 91 





At Chicago, wheat scored a sharp 
advance after a considerable stretch of 
dullness. According to figures rela- 
tive to reserves of wheat still on the 
farms, it became evident that. stocks 
have been whittled down more rap- 
idly than the trade as a whole had 
thought possible. Wheat for May 
delivery sold around $1.02@1.04 p bu, 
July 98c and Sept 96c. 

Routine news was without special 
feature, beneficial snows having fallen 
in winter wheat territory and market- 
ings in the northWest continuing fairly 
liberal. Foreign markets were weak 
and firm by turns. Crop advices from 
the southwest were generally favora- 
ble. 

Corn ruled more active and higher 
under a better demand. This was 
stimulated by a belief that country 
reserves have been reduced very 
sharply, owing to the heavy feeding. 
May corn sold better than Tlic 
p bu before reaction and deferred de- 
liveries were at about the same figure. 
No 2 corn in store 67@68c p bu. 

The oats market was fairly strong, 
sympathizing with other cereals, 


‘trade moderate on both speculative 


and cash account. Standard. oats in 
store quotable around 52@53c p bu. 

The seed trade was quiét under re- 
stricted offerings and market without 
important change. Prime timothy 
was salable around 16@16%c p Ib, 
clover 22144 @23c, millets $1,60@1.80 p 
100 Ibs; buckwheat 1.50@2.. 


GENERAL MARKETS 


Unless otherwise stated quotations in 
all instances are wholesale. They refer 
to prices at which the product will sell 
from store, warehouse, car or dock. 
From _ these country consignees must 
pay freight and commission eee Aan 
When sold in a small way to retailers 
or consumers an advance is usually 
secured. 





Apples 

At New York, apples are in mod- 
erate demand but held firmly for best 
grades, Price range for common to 
best storage stock is $1.50@4.25 p bbl 
for Spy and Spitzenberg, King 104, 
Baldwin 1.50@3.75, Ben Davis 1.50@3, 
Greening 2@4, western bx apples 1@ 


2.50 p bx. 
Eggs . 

At New York, due to reports from 
the south and interior country. points, 
the .egg. market shows. less. strength. 
Local trade has not been sufficient to 


American Agricul: rist " - 


take up alf arrivals and the . 
amount of reserve stock that nha. 
lected. Early this week fresh. 
ered eggs sold at 24@ ic p doz 
hennery eggs 24@27c. ‘ 
Hay and Straw 

At New York, only a fair py, 
ment is reported on medium a 
grades of hay. Good to prime 
othy is in demand. Rye straw pipe, 
tinues steady. Prime timothy jn va 
bales is quoted as high as $1.35 p 109 
Ibs, No 3 1.10, clover 1.20, ry. §.” 
95c, oats or wheat 55 @60c, ~ : 

Mill Feeds 

At New York, mill feeds contin), 
firm and demand is fair. Coarse yw =, 
ern spring bran in. 100-lb sacks to a { 
rive sells as high as $29.75 Dp Prac 
standard middlings 29, linseo, ol 
meal 40,50, red dog in’ 140-1b cacy 
32.75, brewers’ meal 1.64 p 100 ibe 
grits 1,65, 2 a, 


CO 
“Sath.e 


Nearby 


DVe-~ 


and low 


flakes 2. 
Onions 
Not in 20 years have so few on on 
0ng 
been on hand. They are Selling at 
$2.10 f o b station.—[W. L. B., P 
ville, O. 

No onions are stored in this lo. 
and prices before cold weather wa; 
$1.50 p 100 lbs, Values now at ad 
p lb. Acreage will probably be a out 
the same as last year.—[W. s. R 
Kent, O. y 

About 30 cars in this vicinity, 
held by dealers. Price $5 p fw tbs 
here. Many holding on for higher 
price. More acreage this vear, nay 
be 500.—[J. W., Orange County, X y. 

All of 1911 crop cleaned at 
Southold. A few cars still on the 
island, Price $1.40 p bu to the farm. 
ér. Acreage in 1912 will be abou 
normal.—|[G. B., Suffolk County, N y, 

Onions are about all gone. W be 
a large acreage increase in the s; ng. 
Have been selling for $4.50@5 p 149. 
Ib sack.—|W. J. D., Edenville. N \ 

No onions in hands of grower; 
dealers. practically out of stock 
ket is $1.60 p bu at Muskego: 
year ago they sold at 1.20. 
onions will be sown this year 
last, owing to very high prices 
tained. There is plenty of exc: 
onion ground in this county, but 
crop is too much of a gamble for 
growers.—[F. R., Muskegon © 
Mich. 

Growers sold all their onions 
fall at 75c p bu. Dealers are 
sold out. Acreage for coming 
will be about the same as las 
K. C., Washtenaw County, Mic! 

At present there are about 1s 
onions in storage at. this pila 
hands of dealers, price f o b tra s 
from $3.254@4 p 100 lIbs,. The pr t 
indication is that in this field xt 
season there will be about 500 s 
compared to 550 acres last season.— 

* FE. S., Whitley County, Ind 

There are few if any onions held 
here’ by farmers. One = storé ise 
has about 6000 bus. rices 
about 75% higher this year t! 
year ago. There is a big 
Planned for this year, about 20 
than in 1911.—[G. D. J., Nort! 
herst, Mass. 

Do not know of any 
held by growers or retailers. 
kind of crop would surpass that 
last year. I expect to double my own 
acreage.—[G. L. K., Rowley, Mass. 

The Tex onion crop will beg t 
move about Apr 1 and with favor- 
uble weather conditions from now on 
we will have at least 1000 cars in ex- 
cess of what we had last year. hoy 
Campbell, Sales Manager of Southern 
Texas truck growers’ assn, 

At New York, the onion market 
continues firm with supplies light. 
Yellow is quoted as high as 4c p Ib, 
red 3i4c, white $2@2.25 p bu, Cuban 
2.50@2.90 p cra. 

At Chicago, the market is strong 
and unchanged. The trade is fairly 
active, _Red sells at $3@3.25 p 100 
Ibs, yellow 3.50@3.60, Col, Wagh and 
Utah fine, sound -3.25@3.50, Spanish 
1.60 p bx, Valencia 4.50@4.75 p 
cra, Red séts sell at about 1.20 
Yb bu, yellow 1.40, white 1.60. 


Poultry 


At New York, trading is only ! 
erate on live poultry, chickens s« : 
at 12@13c p Ib, fowls 15 @16c, turkeys 
17@18c, ducks 16@17Te, geese 12@ 1c, 
pigeons 30c p pr. Dressed poultry }s 
meeting a top-heavy market. Cl cK- 
ens, dry-packed, sell at 13 @16c, tur- 
keys 12@21c, capons 21@27c, roosters 
12@12%c, ducks 17@20c, _prime 
squabs $3.25@5.25 p doz according t 
weight. 


ines. 


ality 
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onions ng 
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Wool 
Labor troubles in the east have 
so far not affected the wool market 
Clips taken off ¢rom sheep at gations 
in the vicinity of Chicago have netter 
18@20c p 1b. | The wool market n 
general continues firm. In Utah te 
sheep are reported as more than has 
taken and much of the Nev wo? 
under contract. Ohio % -bieod - 
quoted in Boston at 29@30c p !». 
~and %-Mo 28@ 29c. 
Vegetables 
At New York, thé market on 
kinds of vegetables is firm and 
mand good. This holds true of 
bage, celery, peas, spinach anc 
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March Y, ivi2 


peets~old, ate quoted at $1.25 


matocs : 100 b 
pbi, new $34 p che, 
gis, old $L.00@2 p bbl, new, $26 


100 beks, Danish cabbage we 4 


on, red $25@30, new, Pla $3.25 
com cra, Fla celery $395 5 pcs, 
a 29 p bekt, oe $304.00 p 
rsnips $1. 5 bbl, squash 
turnips 150 p bbi, te- 


Fike : 
matoe 


- $2.75@4 DB at 


The Sensitive Potato Situation 





High prices prevailing in potato 
markets this season, combined. with 
the accepted shortage of the crop, 
maxe the problem of holding tubers 


ste aia market one which is 
thoughtfully by the careful 


for 


veighed 
weit An interesting situation is 
presented In the repties by growers 
fo an inquiry sent out by American 
agriculturist, only @ portion of which 
are 2 n this week, due to lack of 
spa in short, according te the re- 
pli t he New York growers are 
n possession of some 10% or less of 
the 1911 crep Maine farmers hold 
5 20%, with the bulk of replies 
ting less than 20%. Report 


Ohio name the amount held as 


in 
fron 


10 to 25%. Miehigan reports are 
about parallel to Ohio in this respect, 
hut Wisconsin ~- growers state they 
still have 20 to 35%. 
DeHar Potatoes in New York 
I timate stock held by farmers 
at 10% less. Price paid at loading sta- 
p bu. I believe that owing te 
the ch price many are selling short. 
As as I can ascertain, the acre- 
are be planted this year will be 
no! —[{G.-W. &., Steuben County, 
Ss s of potatoes remaining in 
gi hands are very small, The 
pri d is $1 p bu. Indications are 
that potato acreage will be inereased. 
C, J. Peck, Avoca, N ¥. 
few potatoes in reserve and 
ere frozen and chilled in cel- 


t Normal crop talked. Few sone 
oaded at $3 per 180 Ibs.—[R. F. A, 
Ww ngton County, N Y. 

Crop ef potatoes about all cleaned 
ip. Prospect of size of acreage of 
next crop noermalL—[S. M. S., Bus- 
kirk, N Y¥. 

Present proportion unsold 5 to 8%. 
Present price $i per bu. Heavy acre- 
next time is sure unless cur- 


re 
4. I 


tailed by scarcity of seed.—[L. G. BL, 
County, N Y¥. 
Not er 10% left in hands of farm- 


reage planted will be about 
the s e as in 1991.—[R. F. D., Mon- 
roe County N ¥. 

Potatoes were very poor crop in 
this lity. The very best yield from 
100 to 150 bus p acre, and very few 
at ¢ figure. The ,-extreme cold 
yea has destroyed some in cellars, 
To my knowledge there are not more 
t or 10 carloads in this vicinity 

linarily there would be dou- 
number. Skippers have heen 

a Wc p bu, but have now raised 
stock moving ‘slowly. 
Memphis, N Y¥ 


to ‘ with 
I D., 
“bout 85% of 1911. potato crop sold, 
Pres price offered $3.15 to $3.25 Pp 
i180 to farmer. Acreage in 1912 
vill bout normaL—Tf[J. I. S., John- 
N Y¥. 








( » potatoes nearly cleaned up. 
Not er 5% left. Witt plant heavy 
nex ison.—-[W. W. H., Washington 

N Y. 
of potato crop in farm- 
Is ling for $1 p bu. Pres- 
e 95 [E. H. A., Onondaga 
im 
A irplus potatoes sold; present 


$3.50 p bbl. Farmers disposed 
ase acreage to some extent 


for crop.—-[A. W. H., Bast Seho- 
la N Y, 
i iers will not plant potatoes as 


Tree 3; usual, They are without 
will net pay the high prices 
h for seed potatoes. Instead of 
I out a few ears, as is usual 
spring, table stock is being 
shi} in to meet the shortage.—[A. 
H, I amfords, Pa. 

I ik there afte no unsold potatces 
in this neighborhood, and imagine 
the 1 12 acreage will not be as large 
as usual—[D. O. B., Birdsboro, Pa. 

Few Tubers in Ohio 

There are very few cars of potatoes, 
and hat are here are hard to buy: 
Growers are holding for. more money. 

R. R., Milan, O. 

No potatoes for sale by 
in rage.—[{J. Cc. R., 
Count QO. 


About 25% of the 1911 crop of po- 


farmers or 
Ashtabula 


tatoes in growers’ hands.—{J. F. J., 
Ashland County, O, 

Twenty-five per centofcrop on hand. 
Wholesale price $1.15 p bu by the 
‘oad.— TA, B. M., Cortland, 0. 

Not to exceed 10% of 1911 potatoes 
still on hand, One dollar p. bu being 
paid at car. Don’t think now there 


will be more than the usual acreage 

Planted, as there is very little “seed” 

and the wisdom of planting market 

Stock at prevailing or higher prices 
A. 


IS questioned.—f[ A. H., Portage 
County, oO. 

‘ Crop: nearly all sold. Price offered 
105 p bu fo b cars, Indications are 


that a slightly larger acreage will be 
tea this year—{E. H. P., Tops--: 





, Me, 


Thisk. 45 or 4g we o unsold. 


Large of seed . sold 
that must go forward a Sonal 
next. Green Mountain for table use 


selling om our streets at $2.85 2.05 
| a Oceasionaity a lot of 
the sold for $3 to be delivered any 
time when called for in Mar. Farm- 
ers are now talking about an in- 
creased acreage. Cobbler will be the 
leading varie this year, or next to 
Mountains.—[B. E. P., Presque Isle, Me. 
Present bid ,rice ts 31@1.25 p bu 
delivered loading station in bulk, ac- 
cording to variety. Less than 20% of 
the entire potato crop of Aroostook 
Ce still wnshipped. The potato acre- 
age in this section will be increased 
probably beyoni the normal the com- 


ing season.—-[B. L. C. C., Houl- 
ton, Me. 
Nearly 80% of oy ag" crop has been 


marketed, About 85 to %ec p bu is 
the price, and not many coming in 
at that. The acreage for 1912 will 
not be material increased.—[M. T. 
A., Waupaca, W 

Price paid for “potatoes Shc p bu. 
About 30% in farmers’ hands. About 
the same acreage will be planted.— 
{H. J. B., New London, Wis. 

This report covers the eastern half 
of the state of Mich. In my opinion 
there is not over 15% in our immedi- 
ate vicinity, much less with Detroit, 
Bay City and Saginaw, taking them 
at more money than eastern celery 
would pay, not considering difference 
in rates —[C. L. R., Oxford County, 
Mich. 

The 1911 crop about all sold in this 
section, price $2 per bu. Indications 
are that the potato area in this sec- 
tion will be about normal. —IF. H. c. 
Clinton, Me. 


At New York, foreign potatoes are 
in heavy supply but meeting a good 
demand at steady prices. Much 
stock is in poor condition and on such 
prices range low. Domestic potatoes 
hold steady. Some fey Me command 
@ premium. Receipts of potatoes at 
New York during about the last week 
of Feb totaled fully 130,000 bags, the 
sec gp st imports for any’ one week dur- 

the season. . State is quoted at 
si 50@3.65 p 180 Ibs, Me 3.50@3.%, 
European 2.50@02.75, Bermuda 5@7. 
Cuban 1.25@1.75. 

At Chicago, the potato market con- 
tinues firm. For fancy stock it is easy 
to obtain $1.10 p bu, with medium to 
good at 1.02@1.05. In the seed stock 
Triumph is quoted at.$l1, Early Ohio 
1.40. New potatoes from Bermuda 
sell at 6@8 p bbl, Ky second growth 
450@56, Fla red 2.50@3 p hamper. 





THE DAIRY MARKETS 


New York nae Chicago 
1912.. 31 2 
1911.. 26@26 25@ 3s 23.@ 26 
1910. . 34 32 31 
1908... 29@30 23% 233 

Butter 


At New York, no particular changes 
are noted in the dairy market. Prices 
hold firm at the recently established 
low quotations. Specials are quoted 
at about Sle p Ib with good to choice 
butter bringing 26@30c, state dairy in 
tubs 27@30c. . 


At Chicago, a fairly good business 
is reported im butter at the low level 
established last month. Consumption 
is increasing somewhat, but it is slow 
work to get consumers back to the 
use of butter after having commenced 
on the cheaper product, oleo. Deal- 
ers are now working on fresh arriv- 
als of butter. the best of which sells 
at close to p Ib, miscellaneous lots 
26@ 2Te. butter is in moderate 
demand at 23@26c. 


At Albany, omy butter 32@36c.p 
lb, dairy 30 

"at Cleveland, 
tras 26c 

At Syracuse, emy extras 33c. 

At Buffalo, cmy 32c, dairy 28c. 

At Pittsburg, cmy 32c, dairy 24c. 

At Philadelphia, emy 33c. 

At Cincinnati, emy 30c, dairy 23c. 


Cheese 

At New York, many of the opera- 
tors are offering choice lots of cheese 
only in small amounts. The market 
as a wh -le is firm, . ,ecials are quoted 
at 18c p Ib, fey colored 17%c, av- 
erage white or colered 174 @17%c, 
daisies 18c, skim 7%@14%4c. 


emy Sic, dairy ex- 
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DE LAVAL 


CREAM SEPARATORS 






No Excuse for any Cow Owner 


Being Without One 


There is no reason why any cow owner who sells cream or 
makes butter should be without a cream separator and there is 
no excuse why he should not have the best separator. 


Any creameryman or experienced dairyman will tell you that 


the 





world 


a good cream separator will give you a 
great deal more and a great deal better 
butter than you can make with any gravity 
setting system, and equal! 
and better cream, if you are selling cream. 


The DE LAVAL is acknowledged by 
creamerymen and the best posted dairymen 
over to be 
Standard” and the one and only separa- 
tor that always accomplishes the best re- 
sults possible and always gives satisfaction. 


y, Of course, more 


the “World’s 


You cannot make the excuse that you 
can’t afford to buy a De Laval, because it 


will not only save its cost over any gravity setting in six months 
and any other separator in a year but js sold either for cash or 
on such liberal terms that it will actually pay for itself. 


A little investigation will prove to you that the truth of the 
matter is that you really can’t afford to make cream or butter 
out the use of a DE LAVAL cream separator. 


The nearest De Laval local agent wil! be glad to demonstrate 
this to your own satisfaction, or you may write to us direct. 


THE De LAVAL SEPARATOR Co. 


NEW YORK CHICAGO 


SAN FRANCISCO 


SEATTLE 














Rubber Roofing 


special prices 


Write for 
guaran 


REE SAMPLES or order direct advertisement. 
or money refunded. We refer you to Southern linois National Benk, 


Faciat F PAID 


vi 
Tere , 
Texas, 


ot thies rolls oc 


— “%, Be. Gnd Fis... on alt orders ot Gite 
ONE-PLY «-- ++ Weighs 35 ibs., 108 Square Feet, $1.10 per 
TWO-PLY «+--+ Weighs 45 ibs., 108 Square Feet, §1.3@ per roll, 
THREE-PLY - Weighs 55 Ibs., 108 Square Feet, $1.50 per roll. 


from this 


We save you the wholesalers’ and metaieey pest. Tacse 
only hold good for immediate shipmest. 


CENTURY MANUFACTURING COMPANY, Dept. 101 , East St. Louis, fils. 
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Guaranteed eating 


Mohais Pop. 
wie 












Heth, Grocdometer, Prestoll 





















1912 he sbaridl 


Fourth Successful Year 
Backed by 39 Years’ Manafacturing 
es | 
Pat oe Seales est 


ELKHART CARRIAGE & HARNESS MFG. CO. 
. Elkhart, indiana 


SHERWIN-WILLIAMS 
PAINTS &VARNISHES 


cov' 









eek tees, Oe Unit 


FOR THE FARM 


The best protection for your barns, corn cribs 
and outbuildings is Sherwin-Williams Com- 
monwealth Barn Red. A bright, handsome 
red,made especially for the purpose. Greatest 
ering capacity, spreads well under brush 
and looks best longest. Sold by dealers 
everywhere. Ask for color cards. 
Address ali inquiries to The Sherwin-Williams Co. 679Canal Road, N. W., Cleveland, Ohio 
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WITH LIVE STOCK BREEDERS 





Power at Low Cost 
Kerosene as Fuel 
HEE eran seh, Bsa Rawr 

is mgst econout cal, simplest and most 
apo Farm Power Piant yet invented. Its 
many new improved patented features are most valu- 
abie and & are not ag trey onany other engine. Power 


ated without stopping engine- 
adjusts itself instantly to any overload—no cranking 
to start it. 


Let this wonderful engine demonstrate its unusual 
a. pee your warer a78 stem, ae 

or any other machinery. [7 
r saver, pane 


— e kerosene, the most 

satis perfec ‘ael. Kerosene can be 

anywhere at about halt the cost of gaao- 
uch safer cobs handle and gives more 


is Br Feohel; 
gallon for gallon. Gen gas asoline. “Gasoline, af alcohol, 
late, and oils may also be used 
Positive Unconditional Guaranty 


es Bo wap is sold under a positive, unqhalified 

ive satisfactory service or money re- 
‘anded. Our’ company has béen established 27 years. 
You need an onaine on your fs 


ou will see it oper- 
ate with less atien- 
tion and furnishes 
more power per rat- 
ing than any engine 
A ever saw.. Send 
‘or free engine 
book at once. 


Arthur Colton Co., 


192Brush St,Detrolt, Mich 














ig * DETROIT’* Kerosene Engine 

ginmeet-¢ on 15 days’ fae — proves 

‘est, most power- 

ful fuel. If satisfied. pay lowest price 

ever given on reliable farm engine; if 

not, pay nothing. No waste, no evapo- 
ration, no explosion from coal oil. 


Gasoline Going Up! 


. Still going ym 
Pints its of cal eee of three 
gasoline. 


“DETROIT” 
—only engine running on coal 
O11 snecessfully ; uses alcohol, gas- 
olineand n@, too, Btarte with 
out cranking. Only three moving 
cams— 


‘ete—no 
no valves—the utmost in simplicity, power and strength. 
on skids. All sizes, 2 to 20h. p., in stock ready to 
sbip, Bazine tested 6 crating. Comes all ready to run. 
saws, forech char: milk, grinds feed, 
corn, Rashomodlontrieligheine ey Prices ( 4 
. Sent any place on 15 ’ Free Trial. 
bo: ne till you investigate seoneh aiving. oon 
tras in your neighborhoot to write you ot Bpectal 
you are in your n tow you get Spec: 
| Eee Low uctory 


Detroit Engine Works, 370 Bellevue Ave.,Dotroit, Mick 





Mics. 





Use It Thirty Days Free 


Write for information about our improved 


GASOLENE ENGINE 


Write for Facts regard- 
ing our new Slow Speed, 

High Duty Engine, urn- 
ing gas, gasolene, kerosene 
or d late. Write for 
the Facts about the en- 
gine that gets up-to-late 
po wer from every quart of 

el—one that has the rec- 
ord for lowest upkeep cost 
—thatis the quickest and 

i has least vi- 


ost card, today,givi 

np the use you wi 
lecy inder engines} 
h. p. four cylinder. 
our pert bie “demanded to get this 
ay or order an engine until you 

Temple Make. 

Chicago 


459 W. 15th St, 
THIS Is OUR 60th YEAR 


3/ 


power for all farm 
jhree moving 





Sandow $ 
2'A H.P. Stationary 
Engine—Complete 


Sives Only tres 





On tiie hardest job you can 
fird., It won't buck or com- 
; feedit on k 
” distillate or 








American Agriculty 








FIELD Nores I 


tive Stocn Fico Repacsewrarive 
ETHAN A, HUTCHINS 





New Method of Advertising Breeds 


The various. breeders’ 
are just beginning to wake up to the 
possibilities offered for advertising 
their favorite breed in connection with 
the new developments now under way 
in agricultural education. Each state 
agricultural college should be fur- 
nisned with typical animals of each 
breed, to be used for study and dem- 
onstration purposes. Now there is 
about to be a great increase in the 
number of agricultural high schools, 
industrial schools and demonstration 
farms. Breeders’ associations should 
see that their favorite breeds are 
properly represented at these institu- 
tions. 

For instance, the Iowa industrial 
school at Eldora, which operates 800 
acres, and has a large number of stu- 
dents, keeps Holsteins mainly. The 
result is. that those students are be- 
coming thoroughly conversant with 
the Holstein. One of the most enthu- 
Siastic essays in behalf of any breed 
was an answer submited from that 
school for a prize offered by our little 
paper, School Agriculture, for the best 
solution of a dairy arithmetic prob- 
lem, The Holstein breeders’ associa- 
tion ought to print it by the million. 

It is very evident that in the near 
future there will be a great increase 
in the number of farm schools and 
demonstration farms. The better 
farming movement in the northwest is 
raising ‘funds from farm sources for 
the support of demonstration farms. 
The same is true to a less extent in a 
few other states. The Page bill now 
pending before the United States 
senate provides for national and state 
co-operation; in fact, encouraging the 
work of agricultural colleges, experi- 
ment stations and demonstration 
farms. Breeders should keep in touch 
with this development. These insti- 
tutes can. do much -to prove to the 
average farmer and to the rising gen- 
eration the great truth that good stock 
is the only kind of stock that pays 
the best profits. All these factors 
help to insure a brilliant future to 
breeders of thoroughbred stock. Even 
the most. conservative type of farmers 
is being forced to recognize that only 
the best stock wil pay. 


associations 





Training Colts 


®, E, BARKER, OSWEGO COUNTY, N Y¥ 

A farmer who has had large 
experience in raising colts believes in 
persuasion and gentleness in prefer- 
ence to too much force. He sold his 
last span of matched Percehron colts 
for $500 in cash before they were four 
years old. He says the policy of wait- 
ing- until a colt is two years old before 
commencing to break it is a bad one, 
A person should begin training a colt 
as soon as born. Get him used to you 
so he is not afraid. It is much more 
easy to halter-break him while quite 
young than after he gets older, as the 
older he gets the more power of re- 
sistance he has and the less easily he 
is coaxed, 
Never or wuncer- 
loose once 


use a weak 

tain halter; if he breaks 
at the start it is apt to make an in- 
curable halter-breaker of him. My 
colt is now about six months old and 
he is. completely -halter-broken. I 
handle him more or less nearly every 
day. He appears to enjoy having us 
handle -his feet, which I do almost 
daily, tapping them light'y to repre- 
sent a blacksmith’s hammer.. It being 
quite expensive to buy farm horse 
power I have concluded hereafter to 
raise my own power and am intending. 
to teach this colt horse intelligence 
under the persuasion and gentleness 
plan. A mild tempered horse is cer- 
tainly far preferable to a cross one 


What Advertising Does 


Jesse I. Carrier of Fulton, N_ Y, writes: “TE have 
sold $625 worth of hogs and a little over $300 worth 
of sheep, or in other words about $1000 worth of 
sheep and hogs this year through my adv in the A A. 
This is not bad.”—[E. A. H. 





Old Reliable Sells Stock 
Horace L. Bronson, Star farm, Cortland, N Y, 
says: “TIT have been averaging a sale a day, and I 
will not be able to fill later orders, and that all 
these recent a, ae been made through my adv in 
the A A.”’—[E H. 


Holsteins by the Cartoad 


Reagan Bros of Tully, N Y¥, have just gg oo a 
fine carload of grade Holstein cows to C. 
of Auburn, N Y.—[ i. 


Hogs Should Look Up 


The Sears & Nichols sale of Durocs was held at 
Chillicothe, O, February 16, with a good att 


ing Grood cows this spring, with apparently no cause 
except the high cost of corn, and perhaps a few 
cents off on the price of pork in comparison with 
last year, also the cholera scare, But a great many 
of the cld experienced hog men are anticipating. a 
better year for hogs of the right type than for many 
years previous, on account of the shortage of good 
brood sows in a number of the hog and corn states. 
{E. A. H. 


Kind, That Brings the Profit 


W. W. Blake Arkcoll of Paoli, Pa, manager of 
White Horse farm, in a recent letter writes: ‘Our 
Jerseys are doing well, and we are making quite a 
number of sales. One of them, Majesty's Origa’s 
Queen, finished her year’s reccrd on authenticated test, 
me 14,141 pounds milk, and 824 pounds butter.’ 

E. 


STAR FARN 
HOLSTEINS 


No money with this order. I make 
traordinary progouson to every rez by Ne 
the old reliable Agriculturist. I wil] s, a at 
ship to ¥ u @ registered A. R.O. Star rally 
service Holstein bull, ready now. After un 
have used him, if satisfied sena me yout 
cheek. You take no ch lances, | leave ah 
entirely to you. This offer holds « 0d ut i 
2 surplus is sold, I am actu: ~ 
Hon 47 you registered Service bulls at ‘gle 
100 per. hrad, less than half vy: alue, Dol 
not let*tnis opportunity goby. A StarP 
pegimered bull calf, value $75, spec ial prin 
' 


50. 
HORACE L. BRONSON 
Dept. G Cortland, N, Y, 














CATTLE BREEDERS 











WANTED 


HOLSTEIN 
HEIFERS 


From six to twelve 
months old. Must be of 
superior breeding, regis- 
tered, tuberculin tested, 
and perfect specimens in 
every way. 

Jenningshurst Stock Farm 

Towanda, Pennsylvania 























COUNTRY LIFE FARM 


younc BULLS 


YOUNG 


1. 
very Fn ey gud ~ rye s 
Jonanna bull whose dam and sire’s dam 
average 31.20 ibe ‘putter and 692 Ibs. milk in seven days; 
24.5 . butter and 2807 Ibs. 


about evenly 
‘Sire. Aaggie a 


. “This calf’s dams average for 
seven days 22.759 Ibs. butter from 507.35 Ibs. milk. 
Price, with all papers, $55. 

2. Born December 2, 1911, two-thirds white, very 
large, straight and handsome. Sire Korndyke Pontiac 
Cornucopia 54932, a son of Pontiag Korndyke and 
out of a 29-lb. four-year-old; dam ig Opnelia Hen- 
gerveld Pontiac 167159, she being sired by Pontiac 
Boreas, a son of Hengerveld De Kol, whose only four 
heifers to be tested as three-year-olds average nearly 
23 ibs. butter in seven days. This calf is closely re- 
lated to 11 30-Ib. cows, including the “World's 
Champion.’’ Price, with all papers, - $50. 

8. Born December 19, 1911, evenly marked, large, 
very straight and active. Sire Aaggie Cornucopia 
Johanna Lad 8th 72926, a full brother to the sire 
of calf No. 1, while his dam is Betsy Bee’s Betsy D. 
53776, with an A. R. O. record of 19.646 Ibs. butter 
in seven days; she also hag two A, BR. O. daughters. 
This calf’s dam and sire’s dam average for .seven 
days 23.865 lbs. butter from 586.2 Ibs. milk. Price, 
with all papers, $60, 

These calves are all healthy and in fine condition, 


HARRY D.WHEELER, Prop., West Winfield, N.Y. 


FAIRVIEW 
FARMS HERD 


Headed by Pontiac Korndyke, the greatest 
sire that ever lived. He is 13 years old and 
as vigorous as a 4-year-old. wy? He has 
at constitution and vitality. is sons are 
ehim. They are coming to be recognized 
by ‘all as the greatest sires on earth. Look 
them up and if you want one of them write 
me. Also sons of Rag Ap ie Korndyke and 
Sir Johanna Colantha Gl 


E. H. DOLLAR, 


GRADE HOLSTEINS 


Carload of Fresh Cows, or nearby springers 
—these are high-grade stock —have aisa 
three pure-bred bulls. Sired by Ruble Peck 
Butterboy out of A. R. O. Dams, Send 
your wants. Satisfaction guaranteed. 


E. J. TEFFT - Fayetteville, N. ¥. 


HOLSTEIN- 
FRIESIAN 
BULL-S wie 


DAVID HARUM STOCK FARM, HOMER, N. ¥, 





SSiapralnailt N. Y. 




















son sires 











Oakhurst Farm 


AUBURN, N. Y. 
A. L. BROCKWAY, Prop.. Syracuse, wy, 
(HERD FOUNDED IN 1892) 

‘We offer exceptionally advantageous 4 
yearling heifers bred oe g heifer calves. ey oe oon a 
are sired by a grandson of Belle Korndyke, «} beh 
granddam of the two 37-lb. cows. Others are cireq bes 
poumier herd sires, Milk & Butter King and King segia ad 
vs The Milk awd Butter King has twenty official 

Sookie, one of them holdin the W Jorld’s record three a 
old milk record, of 787 lbs. milk in seven days a 
thirty days, making 26.123 lbs. in seven days an 
in thirty days. All dams are A. R. O. dams, 


Will be glad te send extendea Dedigrer 


THE REAL THING 
Official Backing 


Bull calves whose sires, dam, and gr: and-dam, 
average 33.51 Ibs. butter in 7 days. We hay 
them from $50 up. One nearly ready for servieg, 
Two. younger ones that you can grow. Dont 
delay, they are priced to sell, and will sel, 


GEO. F. CARTER, R. 1, East Syracuse, N.Y, 


Maple Lawn Stock Farm 


Herd headed by Karel Korndyke whose 
daughter to freshen has just made 23.77 4 
butter in seven days, 2185.6 Ibs. milk, 93 lb, 
butter 30 days at 2 years. A few bull calves 
from this great son of Belle Korndyke out af 

A. R. O. dams with-records of from 15 lbs. : 
Py years to 32 Ibs. at 6 years. 


L. L. GROW, - = Ft. Jackson, NY: 


Large Berkshires at Highwood 















eo U. 8.. Government required ars of immense 
p and Sootin’g Guay with which to improve the 
native stock of Panama, it purchased them from our 
herd, The selection for the Government was made 
by a representative of one of the largest Chicago 
packing houses. Isn’t this the type of Berkshire you 
need? Mature animals weigh 600 to 850 Ibs. Bred sows 
all sold, service boars and young stock on hand. , 


H. C. & H. B. Harpendinsg. Dundee,N.Y, 








Heavy Producing 


HOLSTEINS 


Tuberculin. tested by Bureau of Animal In 
dustry for interstate shipmen ut. 
You make no niistake in buying this kind. 


M. J. PECK, Cortland, N. Y. 
Born 


Bull Cal Sept. 15, 


sired by Pontiac Korndyke and om a ad + mm 

ter of Pearl of the Dairy’s Joe De Kol. This is 

a nice straight calf, about half white and black, 

and will be priced right. 

E. HOLBERT, Lake, Orange Co,N.Y. 
Station on Lehigh and Hudson R. R. 
































Grade Holsteins 


We have several carloads of the 
best young cows that money 
will buy. If you want this kind 
come and see them. Prices 
upon application. 

.P. Saunders.& Son, Cortland,N.Y. 


me Animal Good Enough unless Large Enongh. When: 














COLD SPRING and WAYCLIFT FARMS 


Have twenty Registered Holsteins, fresh and 
nearby for sale; also a Son of Joe Pledge No. 
42710 who is at the read of our herd. Dam has 
22-lb. Butter in 7 days, now in test; also carl 
of Grade Springers due April and ‘May. 


JOHN R. FROST, Munnsville, N. ¥. 
Holstein Bull Calves 





* Registered handsomely marked, over half w a 


sire Paul Lyons Hengerveld, whose first ai 
second dams average over 32 Ibs. each A. R. 0. 
butter in 7days, his dam having second largest 
record ever made by cow in first test. Dest 
calves heavy producers. Price $35 and upwa 
Also two yearlings. Ivory R. Foster, Oweso, N. 


Mianhurst Stock Farm 


he size 
2 @m gong to build a barn and must reduce t 
of my herd, Will sell cows and heifers, freak at 
nearby ; all registered and bred to a 34 brother ¢ 
world’s record cows; also heifer calves. 


JOHN I. ELLSBREE, Milan, Pa. 














of local men. There were 38 head sold, bringing 
°. total of $1360, making an average of $35, which 
is considered much too small for the La of stuff 


150 9 GRADE HOLSTEIN 





man, 





and the condition their stable — Cc. Cush- 
them in. There seems to be samen of 
an aversion among farmers and breeders on purchase 


325 : ' weertt 
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BULLS 
F. 0. B. 
ly. NY, 


eh tt faeyen 4 


Purebred Registered 


HOLSTEIN | CATT 
Senha, FREE tn Iiedraed Becki, 





Helteln-Fiissan Association, Box 115, Beatlebore 
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March v, 1912 


E STOCK FARM— HOLSTEIN- 
want the best class of cattle of any age or either sex, at most reasonable prices, consider- 
ge og ein and quality, write E. A. POWELL, 904 W. Genesee St., Syracuse, N. ¥. 








Bron Joe 


Ihe. aa {nes'; 68 Ibs. milk 1 day, Oe ibe. milk 
6.05 Ibs These calves are 


ack, resiste 
BRADLEY FULLER, Utica, N. Y. 


sREENWOOD HERD 


t buil 
ee yo Minnie Bpotord BCk Tbe, sali 0 
gate in7 days . She has two 30-1b. sisters, and her dam has 
Ie. sisters that have each produced 30-lb. daughters. 














0 Fe eave class, born (ct. 2, 1911; his sire Korndyke 
sae Pet. A R.04 ao of good capacity and breeding. Others 
Pont! for ser vice acker Jacks,’ a cows and heifers in 
rae peda ec » ie peions, ete., Fey “King Lande 
Pontiac o dyke’ No. 78609 heade the 


Ea KN H. KNAPP & SON, Fabius, N.Y. 


Chenango Valley Holsteins 


Are Producers 


ish large, young, nicely marked, tuberculin 
owe. Fresh and that are due to freshen in 
thenext two months. In carload lots or less. We try 
~ have nothing but the best dairy cows and would 
te pleased to price you this class of stock. 


F. J. HOWARD 
Bouckville, N. Y. 





Madison Co. 











We have for immediate sale, one car 


High-Grade Holsteins 


Fresh or nearby. Ten (10) head Registered 

Hoisteins to freshen within next two months. 

Registered Guernsey bull calves at farmers’ 
ces. 


HINDS & SMITH, Springfield Center, N. Y 


ROBINSON’S HOLSTEINS ARE 
PRODUCERS rusencurm Testep 


90 COWS, just fresh, with milk records of over 
wn thousand Ibs. in the last year. 

20 COWS due to freshen in Jul 
milk records of over ten thousand . in the year. 
100 COW s dune to freshen in September and Octo- 
ber, with milk records from 7,000 to 12,000 Ibs. per year. 


¥. BD. ROBINSON - > EDMESTON, W. Y. 














and A » with 





Bardin’s Holstein Farm 


8 offering one (1) carload yearlings, also 
one (1) carload two (2) year old heifers, all 
fancy, prices right. Address 


E.C. BARDIN, West Winfield, N. Y. 
ARare Chance 








Bulls. eek to six mos, old from $25 up, sired by 
Phoet eman King Beryl, whose two nearest dams 
avg. %.9 ibe butter in 7 da He is brother to Phoebe 
Veema aul ineW + 2e, who has made the world’s 
eariy 

jour-year-old 0 i bac 

Write your wat nts. it i. WICK WIRE, HUBBARDSVILLE, aT. 








A CHOICE YOUNG OCTOBER 


Holstein Bull Calf 


from a | slags cow and sired by a splendid ball 
stere ‘are the xy s Cham en two-year-olds 
for a year’s test. Price $40. ax papers furnished. 
Bomething good for a small price. 


STEVENS BROTHERS COMPANY, Liverpool, New York 





sons o¢ HENGERVELD DeKOL 


One whose dam has 19.03 Ibs. butter at 3 years. Born 
cog Wth very light in 4 Another whose dain 
has 16.36 ibs putter at 2 yi . 8th, about 
K white. Still another whees dam has 21 ibs. butter 
Siyears. J. 4. STANTON & SOW, New Woodstock, 5. Y. 








REGISTERED HOLSTEIN BULLS 


a for Service Now 
Goo dirdoiay well marked, well bred. The 








kind that will do you some g Prices low, qual- 
ity *. efistered Seotch Collie Ditch p cheap. 
J. "E RIAL STOCK FARM 

A. Leach. Pre rep., Cortiand, N. ¥+ 











YOUR OPPORTUNITY 


To Purchase sons of Sir Urmagel Burke No. 
fais also one grandson of King Segis, "Sire Sir 
énas*! Burke.Dam has better than 30 Ibs, in 7 

a! Lottie Segis with 17.78 Butter (milk test 
ek e) record is the dam of one Segis Pontiac 
Fringes 8s with 14.78 none Fat (4.19, milk) in7 
ays. F.L. Freeborn, New Wi N. Y. 





oy 





Dairym me neg ole 
yor Den 4 2 Oe 8, Iai isnt, i000. 
If these are not w a “Bora oy bis, toil. pas. 90. 
some other fine pat Toh want, 

tenes 

Pionee F 

trea an ct 


arymen a ores son of Regerves DeKol 
Born Jane 2, 1911, 
C.L. Banks, Locus Stock Farm, New Berlin, N.Y 
Yo 
GS from darn wha, Beings Haart eis 2 
$70.00, 





ys. 
identi jeetividnals, micely marked. Price $4000 5 
stered, transferred and crated. 





. ss SALE 


ee 


‘Wy producers, good size and well marked 
giving 40 to perc emu ‘milk ~ day. Samo 
extra 
rade cows due to calve in J. Bry and ruary, 
ve records of 9000 to 11,000 pounds of milk in one * 
Service bull, grade and registered. Bell Phone No. 8iLF6. 


JOHN B. WEBSTER, Cortland, N.Y. 





WORLD'S RECORD BREEDING — ete Butt 
Oct. 8, 1911. Dam hes A. R. O. record as 
21.96 lb. butter, 479.4 Ib. maflk in 7 da 
mas Tobe 2d, 91.66 tb. butter in 7 day: 
average fat 4.49%, world’s record for 7 ry 


orover. Sire of calf, Homestead Masterpiece Jim, ‘chave fs 
15 dames average 23.49 Ibs. butter in 7 days. 
nicely masked and a grand individual. Price $100 F. O. B. 


Vernon. 5. a. LPS, Vernen, N. ¥. 





Riverside Stock Farm 
offers H. F. Bull Calf born Nov. 21, 1911. Dam 
16.72 Ibs. 2 year old. Sire G. Son to Hengerveld 
Deko and King Segis. Price $50. Write pedi- 


, gree. A. W. Brown & Sons, West Winfield, N. Y, 





100 FRESH AND FORWARD 


HOLSTEIN COWS 


that will give satisfaction. W.H.Wickham, State Hill, N.Y. 


AT FARMERS’ PRICES 


BOLSTER BPr. 4 CALVES ont of A. 
dams, a Lilt Pauline’s DeKoi yp te 
Fr. Cc. W VENE Ez ILION, N\.¥ 








HINCHEY HOMESTEAD offers 


SERVICE BULLS 


old enough for service. Write for prices. 
W. S. Hinchey, Box 729, Rochester, N.Y. 


Bargain Holstein Bull 


Born Dec. 7,1911, This bull is weil backed by official ree- 
tested — ope in the first four wenera- 
have given 20,000 Ibs. milk 


SAR Vis 18 BROS. = Eta, N. ¥. 


ROCKLIN HTS. STOCK FARM 


If you want the Best money can buy, write,or 
be ver Still, come and look at some of the sons 
and daughters of Sir Rag ares Korndyke 
from $75.00 up, with Dams Records. 
ADAMS, Muanevilie, nN. y,. 




















REGISTERED HOLSTEIN BULL CALVES 


High-class individuals. World record A. R. 0. 
blood lines. We need stable room and will 
price these calves accordingly. 


E. C. BRILL, STEWARTSVILLE, NEW JERSEY 


High-Grade Bull Calves 


for sale. Also can furnish a car of grate cows 
that are great producers. W. 0. Rebens, a7. 








LIVE STOCK ADVERTISEMENTS 


JERSEY 6 BULL CALF 
2a 


5 Registered Jersey Heifers 
Fresh and springing. One young bull. 


Sears & Nichols Co., Chillicothe, Ohio 





[27] 38t 


DUROC-JERSEY SWINE 


25-Duroc Bred Sows-25 


All bred to State Fair winning be: that 
from oe ib. Bred for March and A 

row. Spring Lo 225 to 300 Ibs. a ear te 
2m. © ‘sabe pig. Service boars, pigs all ages. 
tock all immune from cholera. 


C. 5. MeLaughlia, Box BE, Pieasaatville, Ohie 








BERKSHIRE SWINE 


White Horse Farm 


BERKSHIRES 


ring Pigs are ready for shipment out and 
they tad. a. Sired by Ste erting oe 
a son of or Invincible Rival’s 
a son of Rival’s 
Write for what you want te W. W. BLAKE ARKOOLL, Mgr. 
White Horse Farm, Paoli, Pa. 


LEE PREMIER i1ith 
HEADS OUR BERKSHIRE HERD 
Booking orders for spring pigs sired by 
this randoen of the grand champion at 
the World’s Fair. F. W. Sessions, Utica, N.Y. 


FOR SALE 
Registered Berkshire Boars 


Ready for service. Gilta either bred or open, A 
choice lot and price reasonable. 


BLYTHEWOOD FARMS, PITTSFIELD, MASS. 














ORCHARD VIEW BERKSHIRES 
Sows red for Spring farrow to Royal Premier of Brookside 
108786 and Charmer’s Duke 53, 133575, two great boars, 


JOHN L BOWER, King Ferry, N. ¥. 


33% OFF BERKSHIRES 33):% OFF 
DECEMBER SPECIAL. THEY MUST MOVE 
BENEDICT, Dept. A, McLean, N. ¥. 


BERKSHIRE SOWS iojs.tcoutn 


«. #. TELLER Syracuse, N. ¥. 


BERKSHIRES 


Special prices. “C. 











Sows bred, also booking 
orders for spring Pigs at 
HM. HAWES, Whitney Pt., 5. ¥. 





GIVEN 4 fora few hour ours tr of Ye a, time. Stamp 
artic 
Fennettsberg, Pa. 


PENNA. BERKSHIRE CO., 
SUNNY BANK FARM 
BERKSHIRES (2 33% 


Master- 
plece and L ongtellow 
breedings. Prices reasehalite: 


Registration free. 
A. F. JONES, P. 0. Box 117, ~~ Bridgehampton, L. L. 








Golden Beauty Herd Zz“ a reasousbie 
Duroc-Jersey Swine Fiiitxs wussre 


DUROC. JERSEYS 
eo. Prices. 4 ree ter oe phn 
D. BK. DREISBACH, P. ©. Bex 18%, Kingston, Gite 


si ELDON FARM orp ome 
Bred Gor" Servi Boars. Beet of of breeding. 
. Ee RAENES, Oxford, N.Y. 











Durocs Pigs of both sexes, aleo servies 
bear yous 28 treme Y. State 


nN. 
| + ag — elgg E. Bowen, &. F. D. Se. &, Syracuse 





YORKSHIRE SWINE 


A Few More Registered Chester 
White and Large Yorkshire | Boars 


ready for service. Weight about a0 

one a pertect individual. Price of Chester cor Whe 

each. Price of large Yorkehires.§s0 cach. Order a8 
once, as boars are selling very rapidly. 


HEART’S DELIGHT FARM 
Cc. E. Hamilton, Mgr. Chazy, N. Y¥. 


ALFALFA LODGE YORKSHIRES 
Se tee eae 


GAR YT 


4. @. CURTIS, Box 
JERSEY RED SWINE 

















ae Reds are.lively growers, and uvety growing 

pigs are quick money-makers, Jersey 
Reds are the most satisfactory, all-round breed. 
who have tried them say #0. Fatten easily and ons le 
small boned, long bodied, vigorous, prolific; quality meat ga- 
eurpaseed. Have some choice offerings pow. Sati guar 
snteed. Free Catalog. Arthar 4. Colliae, Box 6, Noorestewa, 8.8. 





MULE FOOT SWINE ' 





POLAN D-CHINA SWINE 


POLAND-CHINA SWINE 


Young sows. Bred sows, boars and youn 





igs not akin; popular breeding out of grea 
soars, Fairbanks and and Independent. * 
E. Z. METCALF, JEROMEVILLE, O. 





Poland-Chinas 


Booking orders for spring pigs, sired bya son of 
Chief Sp elibinder out of a sow sired by Blood 








GUERNSEYS 


We have the following young bulls for sale: 


MEA" 18238. Born Nov. 6, 1910. 
ar cid Beth tae. Pra =| Lodestars Bonita 


—_ a 
Geewet Boy of Heddon 
B J 1911. Sire, 
mike cng (eat EE dBi, tm. % a3: Rose Gem 
gtowthy calf fit ¥% head anyone's 
MP. BRAN DES FE, July, 1911. 
Urano opr omy 7 
an LL &, to Imported Billy’s France of the 
Hougue 14863. 


Branford Farms, -Wenry Fielden, Mgr. Groton, Conn 




















GEDNEY FARM 


JERSEYS 


New Marlboro, Mass. 
The home of the 


Oxford Lad Family 


In America. The herd headed by 
Oxford Lad’s Son, Gedney Farm 
Napoleon Oxford, whose dam is 
Madam Bonaparte, a daughter of 
Napoleon Bonaparte, a 22-qt. cow. 
Our herd contains ten daughters 
of Oxford Lad., Those looking 
for Oxford Lad blood should cor- 
respond with us. 


P. O. Address: New Marlboro, Mass. 
Tel. Address: Great Barrington, Mass. 








Jersey Bull Calves 


ees Dat eseeine. 
peanert Fare ‘Narberth, Penn. 





Royal. E. A. Hetchins, 7 MoffatiAve., Binghamton, N. Y. 
Large, smooth, prolific 


POLAND-CHINAS Sows, Fancy Young 


Boars, and Young Pigs for sale. Write for prices. 
G. S. HALL, Farmdale, Ohio 


Fall pigs stred by 

LAND prize- winners at 

Ohio State Fair 

and out of sows that have prodaced winners. Some of 


these are show pigs. Pairs not akin. 
©. M. & ¥F. A. BEATTY, Orient, Ohio 








Sows bred, sired 
Ohio State fair winner, a 
spert, O. 


special price on 3 shows. 8. B. JENNINGS, William 





LARGE POLAND-CHINAS. | Yearling Herd 
15 Service , Fall and Spring Sews, bred or 


a "2 Cc. McLaughlin, Pleasantville, O 





breed hea 
OwEN CARMAN, T: Tromnns urg, N.Y. 


BIG oo ety POLAND-CHINAS 








Ohio Blue Ribbon Herd Mulefoot Hogs | 


Champion Herd of United States 
1 em preparing « list of al! Mulefoot Breeders ta the 
United States. Send 


our name in at once 
JOHN H. DUNLAP, x B, w 


MULE FOOT HOGS 


Oldest breeder in the State. Pedigreed stock forsale. 
Samuel Johns, Wilmington, 0. Box 198. 








HORSE BREEDERS & IMPORTERS 


JACKS ano MULES 


Raise males and get rich. 18 

Jack and Mule farme under 

one management where can 
seen 4 head fine lar 








Jacks, Jennies and mules 4 
to 17 hands high. Good ones. 
Stock Guaranteed. Write for 
prices today. Address 
Krekler’s Jack Farm, 
West Eikios, Obie 
Granch Barns Clinton. Ind. 





JACKS AND PERCHERON 
We breed Kentucky Mammoth Jacks, Percheron horees 
Tamworth hogs. Ail stock istered or subject to registry. 
Write for circular or visit the Cloverdale Farme. 
H. T. Brown & Co., Lexington, Ky. 





SHEEP BREEDERS 





Aubrey Farm Shropshires 


me, yearling and older = A tne 
jot of of earfy am Batisfaction jon guaranteed. Curre- 

a eclintted. 
J. a. STACEY, 


PINEHURST SHROPSHIRES 


America. Foundation eeock 
 uanewane Box 10, Springfield Conter, 5.0. 


POULTRY BREEDERS 


R. D. 2, WATERLOO, N. ¥. 





ee 








Oo I C SWINE 











Baby Chicks and Ducklings 


“Livable Kind” 
S.C. W.Leghorns - - + - 012. eos 
White Wyandottes- - - - - mags 
imperial Pekin Ducks - - + 33.00 


BATCHING EGGS 
Box 100, Paoli, Pa. 


Writs for booklet 
White Horse Farm 














Rhode Island Red Cockerels 


>. Good deep red color, extending to the skin. 
Goanet. Large and orous, bred for egg production, 
SARGENT F. SNOW 


Universtty Bidg., . N. We 





for Spring pigs. Prices reasonable. 
Quality A No. 1. 
F.C. WHITE, CINCINNATUS, N. ¥. 








For Sale =e 
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~ RED HORSE 


By SIDNEY McCALL 


Author of “Truth Dexter,” ‘““The Breath of the Gods,” Etc. 


XXI—On Sunshine Hil 


HATEVER tthe tactics 

employed by old M’is 

Weldon, it is certain 

that Maris’ statuS in the 

community changed 

from that hour. People 
called again, allowed themselves to be 
Pleasantly entertained, and went away 
saying that, after all, Maris was the 
same impulsive, kind hearted girl that 
She had always been, and that her 
previous aloofness nad been due to a 
natural embarrassment. As for Fe- 
licia, they were now content to take 
her for what she seemed, a rescued 
mill waif, and to watch with genuine 
sympathy and appreciation her con- 
stant development. For Felicia was 
becoming more than a pretty child, 
Her mind, kept so long dormant in 
the mill, was growing like a young 
vine and sending out, on every. side, 
delicate tendrils of curiosity and of 
interest. 

In these perfect June days they fell 
into the way of taking long couniry 
walks together for the purpose of 
bringing back wild flowers. Felicia 
was indefatigable in searching out 
new species, and these she would root 
up, conveying them tenderly to her 
own small wild garden to which a 
corner in the old Brue yard was dedi- 
cated. 

A little excursion that Maris. had 
long- held out as the object of some 
special occasion was one to a hill at 
some distance from the town. Mr Brue 
had taken the child Maris to it first 
when the slopes were covered thickly 
with the wild dwarf sunflower, and at 
the beautiful sight Maris had cried 
out that it was “Sunshine Hill.” The 
pretty name had held between herself 
and her father all through their life 
together. She had been waiting for 
the time of sunflower blossoming that 
she might take her own child there. 
Also a sMall waterfall plashed and 
gurgled near. Felicia had never seen 
a waterfall. 

A day was finally allotted. Maris 
hired, in advance, an oid-fashioned 
top buggy drawn by a horse so gentle 
that, as its owner declared, “Ole Jeff 
wouldn’t run away, not ef he came 
up from behind an’ shoved hisself!” 

e had refused the services of a 
driver. This was to be a private pic- 
nic, she told Felicia, just for the two. 

The Misses Timberlake contributed 
such a luncheon as only the old- 
fashioned housewife can _ prepare. 
Fried chicken, sandwiches of the most 
delicate ham, small stuffed birds, 
peaten biscuit, jams, doughnuts, and a 
dezen other appetizing fancies. At 
ten the expedition was ready to start. 

Maris had just lifted the reins pre- 
paratory to slapping the ancient ani- 
mal upon his flanks when the post- 
man, coming up from the town, 
halloed and waved a white missive in 
the air. In the excitement of prepa- 
ration Maris had forgotten that this 
was one of the days for receiving a 
letter from Ruth, and these, it scarcely 
need be said, came as regularly upon 
the appointed day as if they had been 
weather bulletins. Maris waited, 
smiling, until the postman reached 
her, took the letter, thanked him, and, 
after a glance to assure herself that 
it was from Ruth indeed, tucked it 
into her belt and drove away. 

During the dark early weeks of her 
stay in Orbury these letters had been, 
to Maris, a source of greatest help and 
strength, Now, in the brightening out- 
look they were sti!l deeply treasured. 
Her love for her husband’s sister was 
rooted fast in gratitude, and Ruth’s 
knowledge of it did not detract from 
her own answering affection. The 
two women wrote almost exclusively 
of Felicia, a subject of which Ruth, no 
less than Maris, seemed never to tire. 
Harvey often sent messages and sug- 
gestions as to the child’s_ physical 
well-being, and the continued care of 
her injured arm. Dwight’s name was 
not mentioned, although in such gen- 
eral statements as, “We are all well 
and busy, as usual,” or ‘““‘The new mill 
overseer is doing splendidly. We are 
all interested in mill work now,” 
Maris knew that it was meant for her 
to read between the lines of Dwight’s 
courageous taking up of immediate 
burdens. ‘ 

The fact that these letters had been 
written in the house where Dwight 
lived, that his fingers might possibly 
have touched the envelope before it 
was sent to her, brought always to 
Maris a thrill, followed by one of 
those short, sharp struggles of despair 
that left her drained for a while alike 
of hepe and. of vitality. The letter 
now against her heart seemed, at one 


to chill it into ice. 
of her husband 
even before the ever-chang- 
ing beauty of the scenes around her, 
or at the sound of Felicia’s innocent 
and delighted chatter. 

The country was at the very hight 
of summer beauty. Tobacco and corn 
stretched out in lines of light. 

and goldenrod, 
in bloom, grew 


we stop—just one minute?’ 
But for once Maris proved inexor- 


shine Hill, and we must not stop until 
smile that took away 


A little later Maris 


bending hickory 
the first hill to the left. Now shut your 
and whatever you do, don’t peep!” 
Felicia obeyed, pressing her ‘hhands 
down on her lids 
The horse crept with irritating delib- 
eration over the sandy 
wheels creaked and 
wheels creaked 
grated as Maris 
sharply to the 
came to a standstill, 
At first Felicia could only 


then the buggy 


like huge detached blossoms, 
the breeze above. 
remained silent Maris turned,.in some 


small face was pale and solemn. 
“Didn’t I tell you it would be beau- 
tiful?’? the mother asked. 
murmured Felicia. 
me things so awful 
beautiful I want to cry.” 
tears allowed today,” 
Maris gaily, and laughed to cover her 
“Let us get out and tie 
old slow-coach to a sapling—then we 
can go in swimming in a sea of gold.” 
Then she led Felicia over the brow 
of the hill and 
she knew to a tiny gorge held in by 
gray rocks where a thin fall of water 


softly into an oval pool. 


about her waist. 


the vivid color giving 


thus, to stare at the human intruders. 


comin’—and yet there is not any ma- 
chinery near it.” 


ing the child with her, and when lit- 
to explain to Felicia 


gravely, said that she understood, the 


mother passed 


QUR FAMILY STORY 


HILL 


of water nymphs and naughty pixies 
that live in streams and hide under 
bridges in order to decoy the unwary; 
and finally entering upon the legend 
of the hapless Undine. This tale had 
always been specially dear to Maris, 
She gave it now with lingering ten- 
derness, enjoying her own recital. 

Felicia had thrown herself down- 
ward and placed her head in her 
mother’s lap. As she talked Maris 
twined, incessantly, her nervous fin- 
gers in the child’s soft hair. It was 
fine and silky as the down of milk- 
weed. 

“And some day, darling,” she said 
in closing, “if things don’t go too 
badly with us perhaps I can take 
you to Undine’s country, to that far, 
magic Rhine, and show you just where 
the little boat was drifting when a 
Rhine fairy reached up to _ steal 
Bertha’s necklace.” 

Felicia said nothing. Her breath- 
ing was that of a babe asleep. Maris, 
bending over, saw that indeed she 
slept. For a long time the mother 
brooded, her eyes fixed on the face of 
the child, Warmth and life and color 
had come back to it. The little in- 
jured arm now crossed upon the 
sleeper’s. breast would never be en- 
tirely free from a memory of its ter- 
rible accident, but the disfigurement 
would not be very noticeable. “Long 
gloves would hide it when she goes 
to parties,” thought Maris, mother- 
like. 

But would she ever go to parties? 
And what, after all, was the future 
into which they together, she and 
Felicia, must look? 

The unhappy thoughts, hell for a 
while at bay, crept out again from 
shadows of the silence, and peeped 
from dark edges of the little’ pool. 
The face of Dwight Alden was re- 
flected there. His eyes seemed to 
stare mournfully upon her. Maris bit 
her lip hard. She could not stir for 
fear of waking Felicia. Was there 
no way of shattering phantoms? 

She recalled suddeniy Ruth's let- 
ter at her belt. This she drew out 
carefully. When it was in her hand 
and before she had made an attempt 
to open it, a queer thing happened, 
As though a voice had spoken it the 
knowledge came to her that there 
would be news of Martin. Hitherto 
she had been successful in keeping 
him from her mind, and this sudden 
onslaught of memory, so to speak, 
fell on her unawares, like an enemy 
from ambush. Yet, the strange pre- 
monition told her, it was not to be 
bad news. For an instant the yellow 
hillside, the rod of blue lobelia and 
the oval of the pool whirled in the 
air about her. She dug her hands 
hard in the soil to keep from swoon- 
ing, and stared down fixedly upon 
Felicia—upon Martin’s child. Slowly 
her reason came back to her, and she 
now took out a hatpin and began 
noiselessly to slit the envelope. To 
take out the letter cautiously was a 
more difficult task. She saw that it 
was a short one, This a'one was un- 
usual and betekened news. No writ- 
ing at all’appeared on the outer sheet. 
Maris was forced, for a moment, to 
lay the letter down. She bit her lips 
in annoyance at the way her hands 
were trembling. 

Upon the grass the folded sheet 
opened as if of itself, and Maris, star- 
ing, half terrified, half fascinated, 
read the opening words—“The man 
Winch is dead,” 

She tried to read no further, but 
shut her eyes tightly and prayed for 
strength. She felt that the one thing 
she could not endure would be to 
have Felicia wake and begin to ques- 
tion. In- spite of her agonized pre- 
cautions for remaining still the sen- 
sitice child stirred, moaned once or 
twice, and, before settling back to 














What a Fine Plaything this Workbasket Is! 


~ American Agriculturigy 


sleep, flung out her left arm acr 

the grass. By a coincidence tie h 

fell, palm upward, upon the letta , 
spreading it wide. The c! ie 
showed in the shadow, lane 
after one shuddering glan had 5 8, 
the name “Dwight.” It was a mall 
age from him, doubtless—and Mar,” 
Whose foul life held them apart” 
dead. “— 

The woman sat immovable as Stor 
Even her trembling ‘had ceaseq_ me 
yellow blossoms stood up straight." 
tall on every side. The sun o2™@ 
down in a fine mist of gold. Fro 
out of the thicket, beyond the poo 
a thrush called softly—once—anq then 
again. Far off his wandering - 
gave answer. 

Then Maris slowly bent her head 
and let her eyes take in the words 
“Dwight leaves on the morning’: 
for you and for—Felicia.” ; 

[The End.] 
Copyright, 1909, by Little, Brown & Co 


A Farm Led’s Training 


ANNA MARILLA JOHNSON, A yy 


Caine 


Mate 


train 





Farm or school, which shall it }, 
is the question usually presenting it- 
self to the parents of a country jaq 
as he enters upon his teens, The fond 
mother, dreading to lose sight of 
boy, begs that he be allowed to stay 
at home and learn by experience hoy 
to care for the farm one day to he 
his. The father perhaps wishes for 
his son another, an easier lot. r r 
child himself shyly looks with long. 
ing toward the wide world, vet 
shrinks from the effort of a flight 
from the home nest. Who shall de- 
cide that which must be decided? 

Contrasted arguments of apparent 
weight may be advanced, but the de. 
cision rests upon the family’s idea) of 
success. Not until that has be: 
success, For what, then, we ask 
Was the farmer’s son born? Was 


ner 


rit not for the reason any soul 


is allowed an earthly career; 
namely, to help on humanit ! 
other words, to make people broader, 
better and therefore happier? Th: 
father who asks for his son only a 
“living”’—food, companions, prot 

tion from the elenients—is degrading 
the boy to a lével with brutes. Cat- 
tle seek no mere. A lad must de- 
velop mind and heart if he is to 
outrank the beasts, 

No longer is the query, farm or 
School? answered simply in a - 
ance with the parent’s interest, 
rather in accord with the plu 
nature herself. For what has 
fashioned that child? What ar 
native aptitudes? What does h<« 
best ? Brooks and pastures? 
ing, reaping,- gathering into 
Do the growing fruit and rip: 
grain fascinate him, or does the 
breadth of paternal acres ind 1 
sense of loneliness? Is the lowing of 
kine discord to his ear? and are 
SWeet-scented fields merely a source 
of hay catarrh? Does he sit up 
nights to fashion aeroplanes? Does 
he long for a paint brush or a violin? 
Nature has predetermined this choice 
of a career; to her the wise j nt 
will give heed, 

If the lad’s bent at once declares 
in favor. of farm life, must the orig- 
inal query still stand, farm 
school? No; there is a thi 
possibility that may well be on- 
sidered—a biending of the _ two. 
Without the book knowledge now a: 
tainable in our advanced institutions, 
the young mind will live handicapped 
in ability and enjoyment, Both farm 
and farmer will gain from the schoo); 
yet no theory will insure success 
there must be an application of what 
the lad has learned of physics, chem- 
istry, botany, forestry and the like. 
This needful practice may be largely 
secured during a part of schoe! va- 
cations. 

Even of the country boy find his 
bent not farmward, but toward busi- 
ness or a professional career, the query 
farm or school?- may well be an- 
swered by the combination, farm anc 
school, since ‘doctor, lawyer, mer- 
chant, priest’ alike need manua 
dexterity, as well a&S the informing 
and inspiring help of progressive 
schools. 

One caution should be offered 
fore leaving the subject: no stu: 
exhausted with brain work can sale} 
turn at Once to severe physical labo! 
Th depleted. nerve force must be 
renewed by rest before the home- 
coming schoolboy has strength to load 
hay or even ‘“‘do the chores.” 

The fact still remains that a \ 
tion of several weeks affords 
scholar opportunity, not only te test 
his scientfic theories, but also to make 
his -physique more efficient in the 
service of mind and heart, while he 
learns first hand of nature’s won- 
drous ways. In the education of ow 
country lad, then, may we not €¢s- 
cape from our dilemma as to farm 
or school by a happy, naturel come- 
bination of the two? 


Come, take that task of yours 
which you have been hesitating )e- 
fore and shirking and _ walking 
around, and on this very day lift it uP 
and do it.—[Phillips Brooks. 


the 






































































































































































































































f , ae - ’ alts ee a 3 vores . “% ‘ . 5. 
lturist wiTH THE BOYS AND GIRLS > 3R9 “ 
Lay ley, nonpiussed and abashed, began & - much. t eve ate anbtion My teach- 

veto lame apology. ge er’s name is Mr William Freeman. He The Breneman Power Washing Machine 
" le “Lincoln telis me that I passed you a fine teacher. am a — 
ne tine on the street, this morning, without old. I have two brothers and Raber thee Wentay 0 conay belitny. Be ty ony Ged 90 
: “Mant recognizing you. I hope you'll believe sister. My brothers are 20 and is, Pie guarantee 
ad seat that it was not intentional,” she stam- and my sister is eight. We have a ees 
& me mered., pet chicken. His name is Captaih. He 
Marae : “Bless your heart, T never gave it a will come in the house and crow for 
art a second thought. Life is teo short for scmething to eat.—[Maud Tucker. i 
a Pussy Took Care of Herself friends to. cavil over occasional lapses —~e 
aS Stone ; ; of that sort. I never should have Child d th - Fi i 
sd. Te BOSE THORN thought of it again if you hadn’t men- ren an e Open Fire 
Zht an: tioned it,” Rebecca rejoined, seizing J. I. BROWN, HUBBARD COUNTY, MINN 
n a — t Shirley’s hand in both her own in her ’ ing the cld-tesmoned wringer or haud 
game =sy’s home was upon @ steamboat sya) impulsive fashion. - We believe the system of heating | Power Wash ing Mach 
_ ~ Tom the Hartford, which ran be- Shirley’s cheeks were shame-tinged. THE BRENEMAN MACHINE WORKS, Landisvitie, Pennsylvania 
1€ pool, a a : ~ peas ’ houses by hot water is cheaper, safer, 
nd th artford, Connecticut, and New Then of a sudden her face brightened. 424 
t then : ' more sanitary than either steam 
Z mar tt During the late war with A girl was hurrying toward her. Shir- 
late : : ‘. or hot air, amd are well pleased with 
-he Hartford was sold to the ley seized the extended hand with a our 
, rasp lo and clinging. And to this the one we have installed. It saves : 
States government, and her Grasp long 4 - the housewife a great deal of work, as 2 
‘ day Elizabeth Holden has never been , 
had to move, ’ . there are no drafts as in hot-air sys- a n | 4 
looking on &t the prepara able to understand her friend’s un : of op enrey Guat to deae7 
sy sat lo yO n y th articular tems heating ; IG 30 
nd W wong 7 Pe ga of the ys ly ig i ios eee part of the house. Anyone consider- ~ ort ar an th om noe you. 
None of her old friends had Shirleyv’s 1 n had been quick ing the heat proposition should govern é ; ; 2 
Co ght for her, although she had He. maar ayy yp Ae gy lth aa pe = ae himself according to conditions. Only paint endorsed by the ‘Grange. 
served them. Evidently she has had no use for an “unsecing eye.” Of course if one must be away and | Made in all colors-—for all purposes. 
ok out for herself. She was We, 5 can leave no one to look after the fire | DELIVERED FREE 
4 the occasion. mete pe ar ~ in the winter the hot air system is | From the Mill Direct te You at Factory Prices. 
one little kitten, gathere softly : best, as there are no water pipes to 
Se (lg hor'niosthe snd alsstek Bipeds.and Quadrupeds Fas. Me ar no." thc” dre goss | INGERSOLL PAINT BOOK — FREE 
; 3 out. Our house is very evenly heated, | How to avoid tronblo and i ox by paints 
Taking her way along New York's I am a boy six years old. Il and my and the children have become accus- | fading, chalki ing and pocling Vat 
g it owded thoroughfares, Pussy sought sister live om a farm of 116 acres, with tomed to it and do not miss the open | Yeq"yue Semple Color Cards. oan. 5S 
ad , steamboat called the Middletown, our grandparents. I, for one, like the fire. 0.W. in Hi, 269 Plymouth St., Brooklyn, W.¥. 
in , hing aboard, deposited her country better than the city. I go to ° - W. tngerson, ’ ° 
kitten in a_ snug place, and lay down school in summer, but not in winter. Remembering the Absent 
beside She was warmly greeted by { have many pets—two calves, Pinkey “T guess I'm getting into this social 5 5 
the sailors, = sn it @ good ‘and Pansy; a doy, Curly; six guinea game all right,” said Mr Cumrox. “Be 
ome | to this Gay they are very hens and five cats. My grandfather polite and courteous, yet formal. 
much attached to their pet. has four horses, 20 cows and 175 hens. What's the idea.” *¢ GREAT OPPORTUNITY 
The most wonderful thing about this. The-horses’ nanies are Prince, Maude, “ay veg joing?” in- ‘Why wait for the old farm to 
a What have you been doing?” in 
story is aa hy age the = Doll and Bill.—[Liewellyn Riley. quired his wife, sharply 
- chos¢ r her future home runs the Mi 2 “s . on ‘ . 
( — > that the old Hartford ran. I am 15 yéers, and live on a farm. You know those peers. who sent 
a “nd Pussy passed two wharves to find I have two sisters, one seven and the "egrets because they couldn't come to 
. ust this boat. How did she know Other 15. We have one cow, four pigs pe : 
ghich one to select? and six ducks. My sisters and I go to wen ; ae 
. school. My uncle, Frank Hughes, lives Well, after I saw the party I sat 
a on a farm of 114 acres. My father @0wn and sent ‘em congratulations. 
The Unseeing Eye works in a sawmill, I think farming [Washington Star. 
is the best thing one can work at, Ww They Do! 
{ELEN M. BICHARDSON don’t you?—[Strickles Arbogast. i % — ; . ' 
wu “I done heard it read in de paper,” in Ww Canada t 
; : a Pearl's Pet Cats said Uncle Raspberry, ‘dat some 0’ duri wes ed 
ree! “It's the last time! I am a girl 12 years old. I have two deshere flyin’ machine gemmem says . cconlty tence ae & com 
Shit Cutter’s dark eyes flashed prothers. My pet ‘cats are named a man kin do anything a bird kin.” t 
and head gave a tilt upward. Moses and Teddy. They can jump “That's what they say.” “Well, when 
7 s the third time within . through hoops, jump over your hands, any of ‘em sees a human sit fas’ inpt 
mo! hat Elizabeth Holden has and will sit up when I tell them. We asleep, holdin’ on to a tree branch wif an acs. Saiendid ai limnaie, (rood 
: passed me with a blank stare. The have 36 hens and three ducks. I have his feet, I sho’ wishes dey’d call me to = eens raliw oy fariinien, 
7 oe we mee 7 ay seven Japanese bantams for my very have a look.”—[Washington Star lumber easily obiained. 
Cat. nex e we meet I, also, shall have . P 1 B. Pott ee ee For pamphietLastBest West. — 
e- the ‘unseeing eye,’” she ejaculated in °W™—{Pearl B. Potter. Unele Josh Wittem tats locations & eottierw sate aeply Supt 
0 an ertone, Maud’s Pet Rooster “s . or 
- » now, att Mtteteh a A lot of people who can see trouble is FORD 
a eo ray acm —-* soy ™ ‘Co ted My papa takes your paper, and I without spectacles can’t see joy with - S. CRAW 
; i oN ne like to read it. I live on a farm of 50 a microscope. Yesterday's mistakes hi WA] 30 Syracuse Savings Bank Bidg., Syracuse, W.V 
~ Lit Cutter was becoming quite acres. I go to school. I like it very owe to be tomorrow’s profit. nN 
intix acquainted with his sister’s — = ~~ —— - — — 
lies icies. The chief one at the a ‘ Eid See. 
prest me was an idea on her part 
that ! of her acquaintances were 
passing her on the street without rec- 
_ & & 
vho’s the guilty one today?”"* 
pers his ineorrigible brother. ante ° . 
Shir ; cheeks reddened. “Isn’t it 
ent to be slighted by one of your 
dear: riends, vithont being teased 2 2 . 
by your brother?” she ejaculated, amd With the Victor-Victrola IV at $15 and others gradually 
- there was a@& SOD i r ” . - -es 
oes “If you will only allow me to ad< ranging rs to the magnificent Victor-Victrola XVI at $200, 
“hve listened. Selaivite Gielen Satine: why should you longa deny yourself the pleasure that comes 
Lin Cutter; and it’s always the same: ; 
‘Mistaken! mistaken!” Don’t you give from their possession: - 4 4 . 
: me credit for any pereeption? she These wonderful instruments bring right into your home 
6 ashed, tears and anger struggling to- , , : . 
gether for ennaaninanies sek all of the world’s best music, sung and played by the world’s 4 
“Yes More than the average, in 
ial Game ] greatest artists. 





wo. ' If n r feelings — am a : All the beautiful sacred hymns such as “Nearer My _— Vi Victrola 1S ) 
been irt incoln utter, an ou ” ” , ; 

ware Rot zur SERENE Een ae ee to Thee’, “Onward Christian Soldiers”, ‘Lead Kindly La — 
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rm cldedls Cross at FOGe  eRES PAe- | sung by noted soloists and famous choirs—sung y as you EF eI as eo $25 
= suit caught the real affection behind probably never heard them sung before. Victor-Victrola VII, $40 
at hig sister's ee ee All the entrancing music of such celebrated organiza- Victer-VietroleIX, $50 ail 

this time sin? he tions as Sousa’s Band, Pryor’s. Band, Victor Herbert's Vitter-VietrolaX, $75 
m “Well, if you must Know, Elizabeth Orchestra. Vieter-Victroin Xi, $168 
. Holden has just passed me for the . ‘ Victer-Victrola XIV, $150 ; 
third time this month without so much All the gems of song from the sparkling musical com- y,_. ss to $100 
} ~ ’ . - = < oO « 
i thie of ee ee ee ee edies that are captivating thousands in the theatres along siptinneed 

“But are you sure that Elizabeth ;. 

d saw you?” the question was guardediy Broadway. c 3 Victer-Victrola XVI, $200 

serious All the superb art of such eminent instrumentalists as 


“Is it ble to towe a > So ¢ > 
ig a. other peapie Sak pat woe thom? Paderewski, Kubelik, Mischa Elman. 
e 4h, excuse me, but yeu are at 
exasperating.” ‘There was sa eee All the great operatic arias sung by such famous grand 
me. tone opera stars as Caruso, Melba, Tetrazzini, Schumann- a. 











“Tm not sure that it couldn't be 
mae —in fact, you have done it your- and a host of others. 
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the crbed in nursing her slight that to. be without the pil BF music produced by this greatest : 
i ee by had no present of ali musical instruments. 
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: guy and ones en FO ee Bowel Victor-Victrola. Write for the handsome illus- : 
‘ me two had reached a flight of trated Victor catalogs. 
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— Home Craft Practicable 


™ MAGDALENE MERRITT 


HB gloss and shine of factory- 

made furniture has bewitched 

our eyes for a long time. At 
last the eternal sameness, and lack of 
artistic finish, has awakened a desire 
for something more original, or re- 
vealing the individual touch. To 
show the way in which a few simple 
yet useful pieces of furniture may be 
made at home is the object of this 
article, 

Where hard wood, such as white or 
black oak, birch or cherry, is availa- 
ble such works up beautifully. It is 
nicety of detail that makes for beau- 
ty, and there is no reason why even 
the simplest homes should. not be 
artistic. 

By going slowly at first, when at- 
tempting to work out an idea, then 
following it up as a_ consistent 
scheme, incongruities will become ap- 
parent at a glance. By remedying 
each as they appear, as the scheme 
grows, every part will become a har- 
monious whole. 

Having some boards of different 
thickness saves much planing down 
when a thin piece is required. Of 
course kiln drying is out of the ques- 
tion for home cut lumber, but it can 
be cured by piling on a loft floor, 
where it will lie perfectly flat, a piece 
of lath piaced between each board 
every 2 feet, to admit air and prevent 
the lumber from molding. It will re- 
quire at least one year to cure. 

After cutting all the pieces for a 
certain article, smooth off the rough 
edges with glass. Then sand paper 
the entire surface, first with coarse, 
then fine paper, until every part is 
free from roughness. All parts that 
are out of sight, in any furniture, are 
made of soft wood. This not only 
makes it lighter to handle, but when 
handmade is easier to work up. 


Buffet and Plate Rack 


The little buffet shown here is three 
feet seven inches high, three feet 
three inches wide, and 18 inches deep. 
The drawer is five inches deep, and 
the two lower closets eleven inches. 
With the exception of the closet bot- 
tom, and the drawer, which are of 
pine, it is all made from _  three- 
fourths-inch white oak. The back is 
raised six inches above the level of 
the top and is simply rounded off to 
form a finish: A narrow strip, three- 
fourths inch wide, tacked to the top, 
two and three-fourths inches from 
the back. holds the plates in place, 


and a three-cornered piece in each end 
prevents them from rolling out. 

The back was first nailed to the 
corner pieces, which are two and 
three-fourths inches wide and three 
feet six and one-half inches high, the 
two back ones set with this width to 
the ends, and one inch from the edges 
of the back. 

The top and middle sections, seven- 
teen and one-half inches from the 
floor, both of which also project one 
inch beyond the corrfer pieces, and 
the bottom of the closets, which sets 
plumb with the corners, is next 
nailed in place, the two front corner 
strips with their width to the front. 
A five-inch piece fits in each end of 
the top at the drawer, and one eleven 
inches wide below, at each end. The 
strip between the closet doors is four 
inches wide, eleven inches high. A 
two-inch piece, the top rounded off, 
sets between the corner pieces, at 
front and ends, and is nailed to the 
top of the center section. 

The front of the drawer is oak, and 
runs on cleats tacked to the two end 
pieces. It is finished with lock and 
key: The handles and catches for 
the two closet’ doors and the hinges 
are brass. 

The plate rack is made from one- 
half-inch stuff, The four corner 
pieces, which are two inches wide, 
are of seven-eighths inch, These are 
twenty inches long. The top shelf is 
three feet three inches by six inches 
wide; the middle and lower shelves 
and back pieces for each are three 
feet long and three inches wide. Cut 
the two lower shelves at the corners 
to fit in the back corner pieces, and 
nail in place, using care to have the 
top of the middle shelf exactly in the 
center, then fasten on the backs of 
each shelf. The two slats are three- 
fourths inch wide and nailed to the 
two back corner pieces, two and one- 
half inches above the shelves. Nail 
the front corner pieces to the shelves, 
using a level to get them plumb be- 
fore putting on the tep shelf, the ex- 
tra width of which projects over the 
ends and front, and fits evenly against 
the wall with the backs of the two 
lower shelves. 

The chief charm of this buffet and 
plate rack consists of their having 
been made to exactly fit the places 
they occupy, so the proportions in 
every way are artistically correct. If 
one wished to do so, glass could be 
fitted in the erds of the center sec- 
tion of the buffet. With glass doors 
in front, hooks and hangers against 
the back for cups and saucers, it 
would make a convenient closet for 
glass and china. 














As Mother Used To Do 


He criticized her puddings, and found 
fault with her cake, 

He wished she’d make such biscuits as 
his mother used to make, 

She didn’t wash the dishes and she 
didn’t make a stew, 

Nor even mend his stockings as his 
mother. used to do. 


His mother had six children, but by 
night her work was done, 

His wife was always drudging, and yet 
had only one; 

His mother always was well dressed; 
his wife could be so, too, 

If she would only manage, as his mother 
used to do. 

Ah, well, she wasn’t perfect, but she 
tried to do her best, 

Until at length she thought her time 
had come to take a gest, 

And so one day when he the same 
harangue went through, 

She turned and boxed his ears just as 
his mother used to do, 


a 
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Problems of F arm Wives 





My husband thinks a woman’s place 
is in her home, in the back kitchen, at 
that. He says that his mother knew 
her place, and kept it. When I first 
asked him where that was, he replied: 
“In the kitchen, where she belonged.”’ 

That peace may reign, I spend most 
of my spare time in summer in my 
gardens, raising vegetables and flow- 
ers. My husband does not object to™ 
raising garden stuff, as it will sell; 
flower growing is, he says, a waste of 
time. You ses there is nothing in it 
for him. I milk, do chores, hoe, pick 
up potatoes; in fact, do everything but 
plow. I get my board, and perhaps 
$25 worth of clothes per year, with no 
vacations.—[Mrs A. G. R. 


My husband thinks I should always 
stay at home. He is afraid the house 
may take fire if no one is there to look 
after. it, or he may need someone to 
tie up a finger, or get him a lunch be- 
tween meals, or help him find his tools 
or mittens. He can go where and when 
he pleases without telling me, but I 
must be ready “all attention” when he 
returns, and ask no question. I was 
told that “woman was made for man, 
not man for woman,” so I suppose she 
should put in her time catering to his 
fancies. I do not receive, as a rule, 
any cash, having to be content with 
my board. 

The most discouraging thing is hav- 
ing to work so hard with no time to 
sit in the open air or sme!! the flowers. 
That is my experience with two babies 
and eight hired men to cook and make 
beds for. It was like a view of the 
promised land with no chance to get 
there.—[Mrs B. D, 

If-I have a minute to sit down I 
must sew or mend. With 25 pounds 
of butter to make every other day, 
cows to milk, chickens and pigs to 
care for, besides my garden, and va- 
rious other little cares, and with two 
children, there is no time for pleasure. 
I have no drain so have to carry all 
slop water away from the house to 
avoid disease, and there is a great deal 
of slop where milk is handled. The 
more @ woman does the more she may 
do, and get no thanks. If a man would 
say thank you once in a while, it 
would help. I would enjoy gotng to 
town once in a while and spending 
some money to suit myself. My hus- 
band does not think it necessary for 
me to go. He buys the children’s and 
my clothes and we wear what he gets. 
He is not the only man of this kind in 
our neighborhood. The men in gen- 
eral seem to think that women ought 
never to go away from home, I have 
been to town three times in 10 years 
and have had four new best dresses 
and two hats and one coat. You see 
I am the stay-at-home kind and go- 
without-kind too. I am fot slow in 
my duties either. as I am small in 
build, weighing 90 pounds and am 
young, not 30 years old yet.—[Mrs C. P. 


We have culled these extracts from 
the large mass of correspondence that 
has come to the office from. time to 
time. While we know that these do 
not represent the conditions in regard 
to the majority of farm women, still 
the fact does remain that there’ are 
many, far too many, whose lives these 
letters portray pretty accurately. Each 
one asks what she can do to help her 
condition and that of her children. For 
an outsider to advise in family affairs 
is generally presumption, but there is 
the other side that sometimes an out- 
sider can seé all around the subject. 

Every selfish and thoughtless hus- 
band had a mother that, in nine cases 
out of 10, was to blame for the type of 
husband that he is now. As long as 
mothers do not train their boys to be 
thoughtful, considerate and chivalrous 





to women, just so long will there be 


American Agriculturig » 


the kind. of husbands whose , 
have written in for advice, Wive 

Criticism of the mothers woy 
the present cases of overworkeq’ 
unappreciated wives. Oftentimes 
man does not realize how harq 
wife’s work is, for in these cages 
women seldom or never leaves 
home for over a day. S the 

An excellent remedy 
conditions prevail 
in the wife 
away for a visit. 
will. she have @ change ang , 
but the husband, by doing th, how 
work -himself, will discover just heal 
many things the wife’s day js filles 
with, To be sure, the house wi l be a 
dirt and disorder on the return _- 
the chickens may not be doing as wal 
but that is a small matter if the he 
band ‘has been made to miss th, ee 
comforts he has accepted itherte 
without thought and appreciate. ta 
how much work they entail. Often” 
times absence is all that is nec, scan 

There are few men or women wheal 
it isn’t possible to mold o er, 
thought is put on it and dip) macy 
used to effect the end. In man Cases 
the woman’s value of herself is the 
cause of the man’s attitude. A firm 
dignified stand as to the wife’s righty 
in the partnership, with no w: ping 
would help all of these cases. Fear of 
the man’s anger, if she rebel, n 
all of these women state to have been 
one of the reasons that they have sup. 
mitted to this subjugation, but many 
times this anticipated anger Vere 
estimated. In any case, the wife wouig 
have her own self-respect, for | iving 
taken her proper stand and would gain 
courage to insist in the future on her 
own and her children’s rights. Little is 
gained by allowing one’s self to be 
walked over. As Dorothy Dix says: 
“Dem dat makes doormats of dey- 
selves is got to expect to be stepped 
on. You don’t see nobody tromplin’ 
on de pianner.” 
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God moves in a mysterious way 
His wonders to perform; 
He plants his footsteps in the sea, 
And rides upon the storm. 
P —([Cowper. 

















; A WOMAN DOCTOR 
Was Quick to See that Coffee Poison 
Was Doing the Mischicf 


A lady telis of a bad case of coffee 
Poisoning and tells it in a way 
simple and straightforward that lit- 
erary skill could not improve it. 

“T had neuralgic headaches for 12 
years,” she says, “and have su‘fered 
untold agony. When I first began to 
have them I weighed 140 pounds, but 
they brought me down to 110, 

“T went to many doctors and they 
fave me only temporary relief. So I 
suffered on, till one day a woman 
doctor advised me to drink Postum, 
She said I looked like I was coffee 
Poisoned. 

*So I began to drink Postum, and 
gained 15 pounds in the first few 
weeks and am still gaining, but not 
so fast as at first. My headaches be- 
gan to leave me after I had 
Postum about two weeks 
enough, I expect, to get thé 
Poison out of my system. 

“Now that a few months 
passed since I began to use Posiu 
I can gladly say that I never know 
what a -neuralgic headache is 
iny more, and it was nothing 
Tostum that relieved me. 

“Before I used Postum I never went 
out alone; I would get bewildered and 
would not know which way to turn. 
Now I go alone and my head is as 
clear as a bell.. My brain and nerves 
are stronger than they have been for 
years.” Name given by Postum Co, 
Battle Creek, Mich. 

“There’s a reason,” and it is ex- 
plained in the little book, “The Road 
to Wellville,” in pkgs, 

Ever read the above letter? A new 
one appears from time to time. They 
are genuine, true, and full of human 
interest. 


Paint Without Oil 


Remarkable Discovery That Cuts Dowa 
the Cost of Paint Seventy- 
Five Per Cent 


A Free Trial Package is Mailed to Everyone 
Who Writes. 


A. L. Rice, a prominent manufacturer s 
Adams, N. Y., has discovered a process 0! mar 
ing a new kind of paint without the use o! 
He calls it Powdrpaint. It comes in the 0 br 
of a dry powder and all that is required is - 
water to make a paint weather proof, fire eer 
and as durable as oil paint. It adheres to 8 
surface, wood, stone or brick, spreads and loot 
like oil paint and costs about one-fourth as ™ _ 

Write to Mr. A. L. Rice, Manuf’r., 87 Nore 
St., Adams, N. Y., and he will send yon ph 
trial package, also color-eard and full intor ys 
tion showing you how you can save ¢ F 
many dollars. Write to-day. 

eS 
1o get. My free 
6 0 9 “bookies X's Positions are eany tO ei ay—NOW 
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booklet X 985 tells how. 
EARL HOPKINS, Washington, p. 
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NEW WRINKLES IN COOKING * (ai) 3m 
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se why lessings and put in a cool place. and it will - 
, ; » that PAY. made by clients 
won's Rainy Day B keep like mince meat. Now, when PATENTS instractive ftp Sutae book ¥ ' 
rkeq LoU D. STEARNS you want a pudding, take two cupfuls 2m Yacouse Frees oP Tapert ae wo vatens Ss : 
times the of th : is mixture, add one egg, one-halt . : e : 
hare yer stop and think that cup of sour milk, one teaspoonful ©T FACTORIE: 4 
canal a “4 pated yas great blessings—that a en add flour for ee ‘A ais how to obtain, Rate and promo 
Qves a” Put S Into a@ greased mo and Patent secured resurned 
‘VES the out them all nature would shrivel - oon, one been. {I me & tube take FARNHAM & SUES Attorseys, WASHINGTON, D. C. 
You have noted, often and Lon set into a steamer.) Serve hot 
me” theses nd aie? in, the fresh green of the with hard or liquid sauce.—[Mrs R. to sell Farmers’ Aceount 
1 ind BAAS “ine ‘newness of all’ growing J. 8. Draw a Brush WANTED AGENTS Su. ont iae ae 
ot Some oa er a rain, I am sure; and Second Prize Highly indorsed. Address, L. L. SYPHERS, Fert Wayne, Ind 
0 - , ~ 
ind ree p, dear B1r's, i Wane ek gve. we Before a ham is to be used I scrub through 
‘ ‘ upon earth’s refreshed 
© houge. pou look for a moment ana ‘t thoroughly with a vegetable brush . i 
just how guty, 10 S\OP Oy ae Of the grow. 2nd cold, weak borax water. Then | | Campbell’s Varnish Stain 
iS filleg pasider: You @ put in cold water ang ~ 24 hours. | 
Vill be jy <5 ggg bright nq if the ham is to be baked, it requires | See how smooth it spreads. Note the 
Urn, and - rg in are es four hours’ boiling. Use @ very large | | tock of seceks or sf When it ode 
S Wel] be gloomy and fault-find- kettle, as the meat must be covered the hard finish like 
e hus. be & 4 entirely with water. Let the ham Tes is like a * 
as se it rains, instead of wine henome- 
home ; ou grow just a little Come to a boil very slowly and re- oat the at Pi of 
thertg a move the scum before it begins to hae ay ¢ natural grain + 
LES just i fo a secret. A rainy DUbble. Add 12 whole cloves, one em | furniture, floors, win- 
Often. ie  nderful time in which to @¥Y_ leaf, 12 peppercorns, the outside | se areata ta Start today by using 
a who lives at home has, eae ee ees one chopeeg | | CAMPBELL’S VARNISH STAIN 
Vhom more time on’such a day Sma c mac ee — one “12 oll “ There’s nothing like it.’ 
nla bright one. Out-of-door carrot, two blades of mace, ale | . ’ No. 1446 aimee ionoeetag 
ploms a . ice berri a rt of cider | | Made 
lay wait for the sun. Neigh- ®Pice berries % mf one quart o il e since 1685. 
Caseg, not apt to run in, You can- tO @ cupful of vinegar. Never allow | Put up in } Pints to Gallons This is one of our ve test ‘and prettiest 
t 18 the ane. the ham to boil, merely simmer | butterfi bow r ties with 1 etna wetvet bon 
A “frm, 9 town, but settle down in- slowly. I find this is one secret of | {f your dealer has not i serted two large buttonholed eyelets. 
h or a long day st home. making it perfectly tender. Allow 25 | | as his name and we will send We make you this special attractive be- 
aa ister, out there in the coun- inut m if h t “th 4. | you a sam ; a this f one of the daintiest 5 od meet Sate 
6 re that first of all you get habit o6 OF DAN an noe! © the poun CAMPBELLS ¥ STAIN ME Merv articles yet devi sed and we want 
nee é to your heart, your eyes, 2@0it as @ corner stone to nish one large chair) ee you to have one. We will send aa 
arly ine ece. then get out those books If the ham is te be used cold, you appre’ penn Ser aSo- : . inen tie with 1}-inch wide velvet ribbon in na 
een Fagen tuaying @ bits can add to its tender juiciness by al- we Ayn fe fine, $d Dido or block “algo sncmok old rose, 
1b nd go \ ‘get to go for a long walk. lowing it to stand in the pot liquor Rogany, Grows, Cherty. Rosew D.M.C. cotton to —F. the @ one 
t many Don't or hurt anyone if she was until nearly cold before lifting it out. Ketersl Oround Coter ai gee ci, Dee 
er- aoe Deve" Ae ‘t < Peel off the skin and roll in =m etn, ae.3 (Department &) sons eecseneooes 
ld Bese! Poet peautider for the hair bread crumbs, with which three table- | | CARPENTER-MORTON CO. BOSTON | | inJ!heT'®, Cotten t%, work, nov reivet, ribbon 
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a» Now Ready—Shows Biggest Selection | 
tase“ Of High Grade Buggies in America 


\ WWE 
} jhe \Y HELPS—the only manufacturer in the United States making 
\ \y uy \ AK vehicles in large quantities to order for individual users— 
ASS > re \\ ' _ highest. grade made—trade-marked Split Hickories—has just 
\ \\\ \ finished his 12th annual Big Book and wants to send you a copy, 


ny 
“Hicke OO. in His F helps stands righ 
Muu) QA “actory—Phelps stands right over every one of his jobs 
Wy \ hea that the best materials and expert 


Shy 


‘Vel ey > in the making, and kno 
Pion. workmanship go into it. 


s = ge : : . . ° 
WON His Book—Phelps tells you in his own experienced 


ig Fes 
A 
Now Giving rer 180,000, words, about values—and Phelps knows—and how to 
Most Satisfac- CMG MMHHQEGMQD avoid weak spots im buggies. He stands right by his 
, FESS EG ‘\\ Split Hickory jobs, and points out in photographs th 
- tory Service RRRRE TRIS A Pp Jobs; -sieadien P gTap € 
PERE ROY A \X\ parts you ought to examine.’ Shows you in colors 
Phelps prints for Wink eater A \ and, photographs on page inserts in his book 3 feet 
ou in his book a RR OF \ \ across, just exactly what he makes and what he 
ig map of the U. S. ‘renure \ puts into every Split Hickory. 
: Sah iy \ \. ‘ 

and a eaggs § showing RRR \\\\ x \ On Your Place—Phelps stands right back of 
exactly where over \\ YS Bia YOO \\ any Split Hickory and you can test it on 

150,000 Split Hickories WUE FRG GC de teh: 
hei aC d BOQK SRQMS\\\\ your own roads be ind your own horses 
Spe edits - parerept tiegng eas VWRORe BAERS X30 days at his risk, and then have two 


: Kadss whys sah ‘ " ee EAN \ \ ; ; : 
does tell you the names of “TRaR 2 By gFowe \ ‘years’ guarantee if you keep it. 
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= ACS gq 
the owners—probably dozens "oui 


near you, if you wish to see or REA 
write to them. Ns 
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Phelps’ pri inted in his book Spi, yp Sil e 
elps’ prices are printed in his boo ls RPS EL we 


right beside every Split Hickory Vehicle \Y | : i } - 

—and full line of high grade harness—so you \ 2 Ch fy | } Postage Paid On 
can figure-exactly what your made-to-order YQ : —= Sy SHH This ig Book If 
Split Hickory will cost you, if you keep it after ¥ JURY ex. Y Send Y 

30 days’ road test. Get this book whether you | A NS | ou en our 


buy of him or not. a ca) Hit }=©6Name On a Postal 
If you cannot be absolutely satisfied Phelps me Oa | 
don’t want you for a buyer. But he wants (a\ = oe. \ 2 
you for a new customes—to satisfy you at his A\ \s HI Here Onset onrey Riles 
risk, or not a cent’s cost to you. INGE WPA HIN Shown in this Big 1912 Style 
’ 64 ~ e i YX B " 
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Makes on Hard Road: 
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.” Don’t get Split Hickory Vehicles mixed up with any other buggies made—they’re . 
entirely different. Higher grade—better style, better trimmed, better painted, longer lived, of this 
easier runhing—that’s because they’ re made to order, just as you wantthem, when you want 

them. - Why buy a common buggy and pay more for it? ‘ Save $25 . 


Phelps has the confidence of 150,000 farmer customers. He will get your, and Up On 

confidence if you'll give him the chance. This big buggy book This 

for 1912 shows 125 styies to choose from. More buggies than encod Suysy 

you could see in ten big towns, or 25 dealers’ stores. Why _—e=""== ——— 
not send for this free book? Take a walk with Phelps : } mE | fs 
through the biggest buggy factories of their kind in the Z j 
world—let him tell you all about his buggies, and je | 
show you how by his direct method, he Gan save y™% \ 
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you big money, and give you a better vehicler Many #7 if SZ Vaioz ) SR WV 
styles—Auto Seat Buggies, Phaetons, Surreys, Road § Two i] > ZA \) \, i ' f | /h Pa} \ >) a2.) 
Wagons, Runabouts and a full line of Harness are Years’ A Lae : \ fs SS = at 


-* fully illustrated and described. To get.the Book, § Se . 
just address a postal : ‘“Phelps, I want your Book,”’ to Guar- UT ey 1912 Model Auto=-Seat 
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4, Columbus, Ohio 
Lavgest Factory iv the World Selling Vehicles Direct to Consumer, 








